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O event, in the hiſtory of mankind, has , 

produced ſuch able diſcuſſions of the 
principles of government, as the late Revolu- 
tion in France; and, in a pre-eminent degree, 

from the talents of Britiſh writers. But ſo | 
numerous have been the publications on this 
important and intereſting event; and ſo deſul- 
tory has been the general form in which they 
have appeared, that it requires ſomewhat of a 
profeſſional perten to read and digeſt the 

arguments and opinions contained in them. 
The univerſal complaint on this ſubject ſug- 
geſted a Comparative Diſplay of the varying 

ſentiments of the principal writers of our own 2 

country on the French Revolution; and it is 

now offered to the public, as containing their | 
opinions in that ſtate of arrangement, which 
will relieve the toil of thoſe who may be anxi- 
ous to inveſtigate whatever has been written on 
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the ſubject, and meet the wiſhes of others who 


are alarmed at the labour of ſuch an inveſti- 
gation. 


On the firſt contemplation of this work, the 
idea of an analyſis immediately occurred, which, 
however, from the difficulty, if not impoſſibility, 

of an adequate execution, was neceffarily aban- 
4 doned. The form, in which it now appear, 
| aroſe more naturally, as we truſt, from the pro- 
ductions which have furniſhed the various 
matter it contains; while the Index to the 
whole will enable the reader to adopt, if he 
ſhould be ſo diſpoſed, ſomewhat of a general 
analytical arrangement. The titles of the chap- 
ters have been, in a great meaſure, taken from 
the diſtinguiſhed work of Mr. MAcRKINTOSH, 
and are, it is preſumed, ſo full and compre- 
henſive, as to render any ae of them 
altogether unneceſſary. | 


Ot the works from 8 this comparative 
| ſelection has been made, thoſe have been 
| choſen which the public opinion has declared 

— to be the beſt. Many others of confiderable 
— ability were patiently examined ; but to multi- 
| ply ſimilar opinions and extend the chain of 
| 5 fimilar argument, would be to haraſs and 
L Fl g 4 + att gue, 
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* inſtead of n the mind of the 
reader. 


It may perhaps 8 occur, that, under 


ſome of the general diviſions, obſervations and 


reaſonings may be found which refer to the 
ſubje& of others: but it is not for us to correct 
irregularity, to prune exuberance, or to quench 
fancy: and whenever ſuch deviations from me- 
thod appear, the fault, if a fault it be, muſt reſt 
with the reſpective authors, and not on thoſe 
whoſe humble office it has been to make ſelec- 
tions from their writings. 


In a work of this nature, little more can be 
required than attention and impartiality; and, 
we truſt, it will be found, that the one has not 
been ſpared, and that the other has been moſt 
ſcrupulouſly exerted. Of a compilation, it is 
not ſurely neceſſary to promiſe more ; and we 
indulge ourſelves with the hope, thas truth 
does not 8 2 us to ſay leſs. 


It would, ſurely, be conſidered as an inſult 
to the eminent literary characters, from whoſe 
writings this work has been compoſed, to offer 


an apology to them on the ſubject. This 


comparative diſplay of their opinions cannot 
leſſen their reputation, and will tend, in our 


opinion, | 


* 


„ 
8 opinion, to enlarge, if poſſible, the ſale of thoſe 
-” publications from whence it is extracted. 
If any apology were neceſſary, it would be to 
thoſe writers, and there is great ability among 
them, from whoſe works no ſelection appears 
S to have been made in theſe volumes, 
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COMPARATIVE DISPLAY, 
&c. | 


The STATE of FRANCE previous fo the Revolu- 


tion deſcribed, and the ae of a Revo» 


- bution confidered, 


| Mz. BURKE. 
I KNOW how eaſy a topic it is to dwell on the 
faults of departed greatneſs. By a revolution 

in the ſtate, the fawning ſycophant of yeſterday 1s 


converted into the auſtere critic of the preſent hour. 


But ſteady independant minds, when they have an 


Refleftions 


on the Re- 


volution in 


10 France, dc. 


by Mr. 
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object of ſo ſerious a concern to mankind as govern- 


ment under their contemplation, will diſdain to 


aſſume the part of ſatiriſts and declaimers. [They 


will judge of human inſtitutions as they do of hu- 
man characters. They will ſort out the good from 
the evil, which is mixed in mortal inſtitutions as 


it is in mortal men. 


. B — Your 


Mr. Burke. 
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Your government in France, though uſually, and 


T think juſtly, reputed the beſt of the unqualified 


or ill-qualified monarchies, was ſtill full of abuſes. 
Theſe abuſes accumulated in a length of time, as 
they muſt accumulate in every monarchy not under 


the conſtant inſpection of a popular repreſentative. 


I am no ſtranger to che faults and defects of the 


ſubverted government of France; and I think I 
am not inclined by nature or policy to make a pa- 
negyric upon any thing which is a juſt and natural 
object of cenfure. But the queſtion is not now of 
the vices of that monarchy, but of its exiſtence. Is 


it then true, that the French government was ſuch 


as to be incapable or undeſerving of reform; ſo chat 
ic was of abſolute neceſſity the whole fabric ſhould 
be at once pulled down, and the area cleared for 
the erection of a theoretic experimental edifice in 
its place? All France was of a different opinion 
in the beginning of the year 1789. The inſtruc- 
tions to the repreſentatives of the ſtates-general, 

from every diſtrict in that ki ngdom, were filled 
with projects for the reformation of that t government, 


without the remoteſſ ſuggeſtion of a deſign to de- 
ſtroy it. Had ſuch a deſign been then even inſinu- 


ated, I believe there would have been but one voice, 
and that voice for rejecting it with ſcorn and hor- 
ror. Men have been ſometimes led by degrees, 
ſometimes hurried into things, of which, if they 
could have ſeen the whole together, they never would 
have permitted the moſt remote approach, When 


thoſe inſtructions were given, there was no queſtion 


but that abuſes exiſted, and that they demanded a 


reform ; nor is there now. In the interval between 
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„ 
the inſtructions and the revolution, things changed Mr.Burke, 
their ſhape; and in conſequence of that change, 
the true queſtion at preſent is, Whether thoſe who 
would have refotmed, of thoſe who have deſtroyed, 
are in the right ? 

"To hear ſome men ſpeak of the late monarchy 
of France, you would imagine that they were talk- 
ing of Perſia bleeding under the ferocious ſword 
of Tæhmas Kouli Khan; or at leaſt deſcribing the 
barbarous anarchic deſpotiſm of Turkey, where the 
fineſt countries in the moſt genial climates in the 
world are waſted by peace more than any countries 
have been worried by war ; where arts are unknown, 
where manufactures languiſh, where ſcience is ex- 
tinguiſhed, where agriculture decays, where the 
human race itſelf melts away and periſhes under 
the eye of the obſerver. Was this the caſe of 
France? I have no way of determining the queſ- 
tion but by a reference to facts. Facts do not ſup- 
port this reſemblance. Along with much evil, 
there is ſome good in monarchy itſelf; and ſome 
corrective to its evil, from religion, from laws, 
from manners, from opinions, the French monarchy. 
muſt have received; which rendered it (though by 
no means a free, and therefore by no means a good 
conſtitution) a deſpotiſm rather in appearance than 

in reality. | 
Among the ſtandards upon which the effects of 
government on any country are to be eſtimated, 

I muſt conſider the ſtate of its population as not 

the leaſt certain. No country in which population 
flouriſhes, and is in progreſſive n can 

2 be 
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Mc.Burke, be under a very miſchievous government. About 
—— ſixty years ago, the Intendants of the generalities 


of France made, with other matters, a report of 
the population of their ſeveral diſtricts. I have 
not the books, which are very voluminous, by me, 
nor do I know where to procure them (I am ob- 
liged to ſpeak by memory, and therefore the leſs 
poſitively) ; but I think the population of France 
was by them, even at- that period, eftimated at 
' twenty-two millions of ſouls. At the end of the 
laſt century it had been generally calculated at 
eighteen. On either of theſe eſtimations France 
was not ill-peopled. Mr. Necker, who is an au! 
thority for his own time at leaſt equal to the In- 
tendants for theirs, reckons, and upon apparently 
ſure principles, the people of France, in the year 
1780, at twenty-four millions fix hundred and 
ſeventy thouſand. But was this the probable ulti- 
mate term under the old eſtabliſhment ? Dr. Price 


is of opinion, that the growth of population in 


France was by no means at 1ts acme 1n that year. I 
certainly defer to Dr. Price's authority a good deal 
more in theſe ſpeculations, than I do in his general 
politics. This gentleman, taking ground on Mr. 
Necker's data, 1s very confident, that fince the 
period of that miniſter's calculation, the French 
population has increaſed rapidly; ſo rapidly that 
in the year 1789 he will not conſent to rate the 
people of that kingdom at a lower number than 
thirty millions. After abating much (and much I 
think ought to be abated) from the ſanguine calcu- 
lation of Ne th I have no doubt that the popu- | 
lation 
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this later period: but ſuppoſing that it increaſed 
to nothing more than will be ſufficient to complete 
the 24,670,000 to 25 millions, till a population 
of 25 millions, and that in an increaſing progreſs, 
on a ſpace of about twenty-ſeven thouſand ſquare 
leagues, is immenſe. It is, for inſtance, a good deal 
more than the proportionable population of this 
iſland, or even than that of England, the beſt peo- 
pled part of the united kingdom. | 

It is not univerſally true, that F rance is a fertile 
country. Conſiderable tracts of it are barren, and 
labour under other natural diſadvantages. In the 
portions of that territory, where things are more 
favourable, as far as I am able to diſcover, the 
numbers of the people correſpond to the indulgence 
of nature x. The Generality of Liſle (this I admit 


is the ſtrongeſt example) upon an extent of 404 


leagues, about ten years ago, contained 734,600 
ſouls, which is 1772 inhabitants to each ſquare 
league. The middle term for the reſt of France 
is about 900 inhabitants to the ſame admeaſure- 
ment. 5 

I do not attribute this population to the depoſed 
government; becauſe I do not like to compliment 
the contrivances of men, with what is due in a 
great degree to the -bounty of Providence, But 
that decried government could not have obſtructed, 
moſt probably it favoured, the pee of thoſe 


De Adminiſtration des Finances de la France, par Monſ. 
Necker, vol, i. p, 288. 
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lation of France did increaſe conſiderably during Mr. Burke. 
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t- 7 
Mr. Burke. cauſes (whatever they were), whether of nature in 


the ſoil, or in habits of induſtry among the people, 
which has produced ſo large a number of the ſpecies 
throughout that whole kingdom, and exhibited in 
ſome particular places ſuch prodigies of population. 
I never will ſuppoſe that fabric of a ſtate to be the 
worſt of all political inſtitutions, which, by experi- 
ence, is found to contain a principle favourable 
(however latent it may be) to the increaſe of man- 
ki 

The wealth of a country is another, and no con- 
temptible ſtandard, by which we may judge whe- 
ther, on the whole, a government be protecting ar 
deſtructive. France far exceeds England in the 
multitude of her people; but I apprehend that 
her comparative wealth is much inferior to ours; 
that it is not ſo equal in the diſtribution, nor ſo 
ready in the circulation. I believe the difference 
in the form of the two governments to be amongſt 
the cauſes of this advantage on the ſide of Eng- 
land. I ſpeak of England, not of the whole Bri- 
tiſh dominions; which, if compared with thoſe of 
France, will, in ſome degree, weaken the compara- 
tive weight of wealth upon our fide. But that 
wealth, which will not endure a compariſon with 
the riches of England, may conſtitute a very re- 
ſpectable degree of opulence. Mr. Necker's book, 
publiſhed in 1785 6, contains an accurate and 
intereſting collection of facts relative to public 
economy and to political arithmetic; and his ſpe- 
vpe PAdminiſtration des Finances de la France, par Monſ. 
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culations on \ the ſubje& are in general wife and Ir Burke. 
liberal. In that work he gives an idea of the ſlate 


of France, very remote from the portrait of a 
country whoſe government was a perfect griev- 
ance, an abſolute evil, admitting no cure but 
through the violent and uncertain remedy of a 
total revolution. He affirms, that from the year 
1726 to the year 1794 there was coined at the 
mint of France, in the ſpecies of gold and filver, 
to the amount of about one W millions of 
pounds ſterling *. 

It is impoſſible that Mr. Necker ſhould be mif- 
taken in the amount of the bullion which has been 
coined in the mint. It is a matter of official record. 
The reaſonings of this able financier concerning 
the quantity of gold and filver which remained for 
circulation when he wrote in 178 5, that is, about 
four years before the depoſition and. impriſonment 
of the French King, are not of equal certainty ; 
but they are laid on grounds ſo apparently ſolid, 
that it 1s not eaſy to refuſe a conſiderable degree of 
afſent to his calculation. He calculates the nume 
raire, or what we call /pecie, then actually exiſting 
in France, at about eighty-eight millions of the 
fame Engliſh money. A great accumulation of 
wealth for one country, large as that country is 
Mr. Necker was ſo far from conſidering this influx. 
of wealth as likely to ceaſe when he wrote in 1785, 
that he preſumes upon a future annyal increaſe of 
two per.cent. upon the money brought into France 
during the e from which he computed. 
| chap. 8. and chap. 9. 
B 4 | Some 


Vol. itt, 


— 
——— troduced all the money coined at its mint into that 


kingdom ; and ſome cauſe as operative muſt have 


Some adequate cauſe muſt have originally in- 


kept at home, or returned into its boſom, ſuch a 
vaſt flood of treaſure as Mr. Necker calculates to 
remain for domeſtic circulation. Suppoſe any rea- 


ſonable deductions from Mr. Necker's computa- 
tion; the remainder muſt ſtill amount to an im- 


menſe ſum. Cauſes thus powerful fo acquire and to 


retain, cannot be found in diſcouraged induſtry, inſe- 


cure property > and a en, e gover- 


ment » 


Indeed, when I conſider the face of the king- 
dom of France ; the multitude and opulence of her 
cities; the uſeful magnificence of her ſpacious 
high-roads and bridges; the opportunity of her 


artificial canals and navigations, opening the conve- 
niences of maritime communication through a ſolid 


continent of ſo immenſe an extent; when I turn 
my eyes to the ſtupendous works of her ports and 
harbours, and to her whole naval apparatus, whe- 
ther for war or trade; when I bring before my 
view the number of her fortifications, conſtrued 


with ſo bold and maſterly a ſxill, and made and 
maintained at ſo prodigious a charge, preſenting an 


armed front and impenetrable barrier to her ene- 
mies upon every fide ; when I recolle& how very 
ſmall a part of that extenſive region is without 


cultivation, and to what complete perfection the 
culture of many of the beſt productions of the 


earth has been brought in France; when I reflect 


on the excallence of her manufactures and fabrics, 


ſecond 


{9 ) 
ſecond to none but ours, and in ſome particulars Mr,Burke. 
"dp 

not ſecond ; when I contemplate the grand foun- 

dations of charity, public and private; when I ſur- 

vey the ſtate of all the arts that beautify and poliſh 

life ; when I reckon the men ſhe has bred for ex- 

tending her fame in war, her able ſtateſmen, the 

multitude of her profound lawyers and theolo- 

gians, her philoſophers, her critics, her hiſtorians | 
and antiquaries, her poets, and her orators ſacred 

and profane; I behold in all this ſomething which 

awes and commands the imagination, which checks 

the mind on the brink of precipitate and indiſcri- a 

minate cenſure, and which demands that we ſhould 

very ſeriouſly examine, what and how great are the 

latent vices that could authoriſe us at once to level 

ſo ſpacious a fabric with the ground. I do not re- 

cogniſe, in this view of things, the deſpotiſm of 
Turkey, Nor do I diſcern the character of a go- 

vernment that has been, on the whole, ſo oppreſ- 

five, or ſo corrupt, or ſo negligent, as to be utterly 

unfit for all reformation. I muſt think ſuch a 

government well deſerved to have its excellencies 

heightened; its faults corretted ; and its capacities 

improved into a Britiſh conſtitution. 

Whoever has examined into the proceedings of 

that depoſed government for ſeveral years back, can- 

not fail to have obſerved, amidſt the inconſtancy 

and fluctuation natural to courts, an earneſt endea» 

vour. towards the proſperity and improvement of 

the country : he muſt admit, that it had long | 
been employed, in ſome inſtances, wholly to re- j 
move, in many conſiderably to correct, the abuſive ' | 0 

practices 
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vit Bunke. practices and vufages that bad prevailed in the ſtate; 
—— and chat even the unlimited power of the ſovereign 


over the perſons of his ſubjects, ineonſiſtent as un- 
doubtedly it was with law and liberty, had yet 


been every day growing more mitigated in the 
. exerciſe. - Sa far-from refuſing itſelf to reforma- 
tion, that government was open, with a cenſurable 
degree of facility, to all forts of projects and pro- 
jectors on the ſuhject. Rather too much counte- 
nance was given to the ſpirit of innovation, which 
ſoon was turned againſt thoſe who foſtered it, and 
ended in their ruin. It is but cold, and no very 
flattering juſtice to that fallen monarchy, to ſay, 


that, for many years, it treſpaſſed more by levity 


and want of judgment in ſeveral of its ſchemes, 


than from any defect in diligence or in publie 
ſpirit. To compare the government of France for 
the laſt fifteen or ſixteen years with wife and well- 
© conſtituted eftabliſhments during that or during 


any period, is not to act with fairneſs. But if in 
point of prodigality in the expenditure of money, 
or in point of rigour in the exerciſe of power, it be 
compared with any of the former reigns, I believe 
candid judges will give little credit to the good in- 
tentions of thoſe who dwell perpetually on the do- 


nations to favourites, or on the expences of the 


court, or on the horrors of the Baiktle 1 in che reign 


of Louis the Sixteenth *. | 

*The world is obliged to Mr, de Cubes hrs ks ths 
has taken to refute the ſcandalous exaggeratibns relative to fome 
of the royal expences, and to detect the fallacious account given 
of penſions, far the wicked purpoſe of provoking the populace to 


all forts * crimes. 
Whether 
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EF Whether the ſyſtem, if it deſerves ſuch a name, Nr. Burke. 
now built on the ruins of that ancient monarchy, * 
Vin be able to give a better account of the popu- 

XX lation and wealth of the country, which it has taken 

4 | under its care, is a matter very doubtful. Inſtead 

1 of improving by the change, I apprehend that a 
bong ſeries of years muſt be told before it can re- 
cover in any degree the effects of this philoſophic 

| | | revolution, and before the nation can be replaced 

on its former footing If Dr. Price ſhould think fit, 


a few years hence, to fayour us with an eſtimate of 
me population of France, he will hardly be able to 
make up his tale of thirty millions of ſouls, as 
computed in 1789, or the afſembly's computation 
of twenty-fix millions of that year; or even Mr. 

| Necker's twenty-five millions in 1780. I hear 
that there are conſiderable emigrations from 
France; and that many, quitting that voluptuous 

| climate, and that ſeductive Circean liberty, have £ 
taken refuge in the frozen regions, and under the 
Britiſh deſpotiſm, of CAN ADA. 

In the preſent diſappearance of coin, no en 
could think it the ſame country, in which the 
preſent miniſter of the finances has been * * 
diſcover fourſcore millions ſterling in ſpecie. Fron 
its general aff pect one would conclude that it bad 
been for ſome time paſt under the ſpecial direc- | 
tion of the learned academicians of Laputa and 
Balnibarbi . Already the population of Paris 
has ſo declined, that Mr. Necker ſtated to the 


* See Gulliver's Travels for the idea of countries governed by 
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national 


Mr. Burke. national aſſembly the proviſion to be made for its 
S—— ſubſiſtence at a fifth leſs than what had formerly 


{ =} 


been found requiſite *. It is ſaid (and I have 
never heard it contradicted) that an hundred thou- 


ſand people are out of employment in that city, 


though it is become the ſeat of the impriſoned 
court and national aſſembly. Nothing, I am cre- 
dibly informed, can exceed the ſhocking and diſ- 
guſting ſpectacle of mendicancy diſplayed in that 
capital. Indeed, the votes of the national afſem- 
bly leave no doubt of the fact. They have lately 
appointed a ſtanding committee of mendicancy. 
They are contriving at once a vigorous police on 
this ſubject, and, for the firſt time, the impoſition 
of a tax to maintain the poor, for whoſe preſent 
relief great ſums appear on the face of the public 
accounts of the year +: In the mean time, the 
leaders 


> * Mr. de 8 ſtates the falling off of the population of 


Paris as far more conſiderable; and it may be ſo, ſince the pe- 


riod of Mr. Necker's calculation. 
+ Travaux de charitẽ pour ſubvenir au 
manque de travail 2 Paris et dans les Liv. 1 
province ?: ? — — 3,866,926 Ste 1615121 13 4 
N de vagabondage et de la men- HER 
ieitẽ — =_ — — I,671,417 — 69,642 7 6 
© Primes pour 1'importation de grains — $5,671,997 — 236,329 9 2 


Depenſes relatives aux ſubſiſtances, deduc- ' 
tion faite des rẽcouvremens qui ont eu lieu 39,87 1,790 — 1,661,324 1 


Total — Liv. $1,082,034 Sts 2,128,418 


When I ſent this book to the preſs I entertained ſome doubt 
concerning the nature and extent of the laſt article i in the above 
accounts, which is only under a general head, without any de- 
tail., Since then I have ſeen M. de Calonne 8 work. I muſt 


think it a great loſs to me that I had not that advantage ear 
lier. 
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( 13 ) 
leaders of the legiſlative clubs and coffee-houſes Mr. Burke. 
are intoxicated with admiration at their own wi 

dom and ability. They ſpeak with the moſt ſove- 
reign contempt of the reſt of the world. They tell 
the people, to comfort them in the rags with which 

| they have clothed them, that they are a nation of 
2X philoſophers; and ſometimes, by all the arts of 
XX quackiſh parade, by ſhow, tumult, and buſtle, 
X ſometimes by the alarms of plots and invaſions, 
they attempt to drown the cries of indigence, and 
to divert the eyes of the obſerver from the ruin and e 
wretchedneſs of the ſtate. A brave people will cer- 
tainly prefer liberty, accompanied with a virtuous 8 
poverty, to a depraved and wealthy ſervitude. 
But before the price of comfort and opulence is 
paid, one ought to be pretty ſure it is real liberty 
which is purchaſed, and that ſhe is to be purchaſed 
at no other price. I ſhall always, however, conſi- 
der that liberty as very equivocal in her appear- 
ance, which has not wiſdom and juſtice: for her 
companions, and does not lead proſperity and 
plenty in her train. 


lier. M. de Calonne thinks this article to be on account of 
general ſubſiſtence: but as he is not able to comprehend how ſo 
great a loſs as upwards of C. 1, 661, ooo ſterling could be ſuſ- 
tained on the difference between the price and the ſale of 
grain, he ſeems to attribute this enormous head of charge to 
ſecret expences of the revolution. I cannot ſay any thing po- 
ſitively on that ſubject. The reader is capable of judging, by 
the aggregate of theſe immenſe charges, on the ſtate and con- 
dition of France; and the ſyſtem of public economy adopted 
in that nation. Theſe articles of account produced no enquiry 
or diſcuſſion in the National Aﬀeembly, yx. 


The 


[46-1 
Ir Burke. The advocates for this xEVoLUTION, not fatis- 
— fied with exapgerating the vices of their ancient 


government, ſtrike at the fame of their country it- 
felf, by painting almoſt all that could have at · 
BILITY and their CLERGY, as objects of horror. 
If this were only a libel, there had not been much 
in it. But it has practical conſequences. Had your 
nobility and gentry, who formed the gteat body of 
your landed men, and the whole of your military 
officers, reſembled thoſe of Germany, at the period 
when the Hanſe towns were neceſſitated to confe- 
derate againſt the nobles in defence of their pro- 
perty—had they been like the Or/int and Vitelli in 
Italy, who uſed to fally from their fortified dens to 
rob the trader and traveller—had they been ſuch as 
the Mamalukes in Egypt, or the Nayres on the coaſt 
of Malabar, I do admit, that too critical an en- 
quiry might not be adviſable into the means of 
freeing the world from ſuch a nuiſance. The ſta- 
tues of Equity and Mercy might be veiled for a 
moment. The tendereſt minds, confounded with 
the dreadful exigence in which morality ſubmits to 


the ſuſpenſion of its own rules in favour of its own 


principles, might turn aſide whilſt fraud and vio- 
lence were accompliſhing the deſtruction of a 
pretended nobility which diſgraced whilft it perſe- 
cuted human nature. The perſons moſt abhorrent 
from blood, and treaſon, and arbitrary confiſcation, 
might remain filent l of this civil war © be⸗ 
tween the vices. 


But did the privileged hobliiey 690 4 met under 
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or Mamulukes of this age, ot as the Orfini and Viteli 
of ancient mes? If I had then aſked the queſtion, 

1 ſhould have paſſed for a madman. What have 
they fince done that they were to be driven into 


WE þ 

= |} 

eile, that their perfons ſhould be hunted about, 
Li ; 2 A 

= 


tnangled, and tottured, their families diſperſed, 
their houſes laid in aſhes, that their order ſhould - 


3 de aboliſhed, and the memory of it, if poſſible, 


extinguiſhed, by ordaining them to change the 
very names by which they were uſually known ? 
Read their inſtructions to their repreſentatives. They 
breathe the ſpirit of Hberty as warmly, and they re- 
commend reformation as ſtrongly, as any other order. 
Their privileges relative to contribution were volun- 


| tarily furrendered; as the king, from che beginning, 


ſurrendered all pretence to a right of taxation. Upon 
a free conſtitution there vras but oneopinion in France. 
The abſolute monarchy was at an end. It breathed 
its laſt, without a groan, without ſtruggle, without 
convulſion. All the ſtruggle, all che diſſenſion aroſe 
afterwards upon the preference of a deſpotic demo- 
cracy to a government of reciprocal controul. The 
triumph of the victorious party was over che _ 
ciples of a Britiſh conftitution. | 
I have obſerved che affectation, which, for my | 
years paſt, has prevailed in Paris even to a degree 
perfectly childiſh, of idolizing the memory of your 


Henry the Fourth. If any thing could put one 


out of humour with that ornament to the kingly 
character, It would be this overdone ſtyle of inſi · 
dious 


de king's precept at Verſailles, in 1989, or ther Mr.Burk, 
XX conſtituents, deſerve to be looked on as the Nayres 


6 a6 y 

Mur Burke. dious panegyric. The perſons who have worked 
this engine the moſt buſily, are thoſe who have 
ended their panegyrics in dethroning his ſucceſſor 
and deſcendant; a man, as natured at the 
leaſt as Henry the Fourth; altogether as fond of 
his people; and who has 8 infinitely more to 
' Correct the ancient vices of the ſtate than that great 
monarch did, or we are ſure he ever meant to do. 

Well it is for his panegyriſts that they have not 

him to deal with. For Henry of Navarre was a 
rreſolute, active, and politic prince. He poſſeſſed 
indeed great humanity and mildneſs; but an hu- 

manity and mildneſs that never ſtood in the way of 

= his intereſts. He never ſought to be loved with- 
out putting himſelf firſt in a condition to be feared, 

He uſed ſoft language with determined conduct. 

He aſſerted and maintained his authority in the 

groſs, and diſtributed his acts of conceſſion only in 

the detail. He ſpent the income of his preroga- 

tives nobly ; but he took care not to break in upon 

the capital ; never abandoning for a moment any 

of the claims, which he made under the funda- 

mental laws, nor ſparing to ſhed the blood of thoſe 

who oppoſed him, often in the field, ſometimes 

upon the {caffold, Becauſe he knew how to make 

his virtues reſpected by the ungrateful, he has 

merited the praiſes of thoſe whom, if they had 

lived in his time, he would have ſhut up in the 

Baſtile, and brought to puniſhment along with the 

regicides whom he hanged after he bad famiſhed 

Paris into a ſurrender. 1205 

If theſe Tami are in el in | their admi- 

28815 | ration 


EW 


ration of Henry the Fourth, they muſt remember, Mr. Burke. 


that they cannot think more highly of him, than he 

did of the nobleſſe of France; whoſe virtue, ho- 

nour, courage, patriotiſm, and loyalty were his 
conſtant theme. 

But the nobility of dis: are degenerated "I 
the days of Henry the Fourth.—This is poſſible. 
But it is more than TI can believe to be true in any 
great degree. I do not pretend to know France as 
correctly as ſome others; but I have endeavoured 


| through my whole life to make myſelf acquainted 


with human nature: otherwiſe I ſhould be unfit ta 
take even my humble part in the ſervice of mankind. 

In that ſtudy I could not pals by a vaſt portion of 
our nature, as it appeared modified in a country but 
twenty-four miles from the ſhore of this iſland. 
On my beſt obſervation, compared with my beſt 


enquiries, I found your nobility for the greater 


part compoſed of men of an high ſpirit, and of a 
delicate ſenſe of honour, both with regard to them- 
ſelves individually, and with regard to their whole 
corps, over whom they kept, beyond what is com- 


mon in other countries, a cenſorial eye. They 


were tolerably well-bred ; very officious, humane, 
and hoſpitable ; in their converſation frank and 
open; with a good military tone; and reaſonably 
tinctured with literature, particularly of the authors 
in their own language. Many had pretenſions far 
above this deſcription. I ſpeak of thoſe who were 

generally met with. | 
As to their behaviour to the inferior claſſes, they 
appeared to me to comport themſelves towards 
C them 


( 18 Y : 


Mr Burke them with good-nature, and with ſomething more 


nearly approaching to familiarity, than 1s generally 
practiſed with us in the intercourſe between the 
higher and lower ranks of life. To ſtrike any per- 


fon, even in the moſt abje& condition, was a thing 


in a manner unknown, and would be highly dif- 
graceful. Inſtances of other ill- treatment of the 
humble part of the community were rare ; and as 
to attacks made upon the property or the perſonal 
liberty of the commons, I never heard of any what- 
ſoever from them ; nor, whilft the laws were in vi- 
gour under the ancient government, would ſuch 
tyranny in ſubje&s have been permitted. As men 
of landed eſtates, I had no fault to find with their 
conduct, though much to reprehend, and much to 
with changed, in many of the old tenures. Where 
the letting of their land was by rent, I could not 
diſcover that their agreements with their farmers 
were oppreſſive ; nor when they were in partner- 
ſhip with the farmer, as often was the caſe, have 1 
heard that they had taken the lion's ſhare. The 
proportions ſeemed not inequitable. There might 
betexceptions ; but certainly they were exceptions 
only. I have no reaſon to believe that in theſe re- 
ſpects the landed nobleſſe of France were worſe than 
the landed gentry of this country; certainly in no 
reſpect more vexatious than the land-holders, not 
noble, of their own nation. In cities the nobility 
had no manner of power; in the country very little, 
You know, Sir, that much of the civil government, 
and the police in the moſt eſſential parts, was not 
in the hands of that nobility which preſents itſelf 

15 = farſt 


(9 ) 
firſt to our conſideration. The revenue, the ſyſtem Mr. Burke. 
and collection of which were the moſt grievous 3 
parts of the French government, was not admi- 
niſtered by the men of the ſword; nor were they 
anſwerable for the vices of its principle, or the 
vexations, where any ſuch exiſted, in its matiage- 


— 


ment. 
Denying, as I am well warratited to do, that the 


nobility had any conſiderable ſhare in the oppreſ: 
ſion of the people, in caſes in which real oppreſſion 
exiſted, I am ready to admit that they were not 
without confiderable faults and errors. A fooliſh 
imitation of the worſt part of the manners of 
England, which impaired their natural character 
without ſubſtituting in its place what perhaps they 
meant to copy, has certainly rendered them worſe 
than formerly they were: Habitual diffoluteneſs 
of manners continued beyond the pardonable pe- 
riod of life, was more common amongſt them than 
it is with us; and it reigned with the leſs hope of 
remedy, though poſſibly with ſomething of leſs 
miſchief, by being covered with more exterior de- 
corum. They countenanced too much that licen- 
tious philoſophy which has helped to bring on their 4 
ruin. There was another error amongſt them more 
fatal. Thoſe of the commons, who approached to 
or exceeded many of the nobility in point of wealth, 
were not fully admitted to the rank and eſtimation 
which wealth, in reaſon and good policy, ought to 
beſtow in every country; though I think not 
equally with that of other nobility. The two 
kinds of ariſtocracy were too punctiliouſiy kept 
ys 2 aſunder; 


( 20 ) 
Mr:Burke: aſunder; leſs ſo, however, than in Germany and 
— ſome other nations. 

This ſeparation, as I have already taken the li- 
berty of ſuggeſting to you, I conceive to be one 
principal cauſe of the deſtruction of the old no- 
bility. The military, particularly, was too exclu- 
ſively reſerved for men of family. But after all, 
this was an error of opinion, which a conflicting 
opinion would have rectified. - A permanent aſ- 
ſembly, in which the commons had their ſhare of 
power, would foon aboliſh whatever was too invi- 

dious and inſulting in theſe diſtinctions; and even 
the faults in the morals of the nobility would have 
been probably corrected by the greater varieties 
of occupation and purſuit to which a conſtitution 
by orders would have given rife. 

All this violent cry againſt the nobility I take to 
be a mere work of art. To be honoured and even 
privileged by the laws, opinions, and inveterate 
uſages of our country, growing out of the preju- 
dice of ages, has nothing to provoke horror and 
1ndignation 1n any man. Even to be too tenacious 
of thoſe privileges is not abſolutely a crime. The 
ſtrong ſtruggle in every individual to preſerve poſ- 
ſeffion of what he has found to belong to him and 
to diſtinguiſh him, is one of the ſecurities againſt 
injuſtice and deſpotiſm implanted in our nature. 

It operates as an inſtinct to ſecure property, and to 
preſerve communities in a ſettled ſtate. What is 
there to ſhock in this? Nobility is a graceful orna- 

ment to the civil order. It is the Corinthian cpi- 
tal of poliſhed ſociety, Ones Boni nobilitati ſemper 
favemus, 


3 ˙ A fo Mia": Mid Sidi, 


— - 
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favemus, was the ſaying of a wiſe and good man. Mr.Burke; 
It is indeed one ſign of a liberal and benevolent 
mind to incline to it with ſome ſort of partial pro- 


2 | penſity. He feels no ennobling principle in his 
| own heart who wiſhes to level all the artificial inſti- 
tutions which have been adopted for giving a body 
P to opinion, and permanence to fugitive eſteem. It 
c is a ſour, malignant, envious diſpoſition, without 
taſte for the reality, or for any image or repreſenta 
: tion of virtue, that ſees with joy the unmerited fall 
of what had long flouriſhed in ſplendour and in ho- 


nour. I do not like to fee any thing deſtroyed ; 
any void produced in ſociety; any ruin on the 
face of the land. It was therefore with no diſap- 
pointment or diſſatisfaction that my enquiries and 
obſervations did not preſent to me any tncorrigible 
vices in the nobleſſe of France, or any abuſe which 
could not be removed by a reform very ſhort of 
abolition. Your nobleſſe did not deſerve puniſh- 
ment ; but to degrade 1s to puniſh. 
It was with the ſame ſatisfaction I found that the 
reſult of my enquiry concerning your clergy was 
not diſſimilar, It is no ſoothing news to my ears, 
that great bodies of men are incurably corrupt. It 
is not with much credulity I liſten to any, when 
they ſpeak evil of thoſe whom they are going to - 
plunder. I rather ſuſpect that vices are feigned 
or exaggerated, when profit is looked for in their 
puniſhment. An enemy 1s a bad witneſs : a robber 
is a worſe. Vices and abuſes there were undoubt- | 
edly in that order, and muſt be. It was an old 
eſtabliſhment, and nor frequently reviſed, But 1 
1 > „ 


( 22 ) 
Mr. Burke. ſaw no crimes in the individuals that merited con- 
gatcaation of their ſubſtance, nor thoſe cruel inſults 
and degradations, and that unnatural perſecution 
which have been ſubſtituted in the place of melio- 
rating regulation. 

If there had been any juſt cauſe for this new re- 
ligious perſecution, the atheiſtic libellers, who act 
as trumpeters to animate the populace to plunder, 
do not love any body ſo much as not to dwell with 
complacence on the vices of the exiſting clergy. 
This they have je. They find themſelves 
obliged to rake into thehiſtories of former ages 
(which they have ranſacked with a malignant and 
profligate induſtry), for every inſtance of oppreſ- 
ſion and perſecution which has been made by that 
body or in its favour, in order to juſtify, upon very 
iniquitous, becauſe very illogical principles of re- 

taliation, their own perſecutions, and their own 

dcdruelties. After deſtroying all other genealogies | 
and family diſtinctions, they invent a ſort of pedi- 
gree of crimes. It is not very juſt to chaſtiſe men 
for the offences of their natural anceftors ; but to 
take the fiction of anceſtry in a corporate ſucceſ- 
ſion, as a ground for puniſhing men who have no 
relation to guilty acts, except in names and general 

_ deſcriptions, is a ſort of refinement in injuſtice be- 
longing to the philoſophy of this enlightened age. 

The aſſembly puniſhes men, many, if not moſt, of 
whom abhor the violent conduct of eccleſiaſtics in 
former times as much as their preſent perſecutors 
can do, and who would be as loud and as ſtrong in 
1 expreſſion of that 1 if they were not well 
aware 
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(1+ } 
aware of the purpoſes for which all this declamation 
is employed. 

Corporate bodies are immortal for the good of 
the members, but not for their puniſhment, Na- 
tions themſelves are. ſuch corporations. As well 
might we in England think of waging inexpiable 
war upon all Frenchmen for the evils which they 
have brought upon us in the ſeveral periods of our 


mutual hoſtilities. You might, on your part, think 
yourſelves juſtified in falling upon all Engliſhmen 


on account of the unparalleled calamities brought 
upon the people of France by the unjuſt invaſions 
of our Henries and our Edwards. Indeed we 
ſhould be mutually juſtified in this exterminatory 
war upon each other, full as much as you are in the 
unprovoked perſecution of your preſent countrymen, 
on account of the conduct of men of the farms name 
in other times. 


It your clergy, or any clergy, ſhould ſhew them- 


| ſelves vicious beyond the fair bounds allowed to 


human infirmity, and to ghoſe profeſſional faults 


Mr. Burke 
. 


which can hardly be ſeparated from profeſſional vir- 


tues, though their vices never can countenance the 
exerciſe of oppreſſion, I do admit, that they would 
naturally have the effect of abating very much of 
our indignation againſt the tyrants who exceed 


meaſure and juſtice in their puniſhment. I can al- 
low in clergymen, through all their diviſions, ſome 
tenaciouſneſs of their own opinion; ſome overflow- 
ings of zeal for its propagation ; ſome predilection 


to their own ſtate and office; ſome attachment to 


the intereſt of their own corps; ſome preference to 


C 4 ; thoſe 


4 


Mr. Burke: thoſe who liſten with docility to their doavities, 
by beyond thoſe who ſcorn and deride them. I allow 


( 24 ) 


all this, becauſe I am a man who have to deal with 
men, and who would not, through a violence of 


toleration, run into the greateſt of all intolerance. © il 
I muſt bear with infirmities until they feſter into 


crimes. : 

_ Undoubtedly, the natural progreſs of the paſ- 
fions, from frailty to vice, ought to be prevented by 
a watchful eye and a firm hand. But 1s 1t true that 


the body of your clergy had paſſed thoſe limits of a 


juſt allowance ? From the general ſtyle of your late 
publications of all ſorts, one would be led to believe 
that your clergy in France were a fort of monſters ; 
an horrible compoſition of ſuperſtition, 1gnorance, 
ſloth, fraud, avarice, and tyranny. But 1s this true ? 
Is it true, that the lapſe of time, the ceſſation of 
conflicting intereſts, the woeful experience of the 


evils reſulting from party rage, have had no ſort of 


influence gradually to meliorate their minds ? Is it 
true, that they were daily renewing invaſions on the 
civil power, troubling the domeſtic quiet of their 
country, and rendering the operations of its go- 
vernment feeble and precarious ? Is it true, that the 
clergy of our times have preſſed down the laity 
with an iron hand, and were, in all places, lighting 


up the fires of a ſavage perſecution ? Did they by 


every fraud endeavour to increaſe their eſtates? Did 
they uſe to exceed the due demands on eſtates that 
were their own ? Or, rigidly ſcrewing up right into 
wrong, did they convert a legal claim into a vex- 
atious extortion ? re not poſſeſſed of power, 
were 


„ 8 
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Were they enflamed with a violent litigious ſpirit 


: of controverſy? Goaded on with the ambition of 


intellectual ſovereignty, were they ready to fly in the 


| | face of all magiſtracy, to fire churches, to maſſacre 


the prieſts of other deſcriptions, to pull down altars, 


and to make their way over the ruins of ſubverted 
government to an enfpire of doctrine, ſometimes 
IT Hattering, ſometimes forcing the conſciences of men 


from the juriſdiction of public inſtitutions into a 


8 ſubmiſſion to their perſonal authority, beginning 
= with a claim of liberty and en with an abuſe of 


power? 
Theſe, or ſome of theſe, were the vices objecked, 


4 were they filled with the vices of thoſe who envy it? Mr.Burke- 


Gap 


and not wholly without foundation, to ſeveral of 


the churchmen of former times, who belonged to 


the two great parties which then divided and diſ- 
tracted Europe. - 

If there was in France, as in other countries 
there viſibly is, a great abatement, rather than any 
increaſe of theſe vices, inſtead of loading the pre- 
ſent clergy with the crimes of other men, and the 
odious character of other times, in common equity 
they ought to be praiſed, encouraged, and ſup- 
ported, in their departure from a ſpirit which diſ- 
graced their predeceſſors, and for having aſſumed a 


temper of mind and manners more ſuitable to their 
ſacred function. 


When my occaſions took me into France, to- 
wards the cloſe of the late reign, the clergy, under 


all their forms, engaged a conſiderable part of my 


curiofity, So far from finding (except from one 


ſet 


* 
( 26 ) 
Mr. Burke. ſet of men, not then very numerous, though very 
active) the complaints and diſcontents againſt tha 
| body, which ſome publications had given me rea- 
ſon to expect, I perceived little or no public or 
private uneaſineſs on their account. On further 
examination, I found the clergy in general, perſons BF . 
of moderate minds and decorous manners; I in- 
clude the ſeculars, and the regulars of both ſexes. 
I had not the good fortune to know a great many 
of the parochual clergy ; but in general I received a 
perfectly good account of their morals, and of their 
attention to their duties.“ With ſome of the higher | 
clergy I had a eee ba : and of the 
reſt in that claſs, very good means of information, 
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They were, almoſt all of them, perſons of noble : 
birth. They reſembled others of their own rank; # 
| and where there was any difference, it was in their A 
| _ favour. They were more fully educated than the h 
| military nobleſſe; ſo as by no means to diſgrace 
| their profeſſion by ignorance, or by want of fitneſs 8 
for the exerciſe of their authority. They ſeemed to * 
0 me, beyond the clerical character, liberal and open; | - 
| | with the hearts of gentlemen, and men of honour; h 
* neither inſolent nor ſervile in their manners and = 
3 conduct. They ſeemed to me rather a ſuperior E 
9 claſs; a ſet of men, amongſt whom you would not 4 
1 be ſurpriſed to find a Fenelon. I faw among the . 
i clergy in Paris (many of the deſcription are not to - © 
i be met with any where) men of great learning and i 
candour; and I had reaſon to believe, that this de- i 
{ih ſcription was not confined to Paris. What I found 2 
| | in other places, I know was accidental; and there- 5 
. | fore 5 
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| fore to be preſumed a fair ſample. I ſpent a few Mr.Burke. 
days in a provincial town, where, in the abſence of 


the biſhop, I paſſed my evenings with three clergy- 
men, his vicars general, perſons who would have 
done honour to any church. They were all well- 
informed ; two of them of deep, general, and ex- 
tenſive erudition, ancient and modern, oriental and 


i weſtern ; particularly in their own profeſſion. 
They had a more extenſive knowledge of our Eng- 


liſh divines than I expected; and they entered into 
the genius of thoſe writers with a critical accuracy, 
One of theſe gentlemen is fince dead, the Abbe 
Morangis. I pay this tribute, without reluctance, 
to the memory of that noble, reverend, learned, 
and excellent perſqn ; and I ſhould do the ſame, 
with equal cheerfulneſs, to the merits of the others, 
who I believe are ſtill living, if I did not fear to 
hurt thoſe whom I am unable to ſerve. 

Some of theſe ecclefiaſtics of rank are, by all 


titles, perſons. deſerving of general reſpect. They 
are deſerving of gratitude from me, and from many 


Engliſh. If this letter ſnould ever come into their 


hands, I hope they will believe there are thoſe of 


our nation who feel for their unmerited fall, and 
for the cruel confiſcation of their fortunes, with 


no common ſenſibility. What I fay of them 


is a teſtimony, as far as one feeble voice can go, 


which I owe to truth, Whenever the queſtion of 


this unnatural perſecution is congerned, I will pay 
it. No one ſhall prevent me from being juſt and 
grateful. The time is fitted for the duty; and it is 


particularly becoming to ſhew our juſtice and gra- 


3 titude, 


1 
Mr. Burke. titude, when thoſe who have deſerved well of us 
and of mankind are labouring under popular oblo- 
quy and the perſecutions of oppreſſive power. 

You had before your revolution about an hun- 
dred and twenty biſhops. A few of them were men 
of eminent ſanctity, and charity without limit. 
When we talk of the heroic, of courſe we talk of 
rare, virtue. I believe the inſtances of eminent de- 
pravity may be as rare amongſt them as thoſe of 
tranſcendent goodneſs. Examples of avarice and 
of licentiouſneſs may be picked out, I do not queſ- 
tion it, by thoſe who delight in the inveſtigation 
which leads to ſuch diſcoveries. A man, as old as 
I am, will not be aſtoniſhed that ſeveral, in every 
deſcription, do not lead that perfect life of ſelf-de- 
nial, with regard to wealth or to pleaſure, which is 
wiſhed for by all, by ſome expected, but by none 
exacted with more rigour than by thoſe who are 
the moſt attentive to their own intereſts, or the 
moſt indulgent to their own paſſions. When I was 
in France, I am certain that the number of vicious 
prelates was not great. Certain individuals among 
them not diſtinguiſhable for the regularity of their 
lives, made ſome amends for their want of the ſe- 
vere virtues, in their poſſeſſion of the liberal; and 
were endowed with qualities which made them 
uſeful in the church and ſtate. I am told that, 
with few exceptions, Louis the Sixteenth had been 
more attentive. to character, in his promotions to 
that rank, than his immediate predeceſſor; and I 

believe (as ſome ſpirit of reform has prevailed 
through the whole reign) that it may be true. 

6 According 
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According to their invariable courſe, the framers Mr. Burke. 
of the new conſtitution have begun with the utter . 
W abolition of the parliaments. —Theſe venerable bo- 
dies, like the reſt of the old government, ſtood in 
need of reform, even though there ſhould be no 
change made in the monarchy. — They required 
| ſeveral more alterations to adapt them to the ſyſtem 
| of a free conſtitution. —But they had particulars in 
their conſtitution, and thoſe not a few, which deſerved 
approbation from the wiſe.—They poſſeſſed one 
fundamental excellence; they were independent.— 
The moſt doubtful circumſtance attendant on their 
office, that of its being vendible, contributed how- 
ever to this independency of character. They held 
for life. Indeed they may be ſaid to have held by 
| inheritance. Appointed by the monarch, they 
were conſidered as nearly out of his power. The 
© moſt determined exertions of that authority againſt 


them only ſhewed their radical independence. 


| They compoſed permanent bodies politic, conſti- 


tuted to reſiſt arbitrary innovation ; and from that 


| corporate conſtitution, and from moſt of their 


torms, they were well calculated to afford both cer- 


| tainty and ſtability to. the laws. They had been a 
| ſafe aſylum to ſecure theſe laws in all the revolu- 


tions of humour and opinion. They had ſaved that 
lacred depoſit of the country during the reigns of 


| arbitrary princes, and the ſtruggles of arbitrary 


factions. They kept alive the memory and record 


q of the conſtitution. They were the great ſecurity 
to private property; which might be ſaid (when 
| perſonal liberty had no exiſtence) to be, in fact, as 


well 


tw) 
Mr. Burke, well guarded i in France as in any other country. 
S—— Whatever is fupreme 1 in a ftate ought to have, as - 
much as poſſible, its judicial authority ſo conſti- 
tuted as not only not to depend upon it, but in 
ſome ſort to balance it. It ought to give a ſecu- 
rity to its juſtice againſt its power. It ought to 
make its judicature, as it were, . exterior 


to the ſtate. 
Theſe parliaments had furniſhed, not the belt 


certainly, but ſome conſiderable corrective to the 
exceſſes and vices of the monarchy. Such an in- 
dependent judicature was ten times more neceflary 
when a democracy became the abſolute e of 
the country. 

If che parliaments had been nd ſtd of 
being diſſolved at fo ruinous a change to the na- 
tion, they might have ſerved in this new common- 
wealth, perhaps not preciſely the ſame (I do not 
mean an exact parallel), but near the ſame purpoſes 
as the court and ſenate of Areopagus did in 
Athens; that is, as one of the balances and cor- 
rectives to the evils of a light and unjuſt demo- 
cracy. Every one knows, that this tribunal was of 
the great ſtay of that ſtate; every one knows with 


what care it was upheld, and with what a religious f 
awe it was conſecrated. The parliaments were not 8 
wholly free from faction, I admit; but this evil * 

5 5 ee 

was exterior and accidental, and not ſo much the 2 
vice of their conſtitution itſelf, as it muſt be in 

| OY RN Beit ran 

your new contrivance of ſexennial elective judica- : 

tories. Several Engliſh commend the abolition of 8 


the old tribunals, as ſuppoſing that they deter- 


tC 7 


mined every thing by bribery and corruption. Nr. Burke. 
— — 


But they have ſtood the teſt of monarchic and re- 
publican ſcrutiny. The court was well diſpoſed 
to prove corruption on thoſe bodies when they 
were diſſolved in 1771. Thoſe who have again 
diſſolved them would have done the fame if they 
cloud; but both requiſitions having failed, I con- 
_ clude, that groſs pecuniary corruption muſt have 

been rather rare amongſt them. . 

When men are encouraged to go into a certain 
mode of life by the exiſting laws, and protected in 
that mode as in a lawful occupation hen they have 
accommodated all their ideas, and all their habits 
to it—when the law had long made their adherence 
toits rules a ground of reputation, and their depar- 
ture from them a ground of diſgrace and even of 
penalty] am ſure it is unjuſt in legiflature, by an 
arbitrary act, to offer a ſudden violence to their 
minds and their feelings ; forcibly to degrade them 
from their ſtate and condition, and to ſtigmatize 
with ſhame and infamy that character and thoſe 
cuſtoms which before had been made the meaſure 
of their happineſs and honour. If to this be added 
an expulſion from their habitations, and a confif- 
cation of all their goods, I am not ſagacious enough 
to diſcover how. this deſpotic ſport, made of the 
feelings, confeiences, prejudices, and properties of 
men, can be diſcriminated from the rankeſt ty- 
ranny. 

If the injuſtice of the courſe purfued in France 
be clear, the policy of the meaſure, that is, the 

publie 


(32) 
8 benefit ko be expected from it, ought to be 
at leaſt as evident, and at leaſt as important. To a 


man who acts under the influence of no paſſion, 


who has nothing in view in his projects but the 
public good, a great difference will immediately 
ſtrike him, between what policy would dictate on 
the original introduction of ſuch inſtitutions, and 
on a queſtion of their total abolition, where they 
have caſt their roots wide and deep, and where by 
long habit things more valuable than themſelves are 
ſo adapted to them, and in a manner interwoven with 


them, that the one cannot be deſtroyed without 


notably impairing the other. He might be em- 


barraſſed, if the caſe were really ſuch as ſophiſters 


repreſent it in their paltry ſtyle of debating. But in 


this, as in moſt queſtions of ſtate, there is a middle. 
There is ſomething elſe than the mere alternative 


of abſolute deſtructi ion, or unreformed exiſtence. 
Spartam nactus es; hanc exorna, This is, in my opi- 
nion, a rule of profound ſenſe, and ought never to 
depart from the mind of an honeſt reformer. 1 
cannot conceive how any man can have brought 
himſelf to that pitch of preſumption, to conſider 
his country as nothing but carte blanche, upon 
which he may ſcribble whatever he pleaſes. A man 
full of warm ſpeculative benevolence may wiſh his 
ſociety otherwiſe conſtituted than he finds it; but a 


good patriot, and a true politician, always conſiders 


how he ſhall make the moſt of the exiſting ma- 
terials of his country, A diſpoſition to preſerve, 
and an ability to improve, taken together, would 

WY | 23 FOE 


CN. 
be my ſtandard of a ſtateſman. Every thing elſe 
is vulgar in the conception, perilous in the exe- 
cution. 


Mr. Burke. 


There are moments in 1 the fortune of ſtates, when 


| particular men are called to make improvements by 
great mental exertion. In thoſe moments, even 
when they ſeem to enjoy the confidence of their 
prince and country, and to be inveſted with full 
authority, they have not always apt inſtruments. 
A politician, to do great things, looks for a power, 


what our workmen call a purchaſe; and if he finds | 


that power, in politics as in mechanics, he cannot 


be at a loſs to apply it. In the monaſtic inſtitu- 
tions, in my opinion, was found a great power for 


the mechaniſm of politic benevolence. There were 


revenues with a public direction; there were men 
wholly ſet apart and dedicated to public purpoſes, 
without any other than public ties and public prin- 
ciples ; men without the poſſibility of converting 
the eſtate of the community into a private fortune ; 


men denied to ſelf. intereſts, whoſe avarice is for 
ſome community; men to whom perſonal poverty 


is honour, and implicit obedience ftands in the 
place of freedom. In vain ſhall a man look to the 
poſſibility of making ſuch things when he wants 
them. The winds blow as they liſt. Theſe inſti- 
tutions are the products of enthuſiaſm ; they are 
the inſtruments of wiſdom. . Wiſdom cannot create 
materials ; they are the gifts of nature or of chance ; 
her pride is in the uſe. The perennial exiſtence of 


bodies corporate and their fortunes, are things par- 


D T7 ticularly 
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Mr. Burke. ticularly ſuited to a man who has long views; who 
mekditates deſigns that require time in faſhioning, 
and which propoſe duration when they are accom- 
pliſhed. He is not deſerving to rank high, or even 
to be mentioned 'in the order of great ſtateſmen, 
who, having obtained the command and direction 
of ſuch a power as exiſted in the wealth, the diſci- 
pline, and the habits of ſuch corporations as thoſe 
which you have raſhly deſtroyed, cannot find any 
way of converting it to the great and laſting benefit 
of his country. On the view of this ſubject a thou- 
_ ſand uſes ſuggeſt themſelves to a contriving mind. 
To deſtroy any power, growing wild from the rank 
productive force of the human mind, is almoſt tan- 
| tamount, in the moral world, to the deſtruction of 
the apparently active properties of bodies in the 
material. It would be like the attempt to deſtroy 
(if it were in our competence to deſtroy) the ex- 
panſive force of fixed air in nitre, or the power of 
ſteam, or of electricity, or of magnetiſm. Theſe 
energies always exiſted in nature, and they were 
always diſcernible. They ſeemed, ſome of them 
unſerviceable, ſome noxious, fome no better than a 
| ſport to children; until contemplative ability, com- 
bining with practic {kill, tamed their wild nature, 
ſubdued them to uſe, and rendered them at once 
the moſt powerful and the moſt tractable agents, in 
ſabſervience to the great views and defigns of men. 
Did fifty thouſand perſons, whoſe mental and whoſe 
bodily labour you might direct, and ſo many hun- 
dred thouſand a year of a revenue, which was neither 
5 lazy. 


EE 
lazy nor ſuperſtitious, appear too big for your 6d 1 Birks: 
lities to wield? Had you no way of uſing the men, . 
but by converting monks into penſioners? Had 
you no way of turning the revenue to account, but 
through the improvident reſource of a ſpendthrift 
fale ? If you were thus deſtitute of mental funds, 
the proceeding is in its natural courſe. Your poli- 
ticians do not underſtand their trade ; and therefore 
they ſell their tools. 
But the inſtitutions favoured of ſuperftition in 
their very principle; and they nouriſhed it by a 
permanent and ſtanding influence. This I do not 
mean to diſpute ; but this ought not to hinder you 
from deriving from ſuperſtition itſelf, any reſources 
which may thence be furniſhed for the public ad- 
vantage. You derive benefits from many diſpoſitions 
and many paſſions of the human mind, which are of 
as doubtful a colour in the moral eye, as ſuperſtition 
itſelf. It was your buſineſs to correct and mitigate 
every thing which was noxious in this paſſion, as in 
all the paſſions. But is ſuperſtition the greateſt of 
all poſſible vices ? In its poſſible exceſs I think it 
becomes a very great evil. It is, however, a moral 
ſubject; and of courſe admits of all degrees and all 
modifitations. Superſtition is the religion of feeble ; 
minds ; and they muſt be tolerated in an intermix- : 
ture of it, in ſome trifling or ſome enthuſiaſtic ſhape 
or other, elſe you will deprive weak minds of a, 
reſource found neceffary to the ſtrongeſt. The 
body of all true religion conſiſts, to be ſure, in, 
obedience to the will of the Sovereign of the world; 
| D 2 | in 
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in a RIES in his declarations, and an imitation 
of his. perfections. The reſt is our own. It may be 
prejudicial to the great end; it may be auxiliary. 
Wiſe men, who as ſuch are not admirers (not 
admirers at leaſt of the Munera Terræ), are not 
violently attached to theſe chings, nor do they 
violently hate them. Wiſdom is not the moſt 
ſevere corrector of folly. They are the rival follies, 
which mutually wage ſo unrelenting a war; and 


which make ſo cruel a uſe of their advantages, as 


they can happen to engage the immoderate vulgar 
on the one ſide or the other in their quarrels. Pru- 
dence would be neuter; but if, in the contention 
between fond attachment and fierce antipathy con- 
cerning things in their nature not made to produce 


ſüuch heats, a prudent man were obliged to make 


a choice of what errors and exceſſes of enthuſiaſm 


he would condemn or bear, perhaps he would think 
the ſuperſtition which builds, to be more tolerable 
than that which demoliſhes—that which adorns a 
country, than that which deforms'it—that which 
endows, than that which plunders—that which diſ- 
poſes. to miſtaken beneficence, than that which 
ſtimulates to real injuſtice—that which leads a man 
to refuſe to himſelf lawful pleaſures, than that which 
ſnatches from others the ſcanty ſubſiſtence of their 
{elf-denial. Such, I think, is very nearly the ſtate 
of the queſtion between the ancient founders of 
monkiſh ſuperſtition, and the ſuperſtition of the 


pretended philoſophers of the hour. 


Tou might. if you pleaſed, have given to your 
recovered 
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recovered freedom a correſpondent dignity. Your Mr. Burke. 
privileges, though diſcontinued, were not loſt to 


memory. Your conſtitution, it is true, whilſt vou 
were out of poſſeſſion, ſuffered waſte and dilapida- 
tion; but you poſſeſſed in ſome parts the walls, 
and in all the foundations of a noble and venerable 
caſtle. Vou might have repaired thoſe walls; you 
might have built on thoſe old foundations. Your 
conſtitution was ſuſpended before it was perfected; 

but you had the elements of a conſtitution very 
nearly as good as could be wiſhed. In your old 
ſtates you poſſeſſed that variety of parts correſpond- 
ing with the various deſcriptions of which your 
community was happily compoſed ; you had all 
that combination, and all that oppoſition of inter- 
eſts, you had that action and counteraction which, 
in the natural and in the political world, from the 
reciprocal ſtruggle of diſcordant powers, draw out 
the harmony of the univerſe. Theſe oppoſed and 
conflicting intereſts, which you conſidered as ſo 
great a blemiſh in your old and in our preſent 
conſtitution, interpoſe a ſalutary check to all preci- 
pitate reſolutions. They render deliberation a mat- 
ter not of choice, but of neceſſity; they make all 
change a ſubject of compromiſe, which naturally be- 
gets moderation; they produce temperaments, pre- 
venting the ſore evil of harſh;- crude, unqualified 
reformations ; and rendering all the headlong exer- 
tions of arbitrary power, in the few or in the many, 
for ever impracticable. Through that diverſity of 
members and intereſts, general liberty had as many 
D 3  fecurities 
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Mn Bote. ſecurities as there were ſeparate views in the ſeveral 
—— orders; whilſt by preſſing down the whole by the 
weight of a real monarchy, the ſeparate parts 
would have been prevented from warping and ſtart- 

ing from their allotted places, 

You had all theſe advantages in your ancient 
ſtates ; but you choſe to act as if you had never 
been moulded into civil ſociety, and had every 
thing to begin anew. You began ill, becauſe you 
began by deſpiſing every thing that belonged to 
you. You ſet up your trade without a capital, 
If the laſt generations of your country appeared 
without much luſtre in your eyes, you might have 
paſſed them- by, and derived your claims from a 
more early race of anceſtors. Under a pious pre- 
dilection for thoſe anceſtors, your imaginations 
would have realized in them a ſtandard of virtue 
and wiſdom, beyond the vulgar practice of the 
hour; and you would have riſen with the example 

to whoſe imitation you aſpired. Reſpecting your 
forefathers, you would have been taught to reſpect 
yourſelves. You would not have choſen to conſider 

the French as a people of yeſterday, as a nation of 
low-born ſervile wretches until the emancipating 
year of 1789. In order to furniſh, at the expence 
of your honour, an excuſe to your apologiſts here 
for ſeveral enormities of yours, you would not have 
been content to be repreſented as a gang of Maroon 

ſlaves, ſuddenly broke looſe from the houſe of 
bondage, and therefore to be pardoned for your 
abuſe of the liberty to which you were not ac- 
45 LE cuſtomed 
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cuſtomed and ill fitted. Would it not, my worthy Mr. Burke. 
friend, have been wiſer, to have you thought, what 
I, for one, always thought you, a generous and 
gallant nation, long miſled to your difadyantage by 
| your high and romantic ſentiments of fidelity, ho- 
nour, and loyalty ; that events had been unfavour- 
able to you, but that you were not enſlaved through 
any illiberal or ſervile diſpoſition; that in your 
moſt devoted ſubmiſſion, you were actuated by a 
principle of public ſpirit, and that it was your coun- 
try you worſhipped in the perſon of your king ? 
Had you made 1t to be underſtood, that in the 
deluſion of this amiable error you had gone further 
than your wiſe anceſtors ; that you were reſolved 
to reſume your ancient privileges, whilſt you pre- 
ſerved the ſpirit of your ancient and your recent 
loyalty and honour ; or if, diffident of yourſelves, 
and not clearly diſcerning the almoſt obliterated 
conſtitution of your anceſtors, you had looked to 
your neighbours in this land, who had kept alive 
the ancient principles and models of the old com- 
mon law of Europe meliorated and adapted to its 
preſent ſtate—by following wiſe examples you 
would have given new examples of wiſdom to the 
world. You would have rendered the cauſe of 
liberty venerable in the eyes of every worthy mind 
in every nation. You would have ſhamed deſpot- 
iſm from the earth, by ſhewing that freedom was 
not only reconcileable, but, as when well diſciplined. 
it is, auxiliary to law. You would have had an 
unoppreſſive, but a productive revenue. You would 
| D 4 have 


1 


Nr. Burke. have had a flouriſhing commerce to feed it. You 


would have had a free conſtitution; a potent mo- 


narchy; a diſciplined army; a reformed and vene- 


rated clergy; a mitigated but ſpirited nobility, to 


lead your virtue, not to overlay it; you would have 


had a liberal order of conimons, to emulate and to 
recruit that nobility; you would have had a pro- 
tected, ſatisfied, laborious, and obedient people, 
taught to ſeek and to recognize the happineſs that 
is to be found by virtue in all conditions; in which 
conſiſts the true moral equality of mankind, and 
not in that monſtrous fiction, which, by inſpiring 
falſe ideas and vain expectations into men deſtined 
to travel in the obſcure walk of laborious life, ſerves 
only to aggravate and embitter that real inequality 
which it never can remove, and which the order of 
civil life eſtabliſnes as much for the benefit of thoſe 
whom it muſt leave in an humble ſtate, as thoſe 
whom it is able to exalt to a condition more ſplendid, 


but not more happy. You had 4 ſm ooth an d eaſy 


career of felicity and glory laid open to you, beyond 
any thing recorded in the hiſtory of the world; but 
you have ſhewn that difficulty is good for man, 


N. Ro 


FLY u W a ama 


T is aſſerted in many paſſages of Mr. Burke's 
work, though no where with that preciſion 
which the importance of the aſſertion demanded, 
that the French Revolution was not only in its parts 
reprehenſible, but in the whole was abſurd, inexpe- 
dient, and unjuſt; yet he has no where exactly in- 


formed us what he underſtands by the term. The 


French revolution, in its moſt popular ſenſe, per- 
haps would be underſtood in England to conſiſt of 
thoſe ſplendid events that formed the prominent 
portion of its exterior, the Pariſian revolt, the cap- 
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dicize Gal- 
licæ of Mr. 
Mackin- 
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—— 


ture of the Baſtile, and the ſubmiſſion of the king. 


But theſe memorable events, though they ſtrength- 
ened and accelerated, could not conſtitute a political 
revolution. It muſt have been a change of govern- 
ment; but even limited to that meaning, it is 
equivocal and wide. 

It is capable of bree ſenſes. The king's recog- 


nition of the rights of the ſtates- general to a ſhare 


in the legiſlation, was a change in the actual govern- 
ment of France, where the whole legiſlative and 
executive power had, without the ſhadow of inter- 
ruption, for nearly two centuries been enjoyed by 
the crown; in that ſenſe the meeting of the ſtates- 
general was the revolution, and the 5th of May was 
its æra. The union of the three orders in one aſ- 
ſembly was a moſt important change in the forms 


and ſpirit of the legiſlature. This too may be called 


the 
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( 42 ) 
the revolution, and the 23d of June will bb its 
ra. This body, thus united, are forming a new 
conſtitution. This may be alſo called a revo- 
lution, becauſe it is. of all the political changes the 
moſt important, and its epoch will be determined 
by the concluſion of the labours of the national 
aſſembly. | 

Thus equivocal is the import of Mr. Burke's 
expreſſions. To extricate them from this ambi- 
guity, a rapid ſurvey of theſe events will be neceſ- 
ſary. It will prove too the faireſt and moſt forcible 
confutation of his arguments. It will beſt demon- 
ſtrate the neceſſity and juſtice of all the ſucceſſive 
changes in the ſtate of France, which formed the 
mixed maſs called the revolution. It will diſcri- 
minate legiſlative acts from popular exceſſes, and 
diſtinguiſh tranſient confuſion from permanent 
eſtabliſhment. It will evince the futility and fallacy | 
of attributing to the conſpiracy of individuals, or 
bodies, a revolution which, whether it be bene- 
ficial or injurious, was produced only by general 
cauſes, where the moſt conſpicuous individual 
produced little real effect. N 1 

The conſtitution of France reſembled, in the 
earlier ſtages of its progreſs, the other Gothic go- 
vernments of Europe. The hiſtory of its decline, 
and the cauſes of its extinction, are abundantly 
known. Its infancy and youth were like thoſe of 
the Engliſh government. The Champ de Mars, 
and the Mittenagemot, the tumultuous aſſemblies 
of rude . were in both countries melted 

| down 


("48 1 
down into repreſentative bodies. But the downs Mr,Mack« 
| fall of the feudal ariſtocracy happening in France A, 
before commerce had elevated any other claſs of 
citizens into importance, its power deyolved on the 
crown. From the concluſion of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the powers of the ſtates-general had almoſt 
dwindled. into formalities. Their momentary re- 
appearance under Henry III. and Louis XIII. 
| ſerved only to illuſtrate their inſignificance. Their 
total diſuſe ſpeedily ſucceeded. 5 
The intruſion of any popular voice was not likely 

to be tolerated in the reign of Louis XIV. a reign 
which has been ſo often celebrated as the zenith 
of warlike and literary ſplendour, but which has 
| always appeared. to me to be the conſummation of 

whatever is afflicting and degrading in * nn 

of the human race. 

But the deſpotiſm of this reign was pregnant 
with the great events which have ſignalized our 
age. It foſtered that literature which was one day 
deſtined to deſtroy it. Its profligate conqueſts 
have eventually proved the acquiſitions of hu- 
manity ; and the uſurpations of Louis XIV. have 
ſerved only to add a larger portion to the great 
body of freemen. 'The ſpirit of its policy was in- 
herited by the ſucceeding reign. The rage of 
conqueſt, repreſſed for a while by the torpid deſ- 
potiſm of Fleury, burſt forth with renovated vio- 

| lence in the latter part of the reign of Louis XV. 
France, exhauſted alike by the misfortunes of one 
war and the victories of another, groaned under a 

-weight 
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Mir:Mack- weight of impoſt and debt, which it was equally 


intoſh 


w— vtfficult to remedy or to endure. The profligate 


expedients were | exhauſted by which ſucceſſive 
miniſters had attempted. to avert the great criſis, 
in which the credit and power of the government 


muſt periſh.— The inferiority of the revenue to 


the expenditure at length roſe to the enormous 


ſum of 115 millions of livres, or about 4,7 e 
annually. 


In this exigency there was no expedient left, 
but to guarantee the ruined credit of bankrupt 
deſpotiſm by the ſanction of the national voice. 
The fltates-general were a dangerous mode of 
collecting iy, Recourſe was therefore had to the 
aſſembly of the notables, a mode well known in 
the hiſtory of France, in which the king ſum- 
moned a number of individuals, ſelected, at his 
diſcretion, from the maſs, to adviſe him in great 
emergencies. They were little better than a po- 


pular privy council. They were neither recog- 


nized nor protected by law. Their precarious 
and ſubordinate exiſtence hung on 155 nod of 


deſpotiſm. . | 


They were called together by . G who 
has now the inconſiſtent arrogance to boaſt of the | 
ſchemes which he laid before them, as the model 
of the aſſembly whom he traduces. He propoſed, 
it is true, the equalization of impoſt, and the abo- 
lition of the pecuniary exemptions of the nobihty 
and clergy ; and the difference between his ſyſtem 
and that of the aſſembly, is only in what makes 
Ee | . the 


( 45) 


ly the ſole diſtinction in human actions—iti end. He Mr. Mack- 
ate would have deſtroyed the privileged orders, as als. I 


| ſtacles to deſpotiſm. They have deſtroyed them, 


plans was to facilitate cal oppreſſion. The 
motive of heirs is to fortify general liberty. They 
have] levelled all Frenchmen as men —be would 
have levelled them all as ſlaves. 

The aſſembly of the notables, 3 ſoon 
gave à memorable proof, how dangerous are all 
public meetings of men, even without legal powers 
of controul, to the permanence of deſpotiſm. They 


plauſibility and ſplendour of his ſpeculations, and 
to veil the extent and atrocity of his rapine. De- 
teſted by the nobles and clergy, of whoſe privi- 
leges he had ſuggeſted the abolition ; undermined, 
in the favour of the queen, by his attack on one 
of her favourites ( Breteuil); expoſed to the fury 
of the people, and dreading the terrors of judicial 
proſecution, he ſpeedily ſought refuge in England, 
without the recollection of one virtue, or the ap- 
plauſe of one party, to conſole his retreat. 

Thus did the notables deſtroy their creator, 
The ſucceeding miniſters, uninſtructed by the ex- 


del umple of their predeceſſors, by the deſtruction of 
ed, public credit, 15 the fermentation of the popular 
20- mind, hazarded meaſures of a ſtill more prepoſter- 
ity ous and perilous deſcription. The uſurpation of 


ſome ſhare in the ſovereignty by the parliament of 
Paris, had become popular and venerable, becauſe 
_ 7 ING 


as derogations from freedom. The object of his 


had been afſembled by M. Calonne to admire the 


—— 


Mr.Mack- its tendency was i useful, and its ici virtuous.— f 
f That body had, as it is well known, claimed a n 
right, which, in fact, amounted to a negative on 55 
: all the acts of the king. They contended, that $ 
their regiſtering his edicts was neceſſary to give F 
\ them force. They would, in that caſe, have poſ- s 

ſeſſed the ſame ſhare of legiflation way the king 1 

| a England. f. 

It is unmeceſſary to deſcant on the hiſtorical P 

fallacy and political inexpediency of doctrines al 

which would veſt in a narrow ariftocracy of lawyers, te 

who had bought their places, ſuch extenſive powers. P. 

It cannot be denied that their reſiſtance had often ®! 

proved ſalutary, and was ſome feeble check on the be 

capricious wantonneſs of defpotic exaction.— But th 

che temerity of the miniſter now aſſigned them a en 

: important part. They refuſed” to regiſter vie 

two edlicts for the creation of impoſts. They pl 

averred, that the power of impoſing taxes was veſted Tt 

'only in the national repreſentatives, and they fat 

claimed the immediate convocation of the ſtates- 1 

general of the kingdom. The miniſter baniſhed Pes 

them to Troyes. But he ſoon found how much | 

the French were changed from that abject and TH 

frivolous people, which had ſo often endured the Th 

exile of its magiſtrates. Paris exhibited the tu⸗ tagt 

mult and clamour of a London mod. Pas 

The cabinet, which could neither advance nor il 

tecede with ſafety, had recourſe to the expedient * 

of a compulſory regiſtration. The Duke of Or- i 


leans, and the magiſtrates who proteſted againſt | 
| this 


l & 


were gn vain. "Theſe ſtruggles, which merit notice 


only as they illuſtrate the progreſſive energy of 


public opinion, were followed by events ſtill leſs 
equivocal. Lettres de cachet were iſſued againſt 
M. M. d'Epreſmenil & Gbeſtard. They took re- 
fuge in the ſanctuary of juſtice, and the parliament 
pronounced them under the ſafeguard of the law 
and the king. A deputation was ſent to Verſailles, 
to intreat his majeſty to liſten to ſage counſels. 


| Paris expected, with impatient ſolicitude, the reſult 


of this depuration ; ; when towards midnight, a 
body of 2000 troops marched to the palace where 
the parliament were ſeated, and their commander, 
entering into the court of peers, demanded his 
victims. A loud, and unanimous acclamation re- 
plied, „We are all d'Epreſmenil & Goeftard h. 
Theſe magiſtrates ſurrendered themſelves, and the 
fatellite of deſpotiſm led them off in triumph, 
amid the execrations of an arouſed and indignant 
people. | 

Theſe /peBacles were not without their effect. 
The ſpirit of reſiſtance ſpread daily over France. 
The intermediate commiſſion of the ſtates of Bre- 
tagne, the ſtates of Dauphine, and many other 
public bodies, began to aſſume a new and menacing 


tone. The cabinet diffolved in its own feebleneſs, 
and M. Neckar was recalled. That miniſter, 
probably upright, and not illiberal, but narrow, 
þufillanimous, and entangled by the habits of detail 

"mm 


this execrable mockery, were ene t or apa. Mr.Mac Mack⸗ 
But all theſe hackneyed expedients of deſpotiſmgm __— — 


Mr.Mack- in which he had been reared, poſſeſſed not that 
erect and intrepid ſpirit, thoſe enlarged and original 
; views, which adapt themſelves to new combinations 
of circumſtances, and ſway in the great convulſions 
of human affairs. He ſeemed ſuperior to his pri- 

vacy while he was limited to it, and would have 

been adjudged by hiſtory equal to his elevation 

had he never been elevated. 

But had the character of M. Neckar po 2 80 

more originality or deciſion, it could have had 

| Little influence on the fate of France. The minds 

of men had received an impulſe. Individual aid 

and individual oppoſition were equally vain. . His 

views, no doubt, extended only to palliation ; but 

he was involved in a ſtream of opinions and events, 

of which no force could reſiſt the current, and no 

wiſdom adequately predict the termination. 

The autumn of 1788 was peculiarly diſtin- 

guiſhed by the enlightened and diſintereſted pa- 

triotiſm of the ſtates of Dauphine. They fur- 
niſhed, in many reſpects, a model for the future 

ſenate of France, Like them, they deliberated 
amidſt the terrors of miniſterial vengeance and 
military execution. They annihilated the abſurd 

and deſtructive diſtinction of orders; the three 

eſtates were melted into a provincial aſſembly ; 

and they declared, that the right of impoſing taxes 

reſided ultimately in the ſtates-general of France. 

They voted a deputation to the king, to ſolicit the 
convocation of that aſſembly. They were emu- 

louſly imitated by all the Provinces, that ſtill re- 

tained 
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tained hs ſhadow of provincial ſtates. The ſtates Mr. Macke 


intoſh. 


of Languedoc, of Velay, and Vivarois, the tiers \ n 


Etat of Provence, and all the municipalities of 


Bretagne, adopted fimilar reſolutions. In Provence 


and Bretagne, where the nobles and clergy, trem- 
bling for their privileges, and the parliaments for 
their juriſdiction, attempted a feeble reſiſtance, the 
fermentation was peculiarly ſtrong. 

The return of M. Neckar, and the recall of the 
exiled magiſtrates, reſtored a momentary cal m. 
The perſonal reputation of the miniſter for pro- 
bity re- animated the credit of France. But the 
finances were too irremediably embarraſſed for 
palliatives; and the faſcinating idea of the ſtates- 
general, preſented to the public imagination by 


the unwary zeal of the parliament, awakened re- 


collections of ancient freedom, and proſpects of 
future ſplendour, which the virtue or popularity 
of no miniſter could baniſh : the convocation of 


that body was reſolved—but many difficulties re- 


ſpecting the mode of elefting and conſtituting it 


remained, which a ſecond aſſembly of notables 


was ſummoned to decide. 


' The third eſtate demanded repreſentatives equal 


to thoſe of the other two orders jointly. They 
required that the number ſhould be regulated by 
the population of the diſtricts, and that the three 


orders ſhould vote in one afſembly. All the 
| Committees into which the notables were divided, 


except that of which MonsIEUR was preſident, 
decided againſt the third eſtate in every one of 
=” theſe 


1 ( 50) 
Mr,Mack- theſe particulars. T hey were ſtrenouſly ſupported 
2 by the parliament of Paris, who, too late ſenſible 
5 of the ſuicide into which they had been betrayed, 
laboured to render the aſſembly impotent, when 
they were unable to prevent its meeting. But 
their efforts were in vain, M. Neckar, whether 
actuated by reſpect for juſtice, or ambition of po- 
pularity, or yielding to the irreſiſtible torrent of 
public ſentiment, adviſed the king to adopt the 
propoſitions of the third eftate in the two firſt 
particulars, and to leave the laſt to be decided 57 
2 the ſtates-general themſelves. 

Letters patent were accordingly iffued on the 
24th of January, 1789, for afſembling the ſtates- 
general, to which were annexed regulations for rhe 
detail of their elections. The clergy and gobility 
ought not to be denied the praiſe of having ernu- 
louſly facrificed their pecuniary -privileges. The 
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inſtructions to the repreſentatives breathed every 

k where a ſpirit of freedom as ardent, though not fo 
ri liberal and ' enlightened, as that which has ſince 
jul prefided in the deliberations of *the nat af- 
6 1 ſembly. Paris was eminently confpicuous, ' The 
Ut union of talent, the wr nun of 
9 thought, and the frequency of thoſe numerous 
| aſſemblies, where men learn their force, and com- 
pare their wrongs, ever make a great capital the 

heart that circulates emotion and opinion to the 

extremities of an empire. No ſooner had the 

convocation of the ſtates- general been announced, 

than the batteries of the preſs were opened. Pam: 

; 8 . 


Ch) 


to light and freedom was greater in three months 
than it had been in almoſt as many centuries. 

It was amid this rapid diffuſion of light, and in- 
creaſing fervor of public ſentiment, that the ſtates- 
general of France aſſembled at Verſailles on the 5th 
of May, 1789 ; a day which will probably be ac- 
counted by poſterity one of the moſt memorable i in 
the annals of the human race. 

The preliminary operation neceſſary to conſtitute 


The mode of authenticating the commiſſions of 
the deputies. It was contended by the clergy and 
nobles, that, according to ancient uſage, each order 
ſhould ſeparately. ſcrutinize and authenticate the 
commiſſions of its own deputies. It was argued 


orders, having an equal intereſt in the purity of the 
national repreſentative, had an equal right to take 
cognizance of the authenticity of the commiſſions 
of all the members who compoſe j it, and therefore 
to ſcrutinize them in common. To the authority 
of precedent it was anſwered, that it would eſtabliſh 
too much ; for in the ancient ſtates, their examina- 
tion of powers was ſubordinate to the reviſion of 
royal commiſſaries, a ſubjection too degrading and 


of more magnitude and importance. If the orders 
united in this ſcrutiny, they were likely to continue 
E 2 in 


the aſſembly gave riſe to the firſt great queſtion— 


by the commons, that, on general pinciples, all 


injurious for the free and vigilant ſpirit of an en- 
lightened age. This controverſy involved another 


phlet ſucceeded pamphlet, ſu rpaſſing each other if Mr.Mack- 


intoſh. 


boldneſs and elevation ; and the advance of Paris 3 


Mr. Mack. in one affembly ; the ſeparate voices of the two firſt 
intoſh. 
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orders would be annihilated, and the importance of 
the nobility and clergy reduced to that of their in- 
dividual ſuffrages. 

This great revolution was 8 meditated 
by the leaders of the commons. They were ſe⸗ 
conded in the chamber of the nobleſſe by a minority 
eminently diſtinguiſhed for rank, character, and 
talent. The obſcure and uſeful portion of the 
clergy were, from their ſituation, acceſſible to po- 


pular ſentiment, and naturally coaleſced with the 


commons. Many who favoured the diviſion of the 
legiſlature in the ordinary arrangements of govern- 
ment, were convinced that the grand and radical 
reforms which the ſituation of France demanded, 

could only be effected by its union as one aſſembly“. 
So many prejudices were to be vanquiſhed, ſo many 
difficulties to be ſurmounted, ſuch obſtinate habits 
5 be extirpated, and ſo formidable a power to be 


6 Il weft pas douteux que pour aujourd'hui, que pour cette 


ee premiere tenue une CHAMBRE UNIQUE n ait ete préfẽrable & 


peut · tre necgſſaire. II y avoit tant de difficultes à ſurmonter, 
te tant de prejuges A vaincre, tant de facrifices à faire, de fi vieilles 
4 habitudes à deraciner, une puiſſance fi forte à contents, en un 
tc mot, tant à detruire & preſque tout à creer.”—* Ce nouvel ordre 


. « de choſes que vous avez fait eclore, tout cela, vous en étes bien 
* ſurs, n'a jamais pu naitre que de la reunion de toutes les per- 
t ſonnes, de tous les ſentimens, & de tous les cœurs. Diſcours de 


M. Lally Tolendahl 2 P Aſſemblee Nationale, 3 1 Aout, 1789, dans 


ſer Pieces Fuſtificatives, p. 105—6, This paſſage is in more than 
one reſpe& remarkable. It fully evinces the conviction of the 


author, that changes were neceſſary great enough to deſerve the 
name of a REVOLUTION; and, conſidering the reſpe& of Mr, 
BvR RE for his authority, ought to have weight with him, 


\ reſiſted, 
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reſiſted, that there was an obvious neceſſity to concen- Mr. Mack 


trate the force of the reforming body. In a great revo- 
lution every expedient ought to facilitate change. In 
an eſtabliſhed government every thing ought to ren- 
der it difficult. Hence the diviſion of a legiſlature, 
which in an eſtabliſhed government may give a 
beneficial ſtability to the laws, muſt, in a moment 
of revolution, be proportionably 1 injurious, by forti- 
fying abuſe and unnerving reform. In a revolution 
the enemies of freedom are external, and all powers 
are therefore to be united. Under an eſtabliſhment 
her enemies are internal, and power 1s therefore to 


be divided. 


intoſh. 


But beſides this general nn the ſtate of 


France furniſhed others of more local and tempo- 
rary cogency. The ſtates-general, acting by ſepa- 
rate orders, were a body from which no ſubſtantial 


reform could be hoped. The two firſt orders were 


intereſted in the perpetuity of every abuſe that was 
to be reformed. Their poſſeſſion of two equal and 
independent voices muſt have rendered the exer- 


tions pf the commons impotent and nugatory, and 


a colluſion between the aſſembly and the crown 
would probably have limited its illufive reforms to 
ſome ſorry palliatives, the price of financial diſem- 
barmſſment. The ſtate of a nation lulled into com- 


placent ſervitude by ſuch petty conceſſions, is far 


more hopeleſs than the ſtate of thoſe who groan 
under the moſt galling yoke of deſpotiſm, and the 
condition of France would have been more irre- 
mediable than ever. Such reaſonings produced an 

' Bs univerſal 


ia 1 


Mr.Mack- univerſal conviction, that the queſtion, whether 


intoſh. 
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miſſions, ſummoned the nobles and clergy to repair 
e 1 J 9 to 


the ſtates - general were to vote individually, or in 


orders, was a queſtion, whether they were or were 
not to produce any important benefit. Guided by 
theſe views, and animated by public ſupport, the 
commons adhered inflexibly to their principle of 
incorporating the three orders. They adopted a 


proviſory organization, but ſtudiouſly declined what- 


ever might ſeem to ſuppoſe legal exiſtence, or to 
arrogate conſtitutional ' powers. The nobles, leſs 


politic or timid, declared themſelves a legally con- 
ſtituted order, and proceeded to diſcuſs the great 


objects of their conyocation. The clergy affected 


to preferve a mediatorial character, and to conci- 


liate the diſcordant claims of the two hoſtile orders. 
The commons, faithful to their ſyſtem, remained 
in a wife and maſterly inactivity, which tacitly re- 


proached the arrogant aſſumption of the nobles, 


while it left no pretext to calumniate their own 
conduct; gave time for the increaſe” of popular fer- 
vor, and ey the court by the delay of finan- 


cial aid. Several conciliatory plans were propoſed 


by the miniſter, and rejected by the e of 
che nobility and the policy of the commons. 


Thus paſſed the period between the zth of May 


and the 12th of June, when the popular leaders, 
animated by public ſupport, and conſcious of the 
maturity of their ſchemes, aſſumed a more reſolute 


tone. 
The third eſtate chmmenced the ſcrutiny of com- 
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to the hall of the ſtates- general, and reſolved that Mr. Mack. 
the abſence of the deputies of ſome diſtricts and . 
claſſes of citizens could not preclude them, who 
formed the repreſentatives of ninety-fix hundred 
parts of the nation, from auftzenting themſelves 
into a national aſſembly. 6 
Theſe deciſive meaſures betrayed the deſigns of 

the court, and fully illuſtrated that bounty and 
liberality for which Lewis XVI. has been ſo idly 
celebrated. That feeble prince, whoſe public cha- 
racter varied with every fluctuation in his cabinet, 
the inſtrument alike of the ambition of Vergennes, 
the prodigality of Calonne, and the oſtentatious po- 
pularity of Neckar, had hitherto yielded to the 
embarraſſment of the finances, and the clamour of 
the people. The cabal chat retained its aſcendant 
over his mind, permitted conceſſions which chey 8 
hoped to make vain, and flattered themſelves with 

fruſtrating, by the conteſt of ſtruggling orders, all 

idea of ſubſtantial reform. No ſooner did the aſ- 

ſembly betray any ſymptom of activity and vigour, 

than their alarms became conſpicuous in the royal 

conduck. The comte d'Artois, and the other 

princes of the. blood, publiſhed che holdeſt mani- 

feſtoes againſt the aſſembly; the credit of M. 

Neckar at court declined every day; the royaliſts | 
in the chamber of the nobleſle ſpoke of nothing leſs + 
than an impeachment of the commons for high 

treaſon, and an immediate diſſolution of the ſtates ; 

a vaſt military force and a tremendous artillery 


were collected from all parts of the kingdom to- 
E4 wards 
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' Mr:Mack- wards Verſailles and Paris, and under theſe me. ; 
nacing and inauſpicious circumſtances, the meeting 


of the ſtates-general was prohibited by the king's 
order till a royal ſeſſion, which was deſtined for the 
224, but held on the 23d of June. The commons, 
on repairing to their hall on the 2oth, found it in- 
veſted with ſoldiers, and themſelves excluded from 
it by the point of the bayonet. They were ſum- 
moned by their preſident to a zennis-court, where 


they were reduced to hold their aſſembly, and which 


they rendered famous as the ſcene of their unani- 

mous and memorable oath, never to ſeparate till 

they had achieved the regeneration of France. 
The ROYAL SESSION thus announced, corre- 


ſponded with the new tone of the court. Its exte- 


rior was marked by the gloomy and ferocious 
haughtineſs of deſpotiſm. The royal puppet was 
now evidently moved by different perſons from 
thoſe who had prompted its ſpeech | at the opening 
of the ſtates, 

This ſpeech was diſtinguiſhed by inſulting con- 
deſcenſion and oftentatious menace. He ſpoke not 
as the chief of a free nation to its ſovereign legiſla- 
ture, but as à ſtiſtin'to his divan. He amulled and 
preſcribed deliberations at pleaſure. He affected to 
repreſent his will as the rule of their Ty; and 
his bounty as the ſource of their freedom. Nor 
was the matter of his harangue leſs injurious than 
its manner was offenſive. Inſtead of containing any 
conceſſion important to public liberty, it indicated 


a 9 into a more a deſpotiſm than had be- 


fore 
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. 
fore marked his pretenſions. Tithes, feudal and Mr.Mack- 
ſeignorial rights, he conſecrated as the moſt invio⸗ꝛk 
lable property ; and of lettres de cachet themſelves, 
by recommending the regulation, he obviouſly 
condemned the abolition. The diſtinction of 
orders he conſidered as eſſential to the conftitution 
of the kingdom, and their preſent union as only 
legitimate by his permiffion. He concluded with 
commanding them to ſeparate, and to aſſemble on 
the next day in the halls of their reſpective orders. 
The commons, howeyer, inflexibly adhering to 
their principles, and conceiving themſelves conſti- 
tuted as a national aſſembly, treated theſe threats 
and injunctions with equal neglect. They remained 
aſſembled in the hall, which the other orders had 
quitted, in obedience to the royal command; and 
when the marquis de Breze, the king's maſter of 
ceremonies, reminded them of his majeſty's orders, 
he was anſwered by M. Bailli, with Spartan energy, 
The nation aſſembled has no or DERs to receive.“ 
— They proceeded to paſs reſolutions declaratory of 
adherence to their former decrees, and of the per- 
ſonal inviolability of the members. — The royal 
ſeſſion, which the ariſtocratic party had expected 
with ſuch triumph and confidence, proved the ſe- 
vereſt blow to their cauſe. Forty- nine members of 
the nobility, at the head of whom was M. de Cler- 
mont Tonnerre, repaired on the 26th of June to 
the aſſembly. The popular enthuſiaſm was in- 
flamed to ſuch a degree, that alarms were either felt, 
or affected, for the ſafety of the king, if the na 
| . 


Mr Mack 
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of orders was delayed. The union was accordingly 
reſolved on, and the duke of Luxemburg, preſident 
of the nobility, was authorized by his majeſty to 
announce to his order the requeſt and even com- 
mand of the king, to unite themſelves with the 
other orders. He remonſtrated with the king on 
the fatal conſequences of this ſtep, The nobility, 
he remarked, were not fighting their own battles, 
but thoſe of the crown. The fupport of the mo- 
narchy was inſeparably connected with the diviſion 
of the ſtates · general. Divided, that body was ſub- 
ject to the crown united, its authority was ſove- 


reign, and its force irreſiſtible. The king was not, 


however, ſhaken by theſe conſiderations, and on the 


following day, in an official letter to the preſidents 


of the nobility and clergy, he notified his pleaſure. 
A gloomy and reluctant obedience was yielded to 
this mandate, and the union of the national repre» 
ſentatives at length promiſed ſome hope to France. 
But the general ſyſtem of the government formed 
a ſuſpicious and tremendous contraſt with this ap- 
plauded conceſſion. New hordes of foreign mer- 
cenaries were ſummoned to the hlockade of Paris 
and Verſailles, from the remoteſt provinces ; an 
immenſe train of artillery was diſpoſed in all the 
avenues of theſe cities; and ſeventy thouſand men 
already inveſted the legiſlature and capital of France, 
when the laſt blow was hazarded againſt the public 
hopes, by the ignominious baniſhment of M. 
Neckar. France was on the brink of civil war. 
The provinces were ready to march immenſe bodies 
| do 
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W to the reſcue of their repreſentatives. The courtiers Mr. . 
4 into 


1 


and their minions, princes and princeſſes, male and 

3 female favourites, crowded to the camps with which 

Y they had inveſted Verſailles, and ſtimulated the 

We ferocious cruelty of their mercenaries, by careſſes, 

F by largeſſes, and by promiſes. Mean time the peo 
ple of Paris revolted, the French ſoldiery felt that 

they were citizens, and the fabric of deſpotiſm 

fell to the ground. 

Theſe ſoldiers, whom poſterity will bunte for 
patriotic heroiſm, are ſtigmatized by Mr. Burke as 
e baſe hireling deſerters, who ſold their king for 
an increaſe of pay. This poſition: he every where 
afſerts or inſinuates ; but nothing ſeems more falſe. 
The exchequer of a faction might have been equal 
to the corruption of the guards. The activity of 
intrigue might have ſeduced by promiſe the troops 
cantoned in the neighbourhood of the capital. 
But what policy, or fortune, could pervade, by 
their agents or donatives, an army of 1 50, ooo men, 
diſperſed over ſo great a monarchy as France? No- 
thing but ſympathy with the national ſpirit could 
have produced their noble diſobedience. 

The pretended ſeduction of the French troops 
by the promiſe of the increaſed pay, is in every 
view contradicted by facts. This increaſe of pay 
did not originate in the aſſembly. It was not 
therefore any part of their policy—it was preſcribed 
to them by the inſtructions of their conſtituents, 
before the meeting of the ſtates. It could not 
therefore be the project of any cabal of demagogues 

COR IO. 


L 
Mr.Mack- to ſeduce the army; it was the deciſive and unani. 
intoſh. 


ww mous voice of the nation; and if there was any F 
conſpiracy, it muſt have been that of the people. . 
What had the demagogues to offer? The ſoldiery F 
knew that the ſtates muſt, in obedience to their . 
inſtructions, increaſe their pay. An increaſe of LG 
pay, therefore, was no temptation to ſell their 7 
king, for of that they felt themſelves already ſe- 4 
cure, as the national voice had preſcribed it. It 4 
was in fact a neceſſary part of the ſyſtem which 4 
was to raiſe the army to a body of reſpettable « Cls 8 
tizens, from a gang of mendicant ruffians. fe 

It was, indeed, at the moment of the Pariſian 1 
revolt, and of the defection of the army, that the 3 
whole power of France devolved on the national b 
aſſembly. It is at that moment, therefore, that E 
the diſcuſſion commences, whether that body b 
ought to have re-eſtabliſhed and reformed the 0 
government which events had ſubveried, or to have ci 
proceeded to the eſtabliſhment of a new conſtitu- be 

tion, on the general principles of reaſon and free- 
dom. The arm of the ancient government had 
been palſied, and its power reduced to formality, 
by events over which the aſſembly poſlefled no ® 
controul. It was theirs to decide, not whether : ; 
the monarchy was to be ſubverted, for that had th 
been already effected, but whether, from its ruins, « t 
fragments were to be collected for the re-conſaruc: « fl 
tion of the political edifice. The 
They had been aſſembled as an ordinary legi(- il 
. —— * laws. They were tranſ- fy” 


formed 
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formed by theſe events into a NATIONAL cox- Mr,Mack- 


VENTION, and veſted with powers to organize a 


W government. It is in vain that their adverſaries 


conteſt this aſſertion, by appealing to the deficiency 
of forms *. It is in vain to demand the legal 


inſtrument that changed their conſtitution, and 


extended their powers. Accurate forms in the 
Conveyance of power are preſcribed by the wiſdom 
of law, in the regular adminiſtration of ſtates. Bur 
great revolutions are too immenſe for technical 
formality. All the ſanction that can be hoped for 
in ſuch events, is the voice of the people, however 
informally and irregularly expreſſed. This cannot 
be pretended to have been wanting in France, 
Every other ſpecies of authority was annihilated 
by popular acts, but that of the ftates-general. 
On them, therefore, devolved the duty of exer- 
ciſing their unlimited . truſt, according to their 


beſt views of general intereſt. 
Thus 


intoſh. 
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* This circumſtance is ſhortly ſtated by Mr. Burke. I 5 


« can never conſider this aſſembly as any thing elſe than a vo- 
« luntary aſſociation of men, who have availed themſelves of 
« circumſtances to ſeize. upon the power of the ſtate, They 
do not hold the authority they exerciſe under any conſti- 


, '* tutional law of the ſtate. They have departed from the in- 


« ſtructions of the people that ſent them, &c.“ Burke, p. 242—3. 
The ſame argument is treated by M. Calonne, in an expanded 


memorial of 44 pages, againſt the pretenſions of the aſſembly 


to be a convention, with much unavailing ingenuity and labour. 

See his work, from p. $14 to 358. 
+ A diſtinction made by Mr. Burke between the aha and 
moral competency of a legiſlature (p. 27) has been much ex- 
tolled 
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the one perſonal that of talent and virtue, the 


. 
Thus feeble are the objections againſt the a; ; 


thority of the afſembly. 

We now proceed to enquire, whether ae winds 
to have reformed, or deſtroyed their government? 
Was the civil order in France corrigible, or was it 
neceſſary to deſtroy it ? We have firſt to conſider the 
deſtruction of the three great corporations; of the 
"NOBILITY, the cHURcH; and the PARLIAMENTS, 
Theſe three ariſtocracies were the pillars which in 
fact formed the government of France. The quel- 
tion then of forming or deſtroying theſe bodies is 
fundamental. There is one general principle ap- 
plicable to them all adopted by the French legiſla- 
tors that the exiſtence of orders is repugnant to the 
principles of the ſocial union. An order is a legal rank; 
a body of men combined and endowed with privi- 
leges by law.—There are two kinds of inequality, 


tolled by his admirers: To me it ſeems only a novel and ob- 
jectionable mode of diſtinguiſhing between a right and the ex- 
petiency of uſing it. But the mode of illuſtrating the diſtinction 


is far more pernicious than a mere novelty of phraſe. This 


moral competence is ſubject, ſays our author, to © faith, juſtice; 


and fixed fundamental policy. „Thus illuſtrated, the diſ- 
tinction appears liable to a double objection. It is falſe that 
the abſftra# competence of a legiſlature extends to the violation 


of faith and juſtice; It is falſe that its moral competence does 
not extend to the moſt fundamental policy; and thus to confound 


fundamental policy with faith and juſtice, for the ſake of ſtig- 
- matizing innovators, is to flab the vitals of morality. There 


is only one maxim of policy truly fundamental e good of the 


governed—and the ſtability of that maxim, rightly underſtood, 
demonſtrates the niutability of all policy that is ſubordinate to it. 


5 ſource 
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ſource of whatever is excellent and admirable in ſo- Mr. Mack: 


ciety—the other, that of fortune, which mult exiſt, . 
becauſe property alone can ſtimulate to labour; and 
labour, if it were not neceſſary to the exiſtence, 
' would be indiſpenſable to the happineſs of man: 
But though it be neceſſary, yet in its exceſs it is 
the great malady of civil ſociety. The accumula- 
tion of that power which is conferred by wealth in 
the hands of the few, is the perpetual ſource of op- 
preſſion and neglect to the maſs of mankind. The 
power of the wealthy is farther concentrated by 
their tendency to combination, from which, number, 
diſperſion, indigence and ignorance equally pre- 
clude the poor. The wealthy are formed into 
bodies by their profeſſions, their different degrees 


of opulence (called ranks), their knowledge, and 
their ſmall mimber.—They neceſſarily in all coun- 


tries adminiſter government, for they alone have ſxill 
and leiſure for its functions. Thus circumſtaneed, 
nothing can be more evident than their inevitable 
preponderance in the political ſcale. The preference 
of partial to general intereſts is however the greateſt 
of all public evils. It ſhould therefore have been the 
object of all laws to repreſs this malady ; but it has 
been their perpetual tendency to aggravate it. Not 


content with the inevitable inequality of fortune, 


they have ſaper-added to it honorary and political 


diſtinctions. Not content with the inevitable ten- 


dency of the wealthy to combine, they have embodied 
them in claſſes. They have fortified thoſe conſpiracies 


agaitift the general intereſt, which they ought to 


have 


intoſh. 


— 


Mr.Mack- have reſiſted, though they could not diſarm, Laws, 


intoſh. 


— it is ſaid, cannot equalize men. No. But ought 
they for that reaſon to aggravate the inequality 


(.64 ) 


which they cannot cure ? Laws carinot inſpire un- 
mixed patriotiſm—But ought they for that reaſon 
to foment that corporation /pirit ie is its moſt 
fatal enemy ? 


But beſides the general ſource of hoſtility to or- 


ders, the particular circumſtances of France pre- 


ſented other ohjections, which 1 it 1s neceſſary to con- 


ſider more in detail. 

It is in the firſt place to be ee e that all the 
bodies and inſtitutions of the kingdom participated 
the ſpirit of the ancient government, and in that 
view were incapable of alliance with a free conſti- 


tution. They were tainted by the deſpotiſm of 


which they were members or inſtruments. The 
nobility, the prieſthood, the judicial ariſtocracy, 
were unfit to be members of a free government, 
becauſe their corporate character had been formed 
under arbitrary eſtabliſhments. To have preſerved 
theſe great corporations, would be to have retained the 


ſeeds of reviving deſpotiſm 1 in the boſom of freedom. 


This remark may merit the attention of Mr. Burke, 


as illuſtrating an important difference between the 


French and Engliſh revolutions. The clergy, the 


| peerage, and judicatures of England, had in ſome 


degree the ſentiments inſpired by a government in 


which freedom had been eclipſed, but nat extin- 
guiſhed—They were therefore qualified to partake 


of a more ſtable and improved liberty. But the 
| caſe 
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| caſe of France was different. Theſe bodies had Mr. ir Mack. 
there imbibed every ſentiment, and adopted every Wees 8 


habit under arbitrary power. Their preſervation 


7 in England. and their deſtruction in France, may 
in chis view be juſtified on ſimilar grounds. It is 


abſurd to regard the orders as remnants of that 
free conſtitution which France, in common with 
the other Gothic nations of Europe, once enjoyed. 
Nothing remained of theſe ancient orders but the 
name. The nobility were no longer thoſe haughty 
and powerful barons, who enſlaved the people and 
dictated to the king. The eccleſiaſtics were no 
longer that priefthood, before whom, in a benighted 
and ſuperſtitious age, all civil power was impotent 


red populace in the ſixteenth century. 
Two hundred years of uninterrupted exerciſe had 
legitimated abſolute authority as much as preſcrip- 


tion can conſecrate uſurpation. The ancient French 


conſtitution was therefore no farther a model than 
that of any foreign nation, which was to be judged 
of alone by its utility, and poſſeſſed in no reſpect 
the authority of eſtabliſhment. It had been ſuc- 
ceeded by another government, and if France were 
to recur to a period antecedent to her ſervitude for 
legiſlative models, ſhe might as well aſcend to the 


Era of Clovis or Charlemagne, as be regulated by 


the precedents of Henry III. or Mary of Medicis. 
| F Al 


© 66 ) 
Mr.Mack- All theſe forms of government exiſted only hiftori- 
intoſh. ta Ily. | 
The devotion of the nobility of France to the 
monarch was inſpired equally by their ſentiments, 
their intereſts, and their habits. The feudal and 
chivalrous ſpirit of fealty,” ſo long the prevailing 
paſſion of Europe, was ſtill nouriſhed in their boſoms 
by the military ſentiments from which it firſt aroſe, 
The majority of them had ſtill no profeſſion but 
war, no hope but in royal favour. The youthful 
and indigent filled the camps ; the more opuleni 
and mature partook the ſplendour and bounty of 
the court : but they were equally dependants on 
| the crown. To the plenitude of the royal power 
were attached thoſe immenſe and magnificent pri- 
vileges, which divided France into diſtin& nations; 
| which exhibited a nobility monopolizing the re- 
1 wards and offices of the ſtate, and a people degraded 
to political Helotiſm. Men do not cordially reſign 
ſuch privileges, nor quickly diſmiſs the ſentiments 
which they have inſpired. The oſtentatious ſacri- 
fice of pecuniary exemptions in a moment of gene- 
ral fermentation is a wretched criterion of their 
genuine feelings. They affected to beſtow as a gift, 
what they would have been ſpeedily compelled to 
abandon as an uſurpation, and they hoped by the 
ſacrifice of a part to purchaſe ſecurity for the 
rem TO hg 
The ſuppreſſion of nobility has been in England 
moſt abſurdly confounded with the prohibition of 
MO titles, 


( 03 >: 


titles. The union of the orders 1n one aſſembly Mr. Mack- 
was the firſt ſtep towards the deſtruction of a legiſ- / 


lative nobility. The abolition of their feudal rights, 
in the memorable ſeſſion of the 4th of Auguſt, 1789, 
may be regarded as the ſecond. They retained after 
theſe meaſures no diſtinction but what was purely 


nominal, and it remained to be determined what 
| place they were to occupy in the new conſtitution, 


That queſtion was decided by the decree of. the 
22d of December, in the ſame year, which enacted 
that the electoral aſſemblies were to be compoſed 
without any regard to rank, and that citizens of all 
orders were to vote in them indiſcriminately. 
Hitherto all had paſſed unnoticed ; but no ſooner 
did the aſſembly, faithful to their principles, pro- 
ceed to extirpate the external figns of ranks, which 
they no longer tolerated, than all Europe reſounded 
with clamours againſt their Utopian and levelling 
madneſs. The incredible“ decree of the : 19th. of 


June, 1790, for the ſuppreſſion of titles, is the object 


of all theſe invectives; yet without that meaſure the 
aſſembly would certainly have been guilty of the 
groſſeſt inconſiſtency and abſurdity. An untitled 
nobility forming a member of the ſtate, had been 
exemplified in ſome commonwealths of antiquity. 
Such were the patricians in Rome. But a titled 
nobility, without legal privileges, or political ex- 
iſtence, would have been a monſter new in the an- 
nals of legiſlative abſurdity. The power was poſ- 


* Jo called by M. Calonne. 
Fa - *- a 
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Mr:Mack. ſeffed without the bauble by the Roman ariſtoctacy, 


intoſh . 


The bauble would have been reverenced, while the 
power was trampled on, if titles had been ſpared 


in France. A titled nobility is the moſt undiſ. 


puted progeny of feudal barbariſm. Titles had 
in all nations denoted offices ; it was reſerved for 


Gothic Europe to attach them to ranks : yet this 


conduct of our remote anceftors admits explana- 
tion, for with them offices were hereditary, and 
hence the titles denoting them became hereditary 
too. But we, who have rejected hereditary office, 


_ retain an uſage to which it 28 1 55 and which it 


alone could juſtify. 

So egregiouſly is this recent origin of titled no- 
bility miſconceived, that it has been even pretended 
to be neceſſary to the order and exiſtence of ſociety, 
A titled nobility was equally unknown to the 
fplendid monarchies of Afia, and to the manly 
fimplicity of the ancient commonwealths. It aroſe 
from the peculiar circumftances of modern Europe, 
and yet its neceſſity is now erected on the baſis of 


- univerſal experience, as if theſe other renowned and 


poliſhed ſtates were effaced from the records of 
hiſtory, and baniſhed from the fociety of nations. 


_ « Nobility is the Corinthian capital of poliſhed 
* ſtates.” The auguſt fabric of ſociety is deformed 
and encumbered by ſuch Gothic ornaments. The 


maſſy Doric that ſuſtainy/ it is Labour, and the 
ſplendid variety of arts and talents that ſolace and 
embelliſh life, form the decorations of its Corinthian 


and Ianic capitals. 
Other 


. ( @ } 


tach, Other motives beſides the extirpation of feuda- Mr. Mack- 
e the MWity, diſpoſed the French legiſlature to the ſuppreſ- intoſh. 


con of titles. To give ſtability to a popular govern- 


pared 
ndif. nent, a democratic character muſt be formed, and 
had democratic ſentiments inſpired. The ſentiment of 


equality which titular diſtinctions have, perhaps, 
more than any other cauſe, extinguiſhed in Europe, 4 
and without which democratic forms are impotent f 
and ſhort-lived, was to be revived: a free govern- 

ment was to be eſtabliſhed, by carrying the ſpirit 

of equality and freedom into the feelings, the man- 

ners, the moſt familiar intercourſe of men. The 

badges of inequality, which were perpetually in- 

ſpiring ſentiments adverſe to the ſpirit of the 

government, were therefore deſtroyed : diſtinctions 

which only ſerved to unfit the nobility for obe- 

dience, and the people for freedom ; to keep alive 

the diſcontent of the one, and to perpetuate the ſer- 

W vility of the other; to deprive the one of the mo- 

deration that ſinks them into citizens, and to rob 

the other of the ſpirit that exalts them into free men. * 
A ſingle example can alone diſpel inveterate preju- 

dices. Thus thought our anceſtors at the revolu- 

tion, when they deviated from the ſucceſſion, to 

deſtroy the prejudice of its ſanctity. Thus alſo did 

the legiſlators of France feel, when, by the abolition 

of titles, they gave a mortal blow to the ſlaviſh pre- 

judices which unfitted their country for freedom. 

It proceeded on the principle that the ſecurity of 

a revolution of government can only ariſe from a- 

revolution of character. 


F 3 | To 


4-90 7 ; 
Mr.Mack- To theſe reaſonings it has been oppoſed, th 
ob. hereditary diſtinctions are the moral treaſure of 4 
ſtate, by which it excites and rewards public virtue 
and public ſervice, which, without national injury 
or burden, operates with reſiſtleſs force on generou 
minds. To this I anſwer, that of perſonal diſtine. 
tions this deſcription is moſt true, but that thi 
moral treaſury of honour is in fact impoveriſhed by 
the improvident profuſion that has made them here. 
ditary. Perſonal diſtinctions then every wiſe fate 
will cheriſh as its ſureſt and nobleſt reſource ; but of 
hereditary title, at leaſt in the circumſtances of France", 
the abolition ſeems to have been juſt and politic. 
The fate of the cxvrcp, the ſecond great cor. 
poration that ſuſtained the French deſpotiſm, has 
peculiarly provoked the indignation of Mr. Bus xs. 
The diffolution of the church as a body, the reſump. 
tion of its territorial revenues, and the new organi- 
zation of the prieſthood, appear to him to be dic. 
tated by the union of robbery and irreligion to glut 
the rapacity of Hock. jobbers, and to gratify the hoſti 
lity of atheiſts. All the Mitrages and proſcriptions | 
of ancient or modern tyrants vaniſh, in his opinion, | 
in the compariſon with this confiſcation of the pro. 
perty of the GALLICAN CHURCH. Principles had, 
It 15 true, been on this ſubject explored, and reaſons 
had been urged by men of genius, which vulgar 
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uy have been groſsly miſunderſtood by thoſe who have ſup. 
poſed this qualification an aſſumed or affected reſerve. I believe 
the principle only as qualified by the circum/lances of different na. 


tions. 


men 
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- proprietors of their ſubjectsꝰ eſtates. 
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men deemed 1 rrefiſtible. 
Mr. Bux& E will not deign to combat. You do 
not imagine, Sir,” ſays he to his correſpondent, 


e that I am going to compliment this miſerable de- 


ſcription of perſons with any long diſcuſhon*?” What 
immediately follows this contemptuous paſſage is 
ſo outrageouſly offenſive to candour and urbanity, 
that an honourable adverſary will diſdain to avail 
himſelf of it. The paſlage itſelf, however, demands 
a pauſe. It alludes to an opinion of which I 7ruf 
Mr. Burke did not know the origin. That the 
church-lands were national property was not firſt 
aſſerted among the Jacobins, or in the Palais Royal, 
The author of that opinion, the maſter of that 
wretched deſcription of perſons, whom Mr. Burke 
diſdains to encounter, was one whom he might 
have combated with glory, with confidence of 
triumph in victory, and without fear or ſhame in 
defeat. The author of that opinion was TuRGor, 


The Abbe Maury, who 1s not leſs remarkable for the fury 
of eloquent declamation, than for the inept parade of hiſtorical 
erudition, attempted in the debate on this ſubject to trace the opi- 
nion higher. Baſe lawyers, according to him, had inſinuated it 
tothe Roman emperors, and againſt it was pointed the maxim 
of the civil law, Omnia tenes, Ceſar, imperio ſed non dominio.” , 


Louis XIV. and Louis XV. had, if we may believe him, both 


been affailed by this Machiavelian doctrine, and both had repulſed 


it with magnanimous indignation. The learned Abbé com- 
mitted only one miſtake. The deſpots of Rome and France had 
indeed been poiſoned with the idea that they were the immediate 
That opinion is execrable 
and flagitious; and it is not, as we ſhall ſee, the doctrine of the 
French legiſlators, 
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But with theſe reaſons Mr.Mack- 
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a name now too high to be exalted by eulogy, or 
depreſſed by invective. That benevolent and philo- 
ſophic ſtateſman delivered it in the article Fondation 
of the Encyclopẽdie, as the calm and diſintereſted 
opinion of a ſcholar, at a moment when he could 
have no view to palliate rapacity, or prompt irreli- 
gion. It was no doctrine contrived for the occaſion by 
the agents of tyranny; it was a principle diſcovered 
in pure and harmleſs ſpeculation, by one of the beſt 
and wiſeſt of men. I adduce the authority of Tur- 
got, not to oppoſe the arguments (if there had been 
any); but to counteract the inſinuations of Mr. Burke. 
The authority of his aſſertions forms a prejudice, 
which is thus to be removed before we can hope for 
a fair audience at the bar of reaſon. If he inſinuates 
the flagitiouſneſs of theſe opinions by the ſuppoſed 
vileneſs of their origin, it cannot be unfit to pave 
the way for their reception, by ___ them A 
more illuſtrious pedigree. 

In the few remarks that arg. here made on the 
nobility and clergy of France, we confine ourſelves 
ſtrictly to their political and collettive character. 
Mr. Burke, on the contrary, has grounded his 
eloquent apology purely on their individual and 
moral cbaracter.— This, however, is totally irrele- 
vant to the queſtion, for we are not diſcuſſing what 
place they ought to occupy in ſociety as individuals, 
but as a body. We are not conſidering the de- 
merit of citizens whom it is fit to puniſh, but the 
ſpirit of a body which it is politic to diffolye.— 
We are not n that the nobility and clergy 
were, 


| 


S we. ft 


ob, 


a N 


freedom, 


The judicial ariſtocracy. formed by the parlia- 
i ments, ſeems ſtill leſs ſuſceptible of union with a 


free government. Their ſpirit and claims were 
equally incompatible with liberty. They had im- 
bibed a ſpirit congenial to the authority under 
which they had acted, and ſuitable to the arbitrary 
genius of the laws which they had diſpenſed. They 
retained thoſe ambiguous and indefinite claims 
to a ſhare-in the lepiſlation, which the fluctuations 
of power in the kingdom had in ſome degree coun- 
tenanced. The ſpirit of a corporation was from 
the ſmallneſs of their numbers more concentrated 
and vigorous in them than in the nobles and clergy; 
and whatever ariſtocratic zeal is laid to the charge 
of the nobility, is imputable with tenfold force to 
the ennobled magiſtrates, who regarded their recent 
honours with an enthuſiaſm of vanity, inſpired by 
that bigotted veneration for rank which 1s the 
perpetual character of upſtarts. A free people 
could not form its tribunals of men who pretended 
to any controul on the legiſlature. Courts of 
juſtice, in which ſeats were legally purchaſed, had 
too long been endured ; judges who regarded the - 
right of diſpenſing juſtice as a marketable commo- 
dity, could neither be fit organs of equitable laws, 
nor ſuitable magiſtrates for a free ſtate. It is in 
vain to urge with Mr, Burke the paſt ſervices of - 
theſe 


„„ 
Mr. Mack. theſe judicial bodies. It is not to be denied that 
,  Monteſquieu is correct, when he ſtates, that under 
bad governments one abuſe often limits another, 
The uſurped authority of the parliaments formed, 
it is true, ſome bulwark againſt the caprice of the 
court. But when the abuſe is deſtroyed, why pre- 
ferve the remedial evil? Superſtition certainly al- 
leviates the defpotiſm of Turkey ; but if a rational 
government could be erected in that empire, it 
might with confidence diſclaim the aid of the koran, 
and deſpiſe the remonſtrances of the mufti. To. 
4 ſuch eſtabliſhments let us pay the tribute of grati- 
\ tude for paſt benefit; but when their utility no 
longer exiſts, let them be canonized by death, 
that their admirers may be indulged in all the 
plenitude of poſthumous veneration. 
The three ariſtocracies, military, ſacerdotal, and 
judicial, may be conſidered as having formed the 
French government. They have appeared, ſo far 
as we have conſidered them, incorrigible. All at- 
tempts to improve them would have been little 
better than (to uſe the words of Mr. Burke) © mean 
reparations on mighty ruins ” They were not 
IN perverted by the accidental depravity of their mem- 
bers. They were not infected by any tranſient paſſion, 
which new circumſtances would extirpate. The fault 
was in the eſſence of the inſtitutions themſelves, 
which were irreconcileable with a free government. 
But it is objected, theſe inſtitutions might have been 
gradually reformed. The ſpirit of freedom would * 
have filently entered. The progreſſive wiſdom of 
7 8 an 


CF TS | 
an enlightened nation would have remedied, in Mr. Mack 
proceſs of time, their defects, without convulſion. deren a 
To this argument I confidently anſwer, that theſe 
inſtitutions would have deſtroyed LIBERTY, before 
liberty had corrected their $e1R1T, Power vegetates 
with more vigour after theſe gentlꝰ prunings. A 
ſlender reform amuſes and lulls the people ; the 
popular enthuſiaſm ſubſides, and the moment of 
effectual reform is irretrievably loſt. No impor- | 4 
tant political improvèment was ever obtained in a 
period of tranquillity. The corrupt intereſt of the 
governors is ſo ſtrong, and the cry of the people 
ſo feeble, that it were vain to expect it. If the 
efferveſcence of the popular mind is ſuffered to 
paſs away without effect, it would be abſurd to ex- 
pect from languor what enthuſiaſm has not ob- 
tained. If radical reform is not, at ſuch a moment, 
procured, all partial changes are evaded and de- 
feated in the tranquillity which ſucceeds *®. The 
gradual reform that ariſes from the preſiding prin- 
ciple exhibited in the ſpecious theory of Mr. Burke, 
is belied by the experience of all ages. Whatever 
excellence, whatever freedom is diſcoverable in go- 
vernments, has been infuſed into them by the 
ſhock of a revolution, and their ſubſequent pro- 
greſs has been only the accumulation of abuſe. It 


* Ignore: t- on que c'eſt en attaquant, en reverſant tous les 

abus à la fois, qu'on peut eſperer de s' en voir delivre fans retour 
 —que les reformes lentes et partielles ont toujours fini par ne * 
rien reformer: enfin que Vabus que l'on conſerve devient Pappui g 
et bientot le reſtaurateur de tous ceux qu'on croioit avoir de- 
truits?ꝰ—AHadreſe aux Francois par Þ Evique d Autun 11 Fe- 
vrier 1790. | 1 
is 
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oy Mack- is hence that the moſt enlightened politicians have 


intoſh. 


Sed 


recognized the neceſſity of frequently recalling go- 
vernments to their firſt principles; a truth equally 
ſuggeſted to the penetrating intelle& of Machiavel, 
by his experience of the Florentine democracy, and 


by his reſearch into the hiſtory of ancient common- 


wealths. Whatever is good ought to be purſued 
at the momeht it 1s attainable. The public voice, 
irreſiſtible in a period of convulſion, is contemned 


with impunity, when dictated by that lethargy 


into which nations are lulled by the tranquil courſe 


of their ordinary affairs. The ardour of reform 


languiſhes in unſupported tediouſneſs. It periſhes 
in an impotent ſtruggle with adverſaries who re- 
ceive new ftrength from the progreſs of the day, 
No hope of great political improvement (let us 
repeat it) is to be entertained from tranquillity, for 
its natural operation is to ſtrengthen all thoſe who 
are intereſted in perpetuating abuſe. The national 
aſſembly ſeized the moment of eradicating the cor- 
ruptions and abuſes which afflicted their country. 
Their reform was total, that it might be commen- 
ſurate with the evil, and no part of it was delayed, 
becauſe to ſpare an abuſe at ſuch a period was to 
conſecrate it; becauſe the enthuſiaſm which carries 
nations to ſuch enterpriſes is ſhort-lived, and the 
opportunity of reform, if once neglected, might be 
irrevocably fled, 

But let us aſcend to more general principles, 
and hazard bolder opinions. Let us grant that 
the Taken of France was not ſo deſperately incor- 

rigible. 


E 
rigible. Let us ſuppoſe that changes far more Mr.Mack- 
gentle, innovations far leſs extenſive, would have 3 
remedied the groſſer evils of her government, and 

placed it almoſt on a level with free and celebrated 
conſtitutions. Theſe conceſſions, though too large 
for truth, will not convict the aſſembly. By what 
principle of reaſon, or of juſtice, were they pre- 
cluded from aſpiring to give France a government 
leſs imperfect, than accident had formed in other 
ſtates ?—Who will be hardy enough to aſſert, that 
a better conſtitution is not attainable than any 
which has hitherto appeared? Is the limit of human 
wiſdom to be eſtimated in the ſcience of politics 
alone, by the extent of its preſent attainments? Is 
the moſt ſublime and difficult of all arts, the im- 
provement of the ſocial order, the alleviation of 
the miſeries of the civil condition of man, to be 
alone ſtationary, amid the rapid progreſs of every 
other art, liberal and vulgar, to perfection? Where 
would be the atrocious guilt of a grand experiment, 
to aſcertain the portion of freedom and happineſs, 
that can be created by political inſtitutions ? 
Legiſlators are under no obligation to retain a a 
conſtitution, becauſe it has been found . zolerably 
te to anſwer the common purpoſes of government.” 
It is abſurd to expeZ, but it is not abſurd to purſue 
perfection. It is abſurd to acquieſce in evils, of which 
the remedy is obvious, becauſe they are lefs grievons 
than thoſe which are endured by others: To ſup- 
poſe the ſocial order is not capable of improvement 
from the progreſs of the human underſtanding, is 
to 
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Mr.Mack- to betray the inconſiſtent abſurdity of an arrogant 


intoſh. 


* Con 


fidence in our attainments, and an abject dif. 
truſt of our powers. If indeed the ſum of evil pro- 
duced by political inſtitutions, even in the leaſt im- 
perfect governments, were ſmall, there might be 
ſome pretence for this dread of innovation, this hor- 
ror at remedy, which has raiſed ſuch a clamour 
over Europe: but, on the contrary, in an eſtimate 
of the ſources of human miſery, after granting that 
one portion is to be attributed to diſeaſe, and ano- 


ther to private vices, it might perhaps be found 


that a third equal part aroſe from the oppreſſions 
and corruptions of government, diſguiſed under 
various forms. All the governments that now exiſt 


in the world (except the United States of America) 


have been fortuitouſly formed. They are the pro- 
duce of chance, not the work of art. They have 
been altered, impaired, 1mproved and deſtroyed by 


accidental circumſtances, beyond the foreſight or 


controul of wiſdom. Their parts thrown up againſt 


preſent emergencies formed no ſyſtematic whole. 


It was certainly not to have been preſumed, that 
theſe fortuitous governments ſhould have ſurpaſſed 


the works of intellect, and precluded all nearer ap- 


proaches to perfection. Their origin without doubt 
furniſhes a ſtrong preſumption of an oppoſite na- 
ture. It might teach us to expect in them many 
diſcordant principles, many jarring forms, much 
unmixed evil, and much imperfe& good, many 


inſtitutions which had long ſurvived their motive, 


and many of which reaſon had never been the au- 
| | "os | 


(9 }) 


thor, nor r utility the object. Experience, even in Mr.Mack- 


the beſt of theſe governments, accords with ſuch ex- 
pectations. > 


intoſh. 


| : 


A government of art, the work of legiſlative in- 


tellect, reared on the immutable baſis of natural 


right and general happineſs, which ſhould combine 


the excellencies and exclude the defects of the 
various conſtitutions which chance had ſcattered 


over the world, inſtead of being precluded by the 
perfection of any of thoſe forms, was loudly de- 


| manded by the injuſtice and abſurdity of them all. 


It was time that men ſhould learn to tolerate no- 
thing ancient that reaſon does not reſpect, and to 
ſhrink from no novelty to which reaſon may con- 
duct. It was time that the human powers, ſo long 


occupied by ſubordinate objects, and inferior arts, 


ſhould mark the commencement of a new #ra in 
hiſtory, by giving birth to the art of improving 
government, and increaſing the civil happineſs of 
man. It was time, as it has been wiſely and elo- 
quently ſaid, that legiſlators, inſtead of that narrow 


and daſtardly coating which never ventures to loſe 


ſight of uſage and precedent, ſhould, guided by the 
polarity of reaſon, hazard a bolder navigation, and 
diſcover, in unexplored regions, the treaſure of 


public felicity. 


MR. 
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. Rights of HE deſpotiſm of Louis XIV. united wal the 
N eee gaiety of his court, and the gaudy oſtentation 
i of his character, had fo humbled, and, at the ſame 


time, ſo faſcinated the mind of France, that the 
people appear to have loſt all ſenſe of their own 
dignity in contemplating that of their grand mo- 
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| narch : and the whole reign of Louis XV. remark- 5 
ng able only for weakneſs and effeminacy, made no | 
a * other alteration than that of ſpreading a fort of | 
| l j | lethargy over the nation, from which it ſhewed no 
N ö | ; diſpoſition to riſe. 1 
iN The only ſigns which appeared of the in of : 
0 liberty during thoſe periods, are to be found in the 1 
[4 writings of the French philoſophers. Monteſquieu, . 
preſident of the parliament of Bourdeaux, went as - 

far as a writer under a deſpotic government could 
well proceed ; and being obliged to divide himſelf 
between principle and prudence, his mind often - 
: appears under a veil, and we. ought to give him by 
credit for more than he has expreſſed. | | by 
Voltaire, who was both the flatterer and the ſatyriſt 1 
of deſpotiſm, took another line. His forte lay in ly 
expoſing and ridiculing the ſuperſtitions which 10 
prieſt- craft united with ſtate- craft had interwoven * 
with governments. It was not from the purity of © 


his principles, or his love of mankind (for ſatite ths 
and philanthropy are not naturally concordant), 
but from his ſtrong capacity of ſeeing folly in its 


8 


4 | 2 
W true ſhape, and bis irreſiſtible propenſity to expoſe Mr. Paine. 
it, that he made thoſe attacks. They were however 


as formidable as if the motives had irtuous; 
4 and he merits the thanks rather than e eſteem af 
mankind. 


On the contrary, we fined in the writings of Roul. 
| ſeau, and the abbe Raynal, a lovelineſs of ſentimenc 
in favour of liberty, that excites reſpect, and elevates 
the human faculties ; but having raiſed this ani- 
mation, they do not direct its operations, and leave 
the mind in love with an object, without deſcribing 
the means of poſſeſſing it. 

The writings of Quiſne, Turgot, and the friends 
of thoſe authors, are of the ſerious kind; but they 

| laboured under the fame diſadvantage with Mon- 
teſquieu: their writings abound with moral maxims 
of government, but are rather directed to econo- 
miſe and reform the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment, than the government itſelf. 

But all thoſe writings and many others had their 
weight; and by the different manner in which they 
treated the ſubject of government, Monteſquieu 
by his judgment and knowledge of laws, Voltaire 
by his wit, Rouſſeau and Raynal by their animation, 
and Quiſne and Turgot by their moral maxims and 
ſyſtems of economy, readers of every claſs met with 
ſomething to their taſte, and a ſpirit of political 
enquiry began to diffuſe itſelf through the nation 
at the time the diſpute between England and che 
then colonies of America broke out. 

In the war which France afterwards e in, 

5 9 it 


( #2 ) 

— it is very well known that the nation appeared to 
—— Me defochand whk the French minitry. Back of 
them had its view : but thoſe views were directed 

to different objects; the one ſought liberty, and the 

other retaliation on England. The French officers 

and ſoldiers who after this went to America, were 


eventually placed in the ſchool of freedom, and 


learned the practice as well as the principles of it by 
As it was impoſſible to ſeparate the military 
events which took place in America from the prin. 
ciples of the American revolution, the publication 
of thoſe events in France neceſſarily connected 

\ themſelves with the principles that produced them. 
Many of the facts were in themſelves principles; 
fuch as the declaration of American independence, 
and the treaty of alliance between France and Ame- 


rica, which recogniſed the natural right of map, 


and juſtified reſiſtance to oppreſſion. | 
The then minifter of France, count Views 
was not the friend of America; and it is both 
juſtice and gratitude to ſay, that it was the queen 
of France who gave the cauſe of America a faſhion 
at the French court. Count Vergennes was the 
2 and ſocial friend of Dr. Franklin; and the 
Doctor had obtained, by his ſenſible gracefulneſs, 
- fare of influence over him; but with reſpect to 


principles, count Vergennes was a deſpot. 
Ihe ſituation of Dr. Franklin as minifter from 


America to 1 . ſhould be taken into the chain 
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itſelf the narroweſt ſphere of ſociety that man can Mr. Paine, 
act in. It forbids intercourſe by a reciprocity of — 


ſuſpicion; and a diplomatic is a ſort of unconnected 
atom, continually repelling and repelled. But this 
was not the caſe with Dr. Franklin. He was not 
the diplomatic of a court, but of MAN. His 
character as a philoſopher had been long eſtabliſhed, 
and his circle of fociety in France was univerſal. 
Count Vergennes reſiſted for a conſiderable time 
the publication of the American conſtitutions in 
France, tranſlated into the French language; but 


even in this he was obhged to give way to public 


opinion, and a ſort of propriety in admitting to 
appear what he had undertaken to defend. The 
American conſtitutions were to liberty, what a gram- 
mar is to language: they define its parts of ſpeech, 
and practically conſtruct them into ſyntax. 

The peculiar ſituation of the then marquis de la 
Fayette is another link in the great chain. He ſerved 
in America as an American officer under a commiſ- 
ſion of congreſs, and, by the univerſality of his ac- 
quaintance, was in cloſe friendſhip with the civil 
government of America, as well as with the mili- 


tary line. He ſpoke the language of the country, 


entered into the diſcuſſions on the principles of 
government, and was always a welcome friend at 


any election. 

When the war cloſed, a vaſt Wasted to the 
cauſe of liberty ſpread itſelf over France, by the 
return of the French officers and ſoldiers. A know 
oye of the practice was then joined to the theory; 
8 2 and 


Mr. Paine. 
——— 


5 
and all that was wanting to give it real exiſtence, 


was opportunity. Man cannot, properly ſpeaking, 


make circumſtances for his purpoſe; but he always 
has it in his power to improve them when ah 
occur; and this was the caſe in France. 

M. Neckar was diſplaced in May 17981; 2 
by the ill management of the finances afterwards, 


and particularly during the extravagant admini- 


ſtration of M. Calonne, the revenue of France, 


which was nearly twenty-four millions ſterling per 


year, was become unequal to the expenditures, . not 


becauſe the revenue had decreaſed, but becauſe the 
expences had increaſed; and this was the circum- 


ſtance which the nation laid hold of to bring for- 


ward a revolution. The Engliſh miniſter, Mr. Pitt, 
has frequently alluded to the ftate of the French 
finances in his budgets, without underſtanding the 
ſubject. Had the French parliaments been as 


ready to regiſter edits for new taxes, as an Engliſh | 


parliament is to grant them, there had been no 


derangement in the finances, nor yet any revolu- 
tion; ne this will better _ Iedell as I pro- 


ceed: : 

It will be — here to thin TI taxes Woe 
formerly raifed in France. The king, or rather 
the court or miniſtry acting under the uſe of that 
name, framed the edicts for taxes at their own diſ- 
cretion, and ſent them to the parliaments to be 
regiſtered ; for until they were regiſtered by the 
parliaments, they were not operative. -Diſputes 


had * exiſted between * court and the parlia- 


ment 


( "8 ') 
ment with reſpect to the extent of the parliament's Mr. Paine. 
authority on this head. The court inſiſted that the "> 
authority of parliament went no farther than to re- 
monſtrate or ſhew reaſons againſt the tax, reſerv- 
ing to itſelf the right of determining whether the 
reaſons were well or ill founded; and in conſe- 
quence thereof, either to withdraw the edict as a 
matter of choice, or to order it to be enregiſtered as 
a matter of authority. The parliaments on their part 
inſiſted, that they had not only a right to remon- 
ſtrate, but to reject; and on this ground Ry were 
always ſupported by the nation. 
But, to return to the order of my narrative 
M. Calonne wanted money; and as he knew the 
ſturdy diſpoſition of the parliaments with reſpect to 
new taxes, he ingeniouſly ſought either to approach 
them by a more gentle means than that of direct 
authority, or to get over their heads by a manœuvre: 
and, for this purpoſe, he revived the project of aſ- 
ſembling a body of men from the ſeveral provinces, 
under the ſtyle of an ** Aſſembly of the Notables,” 
or Men of Note, who met in 1787, and who were 
either to recommend taxes to the parliaments, or 
to act as a parliament themſelves. An aſſembly 
under this name had been ns ib ing: 
As we are to view this as the firſt practical ſtep 
cmd the revolution, it will be proper to enter 
into ſome particulars reſpecting it. The aſſembly of 
the notables has in ſome places been miſtaken for 
the ſtates- general, but was wholly a different body; 
the „ being always by election. The 
G 3 perſons 


( 86 ) 
Mr. Paine. Perſons who compoſed the aſſembly of the notables 
—— were al nominated by the king, and conſiſted of 
one hundred and forty members. But as M. 
Calonne could not depend upon a majority of this 
aſſembly in his favour, he very ingeniouſly arranged 
them in ſuch a manner as to make forty- four a 
majority of one hundred and forty : to effect this, 
he diſpoſed of them into ſeven ſeparate committees, 
of twenty members each. Every general queſtion 
was to be decided, not by a majority of perſons, 
but by a majority of committees ; and as eleven 
votes would make a majority in a committee, and 
four committees a majority of ſeven, M. Calonne 
had good reaſon to conclude, that as forty-four 
would determine any general queſtion, he could 
not be out-vated. But all his plans deceived * 
t in the event became his overthrow. 

The then marquis de la Fayette was placed in in 
the ſecond committee, of which count d'Artois was 
preſident : and as money- matters was the objec, 

fit naturally brought into view every circumſtance 
connected with it. M. de la Fayette made a ver- 
bal charge againſt Calonne, for ſelling crown-lands 
to the amount of two millions of livres, in a man- 
ner that appeared to be unknown to the king. The 
count d' Artois (as if to intimidate, for the Baſtille 
was then in being) aſked the marquis if he would 
render the charge in writing? He replied, that he 
would.— The count d' A rtois did not demand it, 
but brought a meſſage from the king to that pur- 
port. M. de la Fayette then delivered in his charge 
ee | in 


(87 ) 
in writing, to be given to the king, undertaking to Mr. Paine. 
ſupport it. No farther proceedings were had upon 5 
this affair; but M. Calonne was ſoon after diſmiſſed 
by the king, and ſet off to England. | 
As M. de la Fayette, from the experience he had 
ſeen in America, was better acquainted with the 
ſcience of civil government than the generality of 
the members who compoſed the aſſembly of the 
notables could then be, the brunt of the buſineſs 
fell conſiderably to his ſhare. The plan of thoſe 
who had a conſtitution in view, was to contend 
with the court on the ground of taxes, and ſome 
of them openly profeſſed their object. Diſputes 
frequently aroſe between count d' Artois and M. 
de la Fayette, upon various ſubjects. With reſpect 
to the arrears already incurred, the latter propoſed 
to remedy them, by accommodating the expences 
to the revenue, inſtead of the revenue to the ex- 
pences ; and as objects of reform, he propoſed to 
aboliſh the Baſtille, and all the ſtate-priſons through- 
out the nation (the keeping of which was attended 
with great expence), and to ſuppreſs lettres de cachet: 
but thoſe matters were not then much attended to ; 
and with reſpect to letires de cachet, a majority of the 
nobles appeared to be in favour of them. 
On the ſubject of ſupplying the treaſury by new 
taxes, the aſſembly declined taking the matter on 
themſelves, concurring in the that they 
had not authority. In a debate on this ſubject, 
M. de la Fayette ſaid, that raiſing money by taxes 
could only be done by a national aſſembly, freely 
"7" elected 


Mr. Paine. elected boy the people, and acting as their repreſen. 


6 


tatives. Do you mean, ſaid the count d' Artois, 
the ftates-general ? M. de la Fayette replied, that 
he did. Will you, ſaid the count d'Artois, ſign 
what you ſay, to be given to the king? The other 
replied, that he not only would do this, but that 
he would go farther, and fay, that the effectual 
mode would be, for the king to agree to the eſta- 
bliſhment of a conſtitution. 


As one of the plans had thus failed, that of get- 
ting the aſſembly to act as a parliament, the other 


came into view, that of recommending. On this 
ſubject, the aſſembly agreed to recommend two new 
taxes to be enregiſtered by the parliament : the 
one a ſtamp-tax, and the other a territorial tax, or 


ſort of land-tax. The two have been eſtimated at 


about five millions ſterl. per annum. We have now 
to turn our attention to the parliaments, on whom 
the buſineſs was again devolving. 

The archbiſhop of Thoulouſe (ſince archbiſhep 
of Sens, and now a cardinal) was appointed to the 
adminiſtration of the finances, ſoon after the diſ- 


miſſion of Calonne. He was alſo made prime 


miniſter, an office that did not always exiſt in 
France. When this office did not exiſt, the chief 
of each of che principal departments tranſacted buſi- 


neſs immediately with the King; but when a prime 
miniſter was appointed, they did buſineſs only with 


him. The archbiſhop arrived to more ſtate au- 
thority than any miniſter ſince the duke de Choi- 
ſe il, and the nation was Aer diſpoſed in his 

| | favour ; 
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favour ; but, by a line of conduct ſcarcely to be Mr. Paine. 


accounted for, he perverted every opportunity, 


— — 


turned out a , and ſunk into 8 and a 


cardinal. 
The aſſembly of the notables having broke up, 


the new miniſter ſent the edicts for the two new 
taxes recommended by the aſſembly to the parlia- 
ments, to be enregiſtered. They of courſe came 
firſt before the parhament of Paris, who returned 


for anſwer, That with ſuch à revenue as the nation 


then ſupported, the name of taxes ought not to be men- 
tioned, but for the purpoſe of redu cing them ; and threw 
both the edicts out“. 

On this refuſal, the parliament was ordered to 
Verſailles, where, in the uſual form, the king held, 


what under the old government was called, a bed 


of juſtice ; and the two edits were enregiſtered in 


preſence of the parliament, by an order of ſtate, 
in the manner mentioned in page 84. On this, 


the parliament immediately returned to Paris, re- 
newed their ſeſſion in form, and ordered the en- 
regiſtering to be ſtruck out, declaring that every 
thing done at Verſailles was illegal. All the mem- 
bers of the parliatnent were then ſerved with lettres de 
cachet, and exiled to Trois; but as they continued 
as inflexible in exile as before, and as vengeance 
did not ſupply the place of taxes, they were after a 
| ſhort time recalled to Faris. $444 


K When the Englit miniſter, Mr. Pitt, mentions the French 
finances again in the Engliſh 2 eg it would be well that 
he noticed this as an example. | 


The 


Mr. Paine. 
—— 


* who wants more of our money to ſpend.” The 


count FINS undertook to act as repreſentative Ml 
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The edicts were again tendered to them, and the 


for the king. For this purpoſe, he came from 
Verſailles to Paris, in a train of proceſſion; and the 
parliament were aſſembled to receive him. But 
ſhow and parade had loſt their influence an France; 
and whatever ideas of importance he might ſet off 
with, he had to return with thofe of mortification and 
diſappointment. On alighting from his carriage to 
aſcend the ſteps of the parliament houſe, the crowd 
(which was numerouſly collected) threw out trite 
expreſſions, ſaying, * This is monſieur d*Artois, 


marked diſapprobation which he ſaw, impreſſed 


him with apprehenſions; and the word aux arms WW B 
(to arms) was given out by the officer of the guard WW dif: 
who attended him. It was fo loudly vociferated, BW cabi 
that it echoed through the avenues of the houſe, they 
and produced a temporary confuſion. I was then WW aſſer 
ſtanding in one of the apartments through which king 
he had to paſs, and could not avoid reflecting how proje 
wretched was the condition of a diſreſpected man. oppc 
He endeavoured to impreſs the parliament by Fe 
great words, and opened his authority by ſaying, ſort 
wo The Wang; our lord and maſter.” The parliament ¶ work 
d him very coolly, and with their ufual de- aftery 
termination not to regiſter the taxes: and in this confi 
manner the interview ended. Fo cour | 
After this a new ſubje& took place: in the the p 
various debates and conteſts that aroſe between to ma 


the court and the parliaments on the ſubject of i cre 
taxes, 
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enregiſter edicts for taxes as a matter of convenience, 
the right belonged only to the gates. general; and 
W that, therefore, the parliament could no longer with 
| f propriety continue to debate on what it had not 
authority to act. The king after this came to Paris, 
and held a meeting with the parliament, in which 

he continued from ten in the morning till about 
ſix in the evening; and, in a manner that appeared 
co proceed from him, as if unconſulted upon with 
the cabinet or the miniſtry, gave his word to the 
parliament, n the nen ſhould Bs con- 
ened. 

But after this another ſcene aroſe, on a ground 
different from all the former. The miniſter and the 
cabinet were averſe to calling the ftates-general : 
they well knew, that, if the ſtates-general were 
aſſembled, themſelves muſt fall; and as the 
king had not mentioned any time, they hit on a 
project calculated to elude, without appearing to 
oppoſe. 

For this n the court ſet about making a 
ſort of conſtitution itſelf : it was principally the 
WE work of M. Lamoignon, keeper of the ſeals, who 
afterwards ſhot himſelf. This new arrangement 
conſiſted in eſtabliſning a body under the name of 
cour pleniere, or full court, in which were inveſted all 
the powers that the government might have occaſion 
to make uſe of. The perſons compoſing this court 
were to be nominated by the king; the contended 
7 right 
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taxes, the parliament of Paris at laſt declared, that Mr. Pains. 
although it had been cuſtomary for parliaments to — 
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Mr. Paine, right of taxation was given up on the part of the king, 
a and a new criminal code of laws, and law proceed. 


ings, was ſubſtituted in the room of the former. 
The thing, in many points, contained better prin. 
ciples than thoſe upon which the government had 
hitherto been adminiſtered : but with reſpect to the 
cour pleniere, 1t was no other than a medium through 
which deſpotiſm was to paſs, without oy to 


act directly from itſelf. 


The cabinet had high expectations from thieiei nen i 
contrivance. The perſons who were to compoſe the 
cour  pleniere, were already nominated; and, as it 
was neceſſary to carry a fair appearance, many of 


the beſt characters in the nation were appointed 
among the number. 


on two grounds - the one as to eee wa other 
as to form. | 
On the ground of ee it was Sent 
chat government had not a right to alter itſelf; and 
that if the practice was once admitted, it would 


grow into a principle, and be made a precedent fo 


any future alterations the government might wiſh to 
eſtabliſh : that the right of altering the government 
was a national right, and not a right of government. 
And on the ground of form, it was contended, 
that the e cour ry was peer more _ a 3 
cabinet. 

The then duke Bis 1a Many: Set 

boars De Noailles, and many others, refuſed to 


ny the nomination, and ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the 
7 whole 
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It was to commence on the | | 
8th of May 1788: but an oppoſition aroſe to it, 
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whole plan. When the edict for eſtabliſhing this Mr. Paine, 
new court was ſent to the parliaments to be en- 


5 regiſtered, and put into execution, they reſiſted 
in. alſo. The parliament of Paris not only refuſed, 

nad but denied the authority ; and the conteſt renewed 
the WY itſelf between the parliament and the cabinet more 
oh WY ffrongly than ever. While the parliament were 


ſitting in debate on this ſubject, the miniſtry or- 
dered a regiment of ſoldiers to ſurround the houſe, 
and form a blockade. The members ſent out for 


" beds and proviſion, and lived as in a beſieged cita- 
it del; and as this had no effect, the commanding 
officer was ordered to enter the parliament-houſe 
ted and ſeize them, which he did, and; ſome of the 
the principal members were ſhut up in different priſons. 


About the ſame time a deputation of perſons ar- 
W rived from the province of Brittany, to remonſtrate 
WT againſt the eſtabliſhment of the cour pléniere; and 


ed, choſe the archbiſhop ſent to the Baſtille. But the 
nd ſpirit of the nation was not to be overcome; and 
old it was ſo fully ſenſible of the ſtrong ground it had 
for taken, that of withholding taxes, that it contented - 


itſelf with keeping up a ſort of quiet reſiſtance, 
which effectually overthrew all the plans at that 
time formed againſt it. The project of the cour 
pleniere was at laſt obliged to be given up, and the 
prime miniſter not long afterwards followed its tate ; 1 
Wand M. Neckar was recalled into _ 
The attempt to eſtabliſh the cour plentere had an 
effect upon the nation, which itſelf di perceive. | 
It was a fort of new form of government, that in- 


e ſenſibly 


— 7 
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Mr, Paine. ſenſibly ſerved to put the old « one out of fight, aud cl: 
0 unhinge it from the ſuperſtitious authority of I of 
| antiquity. It was government dethroning govern, | th 
ment; and the old one, by attempting to make fo 

new one, made a chaſm. a ter 

The failure of this ſcheme renewed the fubjet ſu 

of convening the ftates-general : and this gave 9 rec 

rife to a new ſeries of politics. There was n f 1 

ſettled form for convening the ſtates-general: al ſh. 

that it poſitively meant, was a deputation fron . II 

what was then called the clergy, the nobleſſe, and dr. 

the commons; but their numbers, or their propor. q (ar 

tions had not been always the ſame. They bal BW b 

been convened only on extraordinary occaſions, . <2! 

the laſt of which was in 1614; their number the 

were then in equal proportions, and they voted h bu 

orders. | | f ſel 

It could not well efcape the fagacity of M, wh 

Neckar, that the mode of 1614 would anſwer nei | by 

ther the purpoſe of the then government, nor af «le: 

the nation. As matters were at that time circum WW we: 
ſtanced, it would have been too contentious to agree for 

upon any thing. The debates would have been anc 

endleſs upon privileges and exemptions, in which nat 
neither the wants of the government, nor the and 
wiſhes of the nation for a conſtitution, would hae ver. 

deen attended to. But as he did not chooſe to take BF duc 

the deciſion upon himſelf, he ſummoned again the BW of 

aſſembly of the notables, and referred it to them. I 
| This body was in general intereſted in the deciſion, Ap 
| | being chiefly of the ariſtocracy and the' high-paid ſitu 


"vu" j 


( 9s 
| clergy 5 —— (ana ts abs Me. Paine, 
of 1614. This decifion was againft the ſenſe of <<” 
the nation, and alſo againſt the wiſhes of the court; 
| for the ariſtocracy oppoſed itſelf to both, and con- 
tended for privileges independent of either. The 
ſubject vras then taken up by the parliament, who 
recommended that the number of the commons 
mould be equal to the other two; and that they 
mould all ſit in one houſe, and vote in one body. 
ze number finally determined on was twelve hun- 
dred: fix hundred to be chofen by the commons 
(and this was leſs than their proportion ought to 
have been, when their worth and conſequence is 
WW conſidered. on a national ſcale), three hundred by 
the clergy, and three hundred by the ariſtocracy ; 
but with refpe& to the mode of aſſembling them- 
ſelves, whether together or apart, or the manner in 
which they ſhould vote, thoſe matters were referred. 

The election that followed, was not a conteſted 
election, but an animated one. The candidates 
were not men, but principles. Societies were 
formed in Paris, and committees of correſpondence 
and communication eſtabliſhed throughout the 
nation, for the purpoſe of enlightening the people, 
and explaining to them the principles of civil go- 
vernment ; and ſo orderly was the election con- 
W ducted, chat it did not 1 250 riſe even to the rumour 

of tumult. 

The ſtates general were to meet at Verſailles i in 
April 1789, but did not aſſemble till May. They 


ſituated chemſelves i in three ſeparate chambers, or 
. rather 


I 
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Me. Paine. rather the clergy and the ariſtocracy withdrew each 
into a ſeparate chamber. The majority of the 
| " claimed what they called the privilege 
of yoting as a ſeparate body, and of giving their 
conſent or their negative in that manner; and many 
of the biſhops and the high-beneficed clergy claimed 
the ſame privilege on the part of their order. 
The tiers ctat (as they were then called) diſowned 
any knowledge of artificial orders, and artificial 
privileges; and they were not only reſolute on this 
point, but ſomewhat diſdainful. They began to 
conſider ariſtocracy as a kind of fungus growing 
out of the corruption of ſociety, that could not be 
admitted even as a branch of it; and from the diſ. 
poſition the ariſtocracy had ſhewn by upholding 
lettres de cachet, and in ſundry other inſtances, it 
was manifeſt that no conſtitution could be formed 
by admitting men in * other character than as 
national men. 
Alter various altercations on this head, the tiers 
etat or commons (as they were then called) de- 
clared themſelves (on a motion made for that pur- 
Pole by the abbe Sieyes) © THE REPRESENTATIVES 
«© OF THE NATION; and that the two orders could be 
et confidered but as deputies of corporations, and could 
ce only have a deliberative voice but when they aſſembled 
cin a national charafter with the national repreſenta- 
« tives.” This proceeding extinguiſhed the ſtyle 
of #tats gintraux or ſtates- general, and erected it 
into the ſtyle it now bears, that of Eee na- 
dens, or national Oy: EN 
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This motion was not made in a precipitate man- Mr. Paine. 
ner: it was the reſult of cool deliberation, and 
| concerted between the national repreſentatives and 


e patriotic members of the two chambers, who 
ſaw\into the folly, miſchief, and injuſtice of arti- 
ficiab privileged diſtinctions. It was become evi- 


dent, that no conſtitution, worthy of being called 


by that name, could be eſtabliſhed on any thing 


: | leſs than a national ground.“ The ariſtocracy had 


hitherto oppoſed the deſpotiſm of the court, and 
affected the language of patriotiſm ; but it oppoſed 
it as its rival (as the Engliſh barons oppoſed King 
John); and it now fir ae] the nation n from ie 


= {ame motives. 


On carrying this. motion, the dad repre- 
ſentatives, as had been concerted, ſent an invitation 
to the two chambers, to unite with them in a na- 
tional character, and proceed to buſineſs. A ma- 


jority of the clergy, chiefly of the pariſh- prieſts, 


withdrew from the clerical chamber, and joined the 
nation; and forty-five from the other chamber 
joined in like manner. There is a ſort of ſecret 


hiſtory belonging to this laſt circumſtance, which 


is neceſſary to its explanation: it was not judged 
prudent that all the patriotic members of the 
chamber, ſtyling itſelf the nobles, ſhould quit it 
at once; and in conſequence of this arrangement, 
they drew off by degrees, always leaving ſome, as 
well to reaſon the caſe, as to watch the ſuſpected. 
In a little time, the numbers increaſed from forty- 
five to eighty, and ſoon after to a greater number; 
H which, 


\ 
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Mr. Paine. which, with a majority of the clergy, and the 
—— whole of the national repreſentatives, put the mal. 
contents in a very diminutive condition, a 
The king, who, very different to the genera | 
claſs called by that name, is a man of a good heart, 
ſheived himſelf diſpoſed to recommend a union of 
the three chambers, on the ground the national 
aſſembly had taken: but the malcontents exerted 
themſelves to prevent it, and began now to have 
another project in view. Their numbers conſiſted 
of a majority of the ariſtocratical chamber, and a 
minority of the clerical chamber, chiefly of biſhops 
and high beneficed clergy; and theſe men were 
determined to put every thing to iſſue, as well by 
ſtrength as by ſtratagem. They had no objection 
to a conſtitutian ; but it muſt be ſuch an one as 
themſelves ſhould dictate, and ſuited to their own 
views and particular ſituations. On the other hand, 
the nation diſowned knowing any thing of them 
but as citizens, and was determined to ſhut out 
all ſuch upſtart pretenſions. The more ariftacracy } 
appeared, the more it was deſpiſed; there was a ⁶ 
viſible imbecillity and want of intellects in the 
majority, a fort. of je ne ſais quai, that while it 
affected to be more than citizen, was leſs than 
man. It loſt ground from contempt more than 
from hatred; and was rather jeered at as an aſs, 
than dreaded as a lion. This is the general cha- 
racter of ariſtocracy, or what are called nobles 
or nobility, or rather no- ability, in all countries. 
The plan of che malcontents conſiſted now of 


TWO 
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vo things; either to deliberate and vote by cham- 
1 bers (or orders), more eſpecially on all queſtions 
W-cſpccting a conſtitution (by which the ariſtocra- 
ical chamber would have had a negative on any 
Article of the conſtitution) ; or; in caſe they could 


1 tional afſembly entirely. | | 

= To effect one or other of theſe objects, they 
Wbegan now to cultivate a friendſhip with the deſ- 
; potiſm they had hitherto attempted to rival, and 
che count d'Artois became their chief. The king 
(cho has fince declared himſalf deceived: into their 


ral 
rt, 
of 
al 
80 
ve 
d 
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re meaſures) held, according to the old form, à bed 
* : juſtice, in which he accorded to the dehiberation 
n i ; and vote par tete (by head) upon ſeveral objects; 
but reſerved the deliberation and vote upon all 
a queſtions reſpecting a conſtitution to the three 
„ chambers ſeparately. This declaration of the king 


— 


s made againſt che advice of M. Neckar, who 


— 


faſhion at court, and that another miniſter was in 
contemplation. 2 5 
As the form of ſitting in ſeparate chambers was 
Vet apparently kept up, though eſſentially de- 
ſtroyed, the national repreſentatives, immediately 
after this declaration of the king, reſorted to their 
own chambers, to conſult on a proteſt againſt it; 
and the minority of the chamber (calling itſelf the 
nobles), who had joined the national cauſe, retired 
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malcontents had by this time concerted their mea- 
| SS ſures 


ot accompliſh this object, to overthrow the na- 


now began to perceive that he was growing out of 


to a private houſe, to conſult in like manner. The 


Mr. Paine. 
\ YG 
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Mr. Paine. ſures with the court, which count d' Artois under. i war 
Gs took to conduct; and as they ſaw, from the dif. Wi «rrjl 
content which the declaration excited, and th Ger 
oppoſition making againſt It, that they could not It 

obtain a controul over the intended conſtitution WM nr 

by a ſeparate vote, they prepared themſelves fu rate 


their final object that of conſpiring againſt the wou 

national aſſembly, and overthrowing it. . a 

The next morning, the door of the chamber of they 

the national aſſembly was ſhut againſt them, and prete 

guarded by troops; and the members were refuſed ¶ ¶ mou 

: admittance. On this, they withdrew to a tennis- pliſh 

ground in the neighbourhood of Verſailles, as the . 7; 

moſt convenient place they could find, and, after . ;; 

renewing their ſeſſion, took an oath never to ſepa if they 

rate from each other, under any circumſtance aſſen 

whatever, death excepted, until they had eſta. A 

bliſhed a conſtitution.” As the experiment of gene 

ſhutting up the houſe had no other effect than d- A! 

that of producing a cloſer connection in the mem. gane 

bers, it was opened again the next day, and the Nadim: 

public buſineſs recommenced in the uſual place. noth 

5 We now are to have in view the forming of . 

the new miniſtry, which was to accompliſh the ſelve 

overthrow of the national aſſembly. But as force only 

would be neceſſary, orders were iſſued to aſſemble goin 
thirty thouſand troops, the command of which was 3 
| given to. Broglio, one of the new-intended mini- tion. 
ſtry, who was recalled from the country for this and 

purpoſe. But as ſome management was neceſſar iro! 


to N this * onde till the moment it 
n : 
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de that a declaration made by count d'Artois muſt be 
dif. W..:cributed, and which 1 is here proper to be intro- | | 
the | N 


duced. 


= 1: could not but occur, that while Ss maleon- 
; tents continued to reſort to their chambers ſepa- 
; rate from the national aſſembly, that more jealouſy 
Would be excited than if they were mixed with 


pretence for quitting it, it was neceſſary that one 
Wſhould be deviſed. This was effectually accom- 
pliſhed by a declaration made by count d'Artois, 
« That if they took not a part in the national aſſembly, 
« the life of the king would be endangered: on which 


W-fcmbly in one body. 


WI Artois, and calculated merely to relieve the out- 
ſtanding members of the two chambers from the 
diminutive ſituation they were put in; and if 
nothing more had followed, this concluſion would. 
have been good. But as things beſt explain them- 


only a cover to the machinations that were ſecretly 
going on.; and the declaration accommodated itſelf 


and thouſands daily arriving. On this a very 


H 3 | | bly 


t, and that the plot might be ſuſpected. But as 
they had taken their ground, and now wanted a 


| they quitted their chambers, and mixed with the 


At the time this declaration was made, it was 
generally treated as a piece of abſurdity in count 


ſelves by their events, this apparent union was 


to anſwer that purpoſe. In a little time the na- 
vonal aſſembly found itſelf ſurrounded by troops, 


ſtrong declaration was made by the national aſſem- 


ſhould be ready for execution, it is to this policy Mr. Paine. 
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2 bly to che king, remonſtrating on the impropriey | 
of the meaſure, and demanding the reaſon. The | 


king, who was not in the ſecret of this buſineſs, 
as himſelf afterwards declared, gave ſubſtantially 
for anſwer, that he had no other object in view 
than to preſerve the public enn "which 

„ eee diſturbed. N 
hut in a few days from ads dt e 
— itſelf, - M. Neckar and the miniſtry were 


diſplaced, and a new one formed, of the enemies 


of the revolution; and Broglio, with between 
twenty five and thirty thouſand foreign troops, 
was arrived to ſupport them. The maſk was now 


thrown off, and matters were come to a criſis, 
The event was, that in the ſpace of three days the 


new miniſtry and their abettors found i 1t prudent 


to fly the nation; the Baſtille was taken, and 
Broglio and his foreign troops diſperſed; as | 


jaar; related in the former part of this work. 
There are ſome curious circumſtances in the 
Ader of this ſhort-lived miniſtry, and this thort- 


lived attempt at a counter-revolution.'| Phe palace 


of Verſailles, where the court was fitting, was not 
morè than four hundred yards diſtant from the 


ball where the national aſſembly was fitting. The 


two places were at this moment like the ſeparate 
head- quarters of two combatant armies; yet the 
court was as perfectly ignorant of the information 
which had arrived from Paris to the national aſ- 


ſembly, as if it had reſided at an hundred miles 
9 The chen N de la Faye, Wh 
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(as has been already mentioned) was — to pre- Mr. 
ſide in the national aſſembly on this particular ear 


ſion, named, by order of the aſſembly, three ſucceſ- 
ſive deputations to the king, on the day, and up to 
the evening on which the Baſtille was taken, and 


to inform and confer with him on the ſtate of af- | 


fairs: but the miniſtry, who! knew not ſo much 
as that it was attacked, precluded all communi- 


cation, and were ſolacing themſelves how dexter- 
_ ouſly they had ſucceeded ; but in a few hours the 


accounts arrived ſo thick and faſt, that they had to 
ſtart from their deſks and run. Some ſet off in 
one diſguiſe, and ſome in another, and none in 
their own character. Their anxiety now was to 
outride the news leſt they ſhould be ſtopped, 


which, though it flew faſt, flew not ſo faſt as them- 


ſelves. 
It 1s worth 3 char the national afſembly 


neither purſued thoſe fugitive conſpirators, nor 
took any notice of them, nor ſought to retaliate. 
in any ſhape whatever. Occupied with eſtabliſhing 
a conſtitution founded on the rights of man, and 
the authority of the people, the only authority 
on which government has a right to exiſt in an 


country, the national aſſembly felt none of thoſe 
mean paſſions which mark the character of 1 im- 
pertinent governments, founding themſelves on 
their own authority, or on the abſurdity of here- 


ditary ſucceſſion. It is the faculty of the human 


mind to become what it contemplates, and to act 


in uniſon with its object. 5 
*. Ds "FLO 


Paine. 
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Me. Paine. The conſpiracy being thus diſperſed, one of 
—— the firſt works of the national aſſembly, inſtead of 
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vindictive proclamations, as has been the caſe with 
other governments, publiſhed a declaration of the 
rights of man, as the baſis on which the new con- 


ſtitution was to be built. 


% We have ſeen (ſays Mr. Wurde) the brei 
ce rebel againft 2 mild and lawful monarch, with 
c more fury, outrage, and infult, than any people 
te has been known to riſe againſt the moſt illegal 


1 uſurper, or the moſt ſanguinary tyrant.” —This 
is one among a thouſand other inſtances in which 


Mr. Burke ſhews that he is ignorant of the ſprings 


and principles of the French revolution. | 
It was not againſt Louis XVI. but againſt 


the deſpotic principles of the government, that 
the nation revolted. Theſe principles had not 


their origin in him, but in the original eſtabliſh- 


ment, many centuries back; and they were become 


too deeply rooted to be removed, and the Augean 
ſtable of paraſites and plunderers too abominably 
filthy to be cleanſed, by any thing ſhort of a com- 
plete and univerſal revolution. When i it becomes 


neceſſary to do a thing, the whole heart and foul 


ſhould go into the meaſure, or not attempt it, 
That criſis was then arrived, and there remained no 
choice but to a& with determined vigour, or not 


to act at all. The king was known to be the friend 
. of the nation, and this circumſtance was favourable 
to the enterpriſe. Perhaps no man bred up in the 
Ry of an e king e Ever poſſeſſed a heart ſo 
little 


* 
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little diſpoſed to the exerciſe of that ſpecies of Mr. Paine. 
power as the preſent king. of France. But the POOLS 
principles of the government irſelf ſtill remained 
the fame. The monarch and the monarchy were 
diſtinct and ſeparate” things; and it was againſt 
the eſtabliſhed deſpotiſm of the latter, and not 
againſt the perſon or principles of the former, that 3 
the revolt ee and the droge me has dern | 
carried. | 
Mr. Burke does not ing to the diſtindtion 
between men and principles, and therefore he does 
not ſee that a revolt may take place againſt the deſ- 
potiſm of the latter, while there lies r no . of 
deſpotiſm againſt the former 
The natural moderation of Louis XVI. contri- 
buted nothing to alter the hereditary deſpotiſm of 
the monarchy. All the tyrannies of former reigns, 
acted under that hereditary deſpotiſm, were ſtill 
liable to be revived in the hands of a ſucceſſor. 
It was not the reſpite of a reign that would fatisfy 
France, enlightened as ſhe was then become. KA 
caſual diſcontinuance of the prafice of deſpotiſm , 
is not a diſcontinuance of its principles; the former 
depends on the virtue of the individual who is in 
immediate poſſeſſion of the power; the latter, on 
the virtue and fortitude of the nation. Ih the 
caſe of Charles I. and James II. of England, the 
revolt was againſt the perſonal deſporiſm of the 
men; whereas in France, it was againſt the here- 
ditary deſporiſm of the eſtabliſhed government. 
But men who can K over the rights of poſ- 
cterity 
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12 terity for ever on the authority of a mouldy parch. 
ment, like Mr. Burke, are not qualified to judge 


of this revolution. It takes in a field too vaſt for I 
their views to explore, and proceeds with a mighti 
neſs of reaſon they cannot keep pace with. 
But there are many points of view in which 
this revolution may be confidered. When deſpot- 
iſm has eſtabliſhed itſelf for ages in a country, as 
in France, it is not in the perſon of the king only 
that. it reſides. It has the appearance of being fo 
in ſhow, and in. nominal authority ; but it is not 
ſo in practice, and in fact. It has its ſtandard 
2525 where, Every office and department has 
its deſpotiſm, founded upon cuſtom and uſage. 
15 place has its Baſtille, and every Baſtille its 
| deſpot. The original hereditary deſpotiſm refi- 
dent in the perſon of the king, divides and ſubdi- 
vides itlelf into a thouſand ſhapes and forms, till 
at laſt the whole of it is ated by deputation. This 
was the caſe in France; and againſt this ſpecies 
of deſpotiſm, proceeding, on through an endleſs 
labyrinth of office till the ſource of it is ſcarcely 
perceptible, there is no mode of redreſs. It 
ſtrengthens itſelf. by aſſuming the appearance of 
duty, and tyranniſes under the pretence of obeying, 
When a man reflects on the condition which 


France was in from the nature of her government, 


be will fee other cauſes for revolt than thoſe 
1 8 which immediately connect themſelves with the 
perſon or character of Louis XVI. There were, 


if 1 may ſo expreſs it, a thouſand deſpotiſms to 


_ =. 
be reformed in France, which had grown up un- Me. Paine, 
der the hereditary deſpotiſm of the monarchy, and 
became fo rooted as to be in a great meaſure inde- 
pendant of it. Between the monarchy, the par- 
hament, and the church, there was a zivaiſhip of 
deſpotiſmm; beſides the feudal deſpotiſm operating 
locally, and the miniſterial deſpotifm operating 
every where. But Mr. Burke, by conſidering the 
king as the only poſſible object of a revolt, ſpeaks 
as if France was a village, in which every thing 
that paſſed muſt be known to its commanding 
officer, and no oppreſſion could be acted but what 
he could immediately controul. Mr. Burke might 
have been in the Baſtille his whole life, as well 
under Louis XVI. as Louis XIV. and neither 
the one nor the other have known that ſuch a man 
as Mr. Burke exiſted. The deſpotic principles of 
the government were the ſame in both reigns, 
though the diſpoſitions of the men were as remote 
as tyranny and benevolence. 9 | 
What Mr. Burke conſiders as a rt to the 
French revolution (that of bringing it forward 
under a reign more mild than the preceding ones), 
is one of its higheſt honours. The revolutions 
that have taken place in other European countries, 
have been excited by perſonal hatred. | The rage 
was againſt the man, and he became the victim. 
But, in the inſtance of France, we ſee a revolution 
generated in the rational contemplation of the 
rights of man, and diſtinguiſhing from the be- 
ginning between perſons and principles. 


4 
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But 


Me. Paine: 
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But Mr. Burke appears to have no idea of prin- 
ciples, when he is contemplating governments, 


Ten years ago (ſays he) I could have felicitated 
France on her having a government, without 


<« enquiring what the nature of that government 


e was, or how it was adminiſtered.” Is this the 


language of a rational man? Is it the language of 
a heart feeling as it ought to feel for the rights and 


happineſs of the human race? On this ground, 


Mr. Burke muft compliment every — 
in the world, while the victims who ſuffer under 


them, whether ſald into ſlavery, or tortured out of 


exiſtence, are wholly. forgotten. —And. thus much 


for his 2 as to * occaſion of the Tow re· 
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* contemplating che great ſcene now ain ka Thoughts 
in France, which engages the attention of all as rk 
Europe, the firſt reflection it ſuggeſts is, that the Nd 


experience of the ancient world affords no analogies 
from which we may venture to conjecture the pro- 
bable event. We cannot reaſon from the ancient 
republics either on the perfection to which the ſame 
forms of government may now be carried, or the 
extent of territory theſe may permanently embrace. 
The art of printing alone has wrought a total 
change in the condition of mankind. In modern 
times, where the liberty of the preſs prevails, the 
true principles of government are inveſtigated in 
the abſtract, and conſequently without paſſion. 
Every queſtion of public intereſt, whether it re- 
gards the diſtribution of political power among the 
| ſeveral orders of the ſlate, or the actual exerciſe of 
thoſe powers, is again and again diſcuſſed. The 
3 thinking part of the community weigh the argu- 
ments in their cloſet. The general aſſent of culti- 
vated minds gradually commands the concurrence 
of the multitude, and the public mind, after ſome 
vibrations, commonly ſettles on the ſolid founda- 
tion of acknowledged. truth. But, above all, the 
modern improvement of repreſentation has given 
order to democracy, diveſted it of all its terrors, 
and enabled it to debate every queſtion/ of public 
en. with all the — and knowledge, and 
| ability, | 


| Mir. Rous. ability, of every Fn which 883 
nVichout that perverſion of mind which muſt in- 


variably pervade the deliberations of an aſſembly 


actuated by intereſts diſtinct from thoſe of the great 
body of the people. Had France enjoyed ſuch a 


well: regulated democracy, balanced by a ſeparate 
order of nobles, who, if they have not ſtrength ulti- 


mately to reſiſt, may yet interpoſe their negative, 
and compel the commons again and again to deli- 


berate: had the permanency of their conſtitution 


deen yet farther ſecured by an hereditary monarch, 


poſſeſſing excluſively the whole executive power of 
the ſtate, and enabled to appeal to the people even 
againſt their repreſentatives on any projected inno- 
vation in their government: raſh indeed would 
have been the nation, who under thoſe circum- 


ſtances had committed their — intereſts to che | 


hazard of a change. 


Far different indeed was the ſtate uae! The. 


- attainment of ſuch a government was abſolutely i im- 
poſſible. They had a deſpotic monarch ſupported 
by a mercenary army by a numerous body of no- 
bility, the political janiſaries of the crown, who 
preſcriptively held all military command WO 
were favoured as a diſtinct race with peculiar 
immunities by law, and yet greater privileges by 
the habitual ſuperiority they aſſumed ; whoſe pride 


was pampered, and whoſe indolence was fed with 
the ſpoils of the people; who, beſides engroſſing all 
the military, and moſt of the civil appointments 
under the crown, divided annually one million and 
7 a half 
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a half ſterling of the public money under the deno- Nr. tows; 
mination of penſions. The other pillar of deſpot iim 
originally framed to ſupport the dominion of 2 
foreign pontif, had ansferred its obedience to the 
monarch, retaining the ſpirit of its inſtitution. This 
body, thus conſtituted, were not only bound to 
the throne by the intereft of the order, but by the 
yet more prevailing intereſt of individuals, Who 
looking up to the monarch for preferment, endea- 
voured to merit his grace and favour by ſedulouſly 
moreover were linked and blended with the nobi- 
lity, whoſe younger fons held the richeſt benefices— 
and this maſs of power was conſolidated by a landed 
revenue, png ge. d _ nen, nn of e 
rent. 
Who chat viewed his hem of power condi 
WVETTATO) roached ? The devour- 
ing bis of the ſubordinate inſtruments of 4 
deſpotic power exhauſted the treaſury of the mo- 
narch. With a payment of eight millions to the 
public creditors, and twenty-three millions of 
king to convene a repreſentation of the people.— 
And the defection of the common ſoldiert leſt the 
whole power of the ſtate in their hands. To 
aboliſh the deſpotiſm of the crown is admitted to 
be wiſe and juſt.— To prevent the reſtoration of 
this power became à neceſſary duty. Mr. Burke 
chinks chis hight” have been 3 N the 
nobility 


Mr, Rous, 
— 


( 
nobility od the church, becauſe in the motnent ” 


their own humiliation,” and of popular fervor; the 


inſtructions of theſe two bodies to their deputies, 


breathed the language of moderation, and did not 


_ openly claim thoſe exemptions which had been one 


ſemblance of freedom could have-cheered che great 


great cauſe of the general odium to which they 
were expoſed. Are we to look for the ſpirit and 
— of particular orders in public oſtenſible in- 
uments, formed under ſuch circumſtances, or in 
ermanent intereſts and the habits of their 
Vould not theſe men feel themſelves de- 


graded n claimed by every ſubject in 


the ſtate : Muſt not many laws, galling and irri- 


tating to theſe two orders, have paſſed 


body of the people? Their old habits muſt have 


recurred, inflamed with all he rancorous paſſions 


ention -engenders.—A ſecond revolt of 
liery "night have delivered the afletors of 


ppg if | Mr. hits a der, aà mere 


amateur of ariſtocracy, can ſo liberally devote the 


national aſſembly to a gaol, is it wonderful that 


theſe two orders ſhould be ſacrificed by that aſ- 
eee ue e e 67 | 
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Ie. CHRISTIE. 


NSTEAD of wondering at the ena tion in 
1 France, the only wonder with me is, how a 
people in ſuch an advanced ſtate of civilization, 

and ſo highly enlightened, could ſo long put up 
with ſuch an arbitrary and wretched ſyſtem of 


Longs on 
the Revo- 

lution of 

France,&c, 


— 


government. The humane and liberal ſpirit of 


the times had indeed ſoftened the features of deſpot · 


iſm, as well as in ſome degree weakened its power. 


It was not poſſible to commit flagrant acts of op- 
preſſion, nor to repeat them ſo often as in former 


times; but all the inſtruments of oppreſſion {till * 


exiſted, and things were ſtill in ſo bad a ſtate, that 
it is aſtoniſhing how the nation ſupported it. When 
the great Baſtille was demoliſhed, not many pri- 
ſoners were found in it; but it is to be recollected, 


that Paris had no fewer than thirty-five little 


Baſtilles, or private priſons, whoſe exiſtence was 


unknown; though a reſpectable judge, and a wor- 


thy man (M. Freteau), aſſures us, that in 1779 
they contained more priſoners than the great * 
ſons of the Chatelet and the Palais. 


And what I think was ſtill worſe than its thinny 


in the ancient government of France, becauſe the 
effects of it were ftill more deſtructive to morals, 
was its corruption and its venality. From the 
higheſt to the loweſt degree of it, all was a ſyſtem 

of  favouritifim, inſtead of juſtice. Talents and 
N 5 | abilities 
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Mr. Cheic: abilities were nothing without intereſt, and the {kill 
a. — of flattering others. Books were written ur Part 


de pldire that was indeed counted the greateſt of 


— * 2 * ex * 


all arts. H ence no man reckoned © upon ſucceſs i in 
any caſe from bis d ſerti, but looked to the favoy 
he could acquire with the great. Hence noi m 
truſted to the gaodneſs of his cauſe, but to the pro- 
4eZion of ſome individual more powerful than Him- 
ſelf. Hence honour, principle and manly ſpirit 
were deſtroyed, and the nation n a W 
of flatterers and hypocritees.. 
I The firſt queſtion then chat. occurs reſpes Ging this 


5 wanting but; 4 So of ſome abuſes, hich, he Joe: 
not. ſeem to think very important; and this reforma- 
tion might have been obtained without a revolution, 
Mr. Burke, who has not been in France for many 
ears, and who appears to have drawn the informa - 
tion he. received bereg too frequently from ſuſpicious 
reſources-may really think that. a reformation might 
have ben accompliſed in France without a reo 
lution; bur there is ng judicious ohſeryer, who 
has reſided. i in the country, and contemplated * 
ſtate of it, who will aſſent to ſuch. an opinion. 
From an attentive conſideration of the * 
ſtate of France, of the prevalence of ancient preju · 
dlicces, and ancient habits, which can never be ſhaken 
off all at once, and ſtill more from the diſpofitions 

and conduct 2 manifeſted by the various 
N of men, t at the (| ſummoning of the 1 Len. 
raur, 
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baus, it is to me perfetly. clear, that if che Rates Nur cuil 
had adhered: to their ancient form, and continued to — 
1 vote by.4 diſtinct orders, the reformation ſo much | 7 
1 hoped and wiſhed, for, would, have ended in . 
farce - nothing great or effectual would have been 
done; even the diſorder of the finances would nat 
have . been . rectified, for each order would have . 
ſtruggled to. have. ſhifted the burden, from. itſelf, | 
to place it on the ſhoulders of the others, till at 5 
| laſt the magnitude of the evils on the one hand, 
and the ſpirit of party and contending factions on 
the other, would have produced univerſal confuſion, | 
and probably terminated-1n a civil war. 
All parties indeed concurred in acknowledging 
the neceſſity of a change i in the government; but 
each concealed, under this general acknowledgment, 
a reſolution, to maintain the POET * . own 
claſs, or faction. 
M. de Calonne propoſed a mode of 1 the 
taxes equally in France to the notables ; ;. but they 
repelled it, becauſe it deſtroyed their privileges and 
exemptions. The marquis, de la Fayette propoſed, 
at a meeting of the ſame norables, to aboliſh lettres e 
d: cachet ; but the nobles, though they admitted . 
that great abuſes had ariſen from them, contended, | 
that in ſome caſes they might be uſeful, and nega- 
tived the marquis's motion. This is a ſtriking fact, 
little known; ; and. the whole ſubſequent conduct of 
the nobility was analogous to it. If they manifeſted 
any defire to humble the regal. power, it was only, 
or cs in order to; advance their oun. Had 
S. I 2 5 their 


* 


Mr.Chriſ- their alin been adopted, the people would 6 


1 


N mm exchanged the tyranny of miniſters for that of an 


people. 


ariſtocracy. But tyranny would till have reigned; 
and wiſe men might well have queſtioned, whether 
the ſecond ſtate would not have been worſe than the 
firſt. : 


The nobles indeed, when aſſembled again at the 
Flats giniraux, agreed to renounce their pecuniary 
: privileges, and to grant other conceffions to the 
But they had once refuſed theſe; and 
their agreeing to allow them afterwards was merely | 


the effect of conſtraint, not of choice or conviction. 


By their refuſal in the firſt inſtance, when they 


thought they might venture to refuſe, we may diſ- 


cover what was the real ſpirit that actuated them; | 


and then we ſhall not, like Mr. Burke and M. de 


Calonne, imagine that they grew generous all ofa 


ſudden, when the caſe only was, that CONE could No 


longer help being ſo. 


Beſides, the people of France had not affembled 


together at the ſtates-general to afk or accept favoars 
from the nobility. They came to demand their juf 
' rights. They wanted not conceſſions, 1 juſtice; 


and they wanted farther to eſtabliſh a conſtitution, 


that ſhould ſecure theſe rights to all claſſes of n men 
for ever after. 'J 


A ſimilar obſervation may be appl * to a plan 
of reform which was given in by the king, at the 


Toyal ſeffion of January 23, of which ſome have 


made great account. Beſides being inadequate, 


and OY * for che "I of 
| arious 


. it9: 
various abuſes, ſuch as the feudal and ſeignorial Mr. Cheif- 
rights, tythes, the privileges of orders, &c. the „ 
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very title of it was ſufficient to pronounce its con- 


demnation. It was termed, ©* A Declaration of „ 


ill of the King.” Now, what the king willed to 


| give to-day, he might have willed to take away 


to-morrow. For this reaſon M. de Lally objected 
to It, and faid it ought to have been entitled, 


« Declaration of the Rights of the Nation, the 


King, and of Individuals.“ 


This was by no means ſuch a baſis eh has 
ties of a people could be founded on. The French 


nation demanded of their monarch only what they 


had a juſt right to demand; and they would have 


been vindicated in refuſing this, when n 
in the form of Boon or a pręſet. 
From the very beginning of the revolution, the 


private views of the different orders had rouſed 
| the ſeeds of diſſenſion. People demanded cur- 
rently of each other, Are you for the nobleſſe ? Are 


you for the tiers tat? From the deliberations of 
theſe different claſſes no harmony could be ex- 
pected, becauſe the authors of them were all at 
variance. Every one was jealous of the other. 

A viſible jealouſy of the tiers itat was manifeſted 
in all the proceedings of the nobles. They took 


every method to leſſen the number of deputies of 


that order, in all the primary elective aſſemblies. 


The grand conſtitutional operations that were going | 


on, were every where troubled and interrupted by 


an inviſible cauſe, which occaſioned aſtoniſhment 
13 4 to 


— has 
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vet, to See in general, but which"  innelligent men 
Km ſax? to proceed from the baneful srin 1 of on pER;, 
M. de Lally Tolendal himſelf is far from vin - 
Ne blames their jealouſy of the tiers Hats. He 
; cenſures them for liſtening to flatterers, who de. 


ceived therm riſpatting their true intereſts, inſtead 
of conſulting the ſalutary, though ſewere, voice of 
truth. He expoſes their weakneſs in forgetting, 
that although they gained a point in their own 


chamber, it ſtill remained to convince the nation 


5 of the propriety of it, and that until that was done, 
1 | . © nothing'was dene. When chey propoſed to ſend 
5 theit arret for the preſervation of the three orders, 
and the abſolute vn ro of the king, to the chamber 
of the clergy, M: de Lally oppoſed it. « To 


ſign to ſhew your frmneſs ? Are you not afraid 
that your words will ſoon be retorted on your- 
ſelves? What ſignify all your extravagant meaſures, 
who are but a ſingle claſs of men? It is by moder- 
ation and patriotiſm alone that you can conquer 


Want of foreſight which prevented their ſeeing, 
that, at ſuch a c 

; tence of the nobleſſe depended upon the admira- 
ed b of the people; that, in conſe- 


mager by force or intrigue, but muſt have rec: 
to difintereſtedneſs” and virtue. Nor was, a4 

be, after all, a deſperate firuation, to be lig 
It | 2 i 


whom, and againſt whom,” faid' he,“ do you de. 


the diſtruſt of the people.“ He deplores that 


of public affairs, the very ex- | 


nende, they could not ſupport themſelves any | 


| 4 0 7 
place our hopes of Bu in that which _ our Mr. — 


uy honour and glory. e i 3 
* At a private committee bed by the rere mm 
- 26th of June, where moifidur;, the eohmt & Artois, 

wm and all the great” nobles were preſent; the duke 
Ne of Luxembourg; preſident of the order of "Hoblefe, 5 
a declaimed to the king, in the moſt pathetic manner a 
al againſt the union of the orders in one” aſe nb 

w He declared that he came to make a laſt effort . 
85 for the cauſe of the crown; that if the ſtates meet 1 
3 in ſeparate houſes, they would be obedient to the , 

” throne; but if they were united; they would be 
* omnipotent, and controul it. In whatever manner, 

1 | ſaid he, they are compoſed, they will have this 

0 abſolute authority. Mais leur diviſion en trois 

N « grdres enchaine leur” ation, et conſerve la votre; 

4 ee Reunis, ili ne connoiſſent point de maitre; diviſts, 

; 105 ſont vos ſujets *.” He concluded his ſpeech 

y with'a ſolemn declaration, chat this was! the*only .. : 

4 | plan to ſave the power of the throne*- thar the 

f nobleſſe would ever adhere to their monareh*; and 


if their order ſuffered in his cauſe, Elle \/auverd 
« Pindependance de la courome, et fhappera de erg 
& Jes operations de Pafſemblee nationale f.?“ 
At length, ſays Monſi eur Lally Tolendal; the 
danger became urgent. 8 1 commons, irritated 


; eng 3 

_* But a Jivifion 3 4 1 Shi their adi, 5 
and preſerves yours united, they know no male 3 Aden . 

« they are your ſubje&s.” 54 hate 7? ; ; 
+, It will fave the independence of the. vn, 55 = 
” hong —_ the operations of the national ald. x 
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Mr, chat. by contradiction, by the accounts given them of 
3 what paſſed in the conferences, by ſtrange inſinu - 
ations which brought forth all the ſeeds of diſcord, 
| began to be carried farther than their own in- 
. ' tentions. The nobleſſe ſaw this, not with the 
firm wiſdom of political courage, but with the 
violent paſſions of military bravery, There was 
danger, and it was to be braved Foes.) was to be 

oppoſed to force, &c. 

Thus matters went on, until at laſt it came to 
| a ſtate of open war between the orders. The 
5 king, according to his own declaration, remained 

* alone in the midſt of the nation, occupied in the 
tere. eſtabliſnment of concord.” He demanded 
peace from all the orders; but each of them 
thought of nothing but to bring him over to their 
party, in order to combat the others with more 


ſucceſs. | 
Such then were the 8 as an order in uh | tow 
ſtate, avowing an intereſt different from that of ſure 
the people; endeavouring, by every method, to fror 
diminiſh the power of voting in favour; of exemp- WM plu 
tions, lettres de cachet, and the Baſtille 3 propoſing I 
a league with the crown to ſupport its dere, : thi 
in order that, in return, they might receive dhe 
| a ſimilar ſupport; and laſtly, counſelling the _— bol 
1 4 to prevent the union of the orders, that he might effe 
Tlłͤ,reeẽegain @ controul over all, and be able at pleaſure WM « 
's to annihilate the power and proceedings of [he WM the 
national aſſembl y cha 


. clergy were in a fimilar far, not ace „tar 
„ N | "__ 


3 


wich reſpe& to 1 but from the effect of in- Mr. Chat 


fluence. A majority of them, poor and oppreſſed, — 


earneſtly deſired a reform, and had no other inter- 
eſt than that of the people at large. But under 
the ancient ſyſtem, they were accuſtomed to bow 


to the earth before their ſuperiors. Their whole 


habits of life were formed to ſubmiſſion to the 


great prelates, their whole hope of ſucceſs depended 


upon their favour; they would have me into 


the ſenate · houſe, trembling before their maſters, 


and pronounced on every queſtion propoſed only 
thoſe anſwers which they dictated to them. __ 
Thus was there a majority of two orders againſt 


all effectual reform. The fact was manifeſt to 
every man of reflection in France; and, therefore, 


the deſtruction of the orders, the total unhinging 
of the ancient form of the conſtitution, in other 
words, the revolution, was deemed the firſt ſtep 
towards the reformation. of abuſes ; the only mea- 
ſure that could fave F Trance, and extricate her 
from the neee evils into weed ſhe was 
plunged, 

It is impoſſible to review the ancient. Was of 
things in France, without. being convinced that 


the abuſes were too inveterate to yield to an 
palliative; that no half meaſure would have been 
effectual; that nothing but a total revolution wass 


equal to the cure. They wanted amongſt them 


the very principles of a conſtitution. Any good 


that exiſted was owing to accidental circum- 


ſtances, and was of a temporary and precarious 


| 
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4 | was milehicrous. 


The marouis de . confiink his pi ſenta⸗ 
tion, in a ſhort view that he takes? of che forme, 


red, al 


9 * 


fate of France, in-his opinion fur la permanente d 
5 Paſſemblic nationale, xc. I ſhall juſt tranflate'one 


from him. The laſt "reign (that of 


F &@ Louis XV offers nothing to our view, but the 
« moſt ſhocking picture of miniſterial power, efer- 
«© nally active and vigilant to oppoſe every regulation 
« that could diminiſh its influence, and ſacrificing 
« the higheſt intereſts (of the people to Ver mol 


« contemptible intrigues of the court 
| Dol the _— 3 d EIuce) 


_— 
- —— Mich he had täken poſſeſſion of 
(after the bartle ef Huſteimbek) — a rigorou | 


iy ««4riqtizfi ition an eternal watching of ſpies—that 


© infamous Baſtille, 0. 
cf arbitrary power; Ke?! 


filled with? che ice 


* 


Jo Can humanity regret, ” ſays nn ble writer, 


«that iron age; in which a diſtreſſed and miſerable | 


people, benevolent and opproſfed, adored their king, 


| We che vety time when, in his Hand, their means of 
_  fubſiſtehce was torn from them; tliat age when an 
_  Hofieft man could never ſay to himſelf, © I am in 


fafery ;- che laws watch over me. For, Which of 
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ruptcy took Place long ago 


marched with | 
wards tlie conſtitution. hogs to W 


3 expehice of utility. "It Would have been to We | 


. 4 VEE | 
ck to . have faid t 0 indi cut 
him To- mofrotu perbaps you ihm the Baſtille: o 

 Sabatter; the ariſtocratic journaliſt; ho is rely 
2 fair evidence — e to the evils 


any delgn te egen 5 nps If your aſ- 
bemdiy kad bad ac fer of genius, it would have 


1ent; to” the king; and to the 
* nenn, oe" be- 


nothing but a conſtiturion?” Then @ have 
left to the former government the Durden e os 
ſhame of this bankruptey; and your Vous melo 


1 think” Mir. Burke owes" gations, "has 
totally overturned one of his principal arguments. 
The ancient laws which fixed the conſtitution of - 


the kingdom, if it deſerves tlie ! name of conſtitu- 
| tion, were, ſttered* rough b thouſand volumes, 


many of deen Uncertain, niatly* become obſolete; 
many controverted, limited, "of tbdliſhed, by arrets 
of council, and other Arts of arbitrar 3 Mr. 
Burke World Rabe had the alleinbly, Ike 'a ſoeiety 


of antlquaties," to fit down 2 7 alf a century 
= poring over ad Matters? in &xtminitg precedents, 
to form fome Kind of regular ſyſtem out of a maſs 


of duſt, tontradiftion And confuſion. This would 
indeed have been to felpect - antiquity, but at the 
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Mr. Chrif- by new principles on an old ſtock, bur 
3 it would have ended in no reform at all. nw 
So inveterate were the ancient abuſes, ſo inter. 
woven with the very exiſtence of the ancient con- 
ſtitution, that it was impoſſible even to know their 
ſource or extent without a total revolution. The 
agents of power trembled at the conſequences of 
expoſing to the people the atrocious ſecrets to which 


they were privy, even though they derived no ad- 
vantage from them. How long had the aſſembly 
_ fat, before any thing like an idea of the ſtate of the 
finances could be obtained ? M. Neckar publiſhed 


his Compte Gentrale des depenſes et des revenues fixes, 
au 1* Mai, 1789.“ It was the beſt account he had 


the courage to publiſh, and far better than any that 


had appeared before. But, does any man now con- 


fider that as a true account of the ſtate of the public 


expenditure ? Said it one word of the unaccounted 


millions of the livre rouge? 


If it be argued, that the ancient ſyſtem in ines 5 
could not be ſo bad as ſome repreſent it, becauſe X 
the country on the whole flouriſhed, ard popula- 


tion increaſed, I will reply, that dreadful indeed 


muſt be that government which, in a civilized 


kingdom, prevents the population of a country. 


Men increaſe by the laws of nature, not by the 
laws. of ſtates. Civilization was highly advanced 


in France, and it obviated many of the effects of a 


bad government. The government had no ſhare | 


in augmenting the population of France. So far as 
Its influence extended, i it was hoſtile to it; . bad 
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as it was, it could not overpower the ſtrong effects Wr cn 
of natural cauſes. The government made the poor 8 


man buy ſalt at three times the price it ſhould have 
coſt; and when he had it, the half of it was earth 
and dirt. The government laid heavy taxes on 


him, and exempted the nobles and clergy, who 


were beſt able to pay them; and theſe exemptions 
were multiplying every day. It is true, great men 
cannot live without poor men; and therefore it 


was neceſſary for the grandees in France to keep 
the people in exiſtence. But they paid them miſera- 


bly little for their labour, and kept them in a ſtate 
of groſs ignorance, poverty and depreſſion. They 


were deprived of the rank and dignity of man; 
they ſeemed to exiſt only as animals ; the mind 


was flain amongſt them.” Population is great in 
Turkey. I never heard of any claſs of beings that 


did nor increaſe their numbers, . the * in 


the Weſt - India iſlands. 8 
It may be added to theſe remarks, ras | 


vernment of France was not invariably nor anciently 
bad. Much of the proſperity of the kingdom was 
owing, to its ancient ſtate, and to the remains of 


original freedom. For it is a poſition never to be 


forgotten, that France was originally free. The 


influence of a good monarch, or a wiſe miniſter, 
ſerved farther to check the operation of malignant 
cauſes. All I contend for is, not that there was 
not a great deal of happineſs 'in France, but that 
that happineſs was accidental, precarious, uncertain ; 


| and that 8 STAY . Was” not the 


cauſe 


Nebel aue of it. Frage was opal) Fasse flou- 
. ; 1ent.. © 4-7 e r + 53 AX FG BRIE : 
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* wa It as eee, 


| Mounier Belated da Achten amd; chat 
——— 10 conftitutton He admitted that 
nete were ſome good" fulidamenta kus ede 
ee not a fixed or Spe 5m 1555 Sa: ; 


* ne en not a conſtitution, becauſe all the powers | 


are confounded —becavſeino boundary is t 

* nos The judicial power is not even ſeparated 
« from the legiſlative.” Authority is diſperſed; Its 

various parts are always in oppoſition; and amidſt 

1 their perpetual Hicekes the rights of the lower 

10 claſs of citizens are betrayed; The laws are openly 

* deſpiſed, or rather we are not RU _ 

10 to be called laws.” 7 1 

In another place he fays, Even choſe i main- 

N « tain that we have a conſtitution, own that "we 
* ought to improve and complete it it. de ee 

« are then the fame,” Nc. 

- Lally Tolendal will certainly be mn des Mr. 


Burke as a fair authority. Let us hear then his de- 
ſeription of the ſtate of France, i in 2 0 1716, a 


year before the revolution: . 
8 Hg The King was impoſed upon. 3 


1 7 - - 
is e b "7 
3 PS 

„„ 


1 The laws. were without men 3 execu te 28 


and en n Now: 0 rie RH e 


ur ou det 
The public treaſi ry js without funds, jou 
171383 © 8 . Peli, 
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ert ty, and without force to maintain 


55 eee e 
See without Ware of Wage | 


BY Me” Barks Yon being inc rs 7 

Nat. general rebellions never ariſe without urgent 
gauſesz1 a whole people never riſe up againſt their 
government, unleſ: $1t. be:exceſfively 


prove that a revolution was neceflary in France. 


For there never was, in any age or country, ſo 


general a riſing up of the people againſt their go- 


d. This af. 
fords one of the ſtrongeſt argu ments poſſible to 


A | n ly ata few days diſtance. — SEED | 
— Eſtabliſhed authority was without any reſpect 


vernment, as took place there. The records of 


hiſtory afford no parallel to the French revolution. 


The changes in other nations have been effected by 
the will of a few, often by, that of a ſingle indi- 


vidual. But where have we ſeen a whole nation 


of twenty-five millions of people riſe up like one 


man againſt their government? Is it poſſible to 
conceive that a government was good, or but 
ſlightly evil, which excited this univerſal reſiſtance ? 
I call it univerſal, for the diſtinction of patriots and 
ariſtocrats was not known at the beginning. Events 


require cauſes. What could have actuated this : 


immenſe maſs of men? Had they no motive at 
all? Were all claſſes, and all ranks, ſuddenly ſeized 


NN 


( 18 ) 


Prey with a mere frenzy of reforming madneſs ? Bir 
: — this muſt have been che caſe, or a total revolution 

5 was neceflary. 
| | We ſeem now to have got ſome OY 1 * 
myſelf every diſintereſted reader will be convinced, 
that a radical reform was neceflary in France ; and 
that ſuch a reform could not have been obtained, if 
the ancient eſtabliſhments of the kingdom, with al 
| their old habits and prejudices, had been kept up; 
in other words—that it was neceffary to deſtroy the 
ancient powers, and to form new ones, or—to make 

a REVOLUTION. 
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HE aſt 1 arts of the flame of lberty I in 
France ſeem to have been extinguiſhed by 


_ cardinal Richelieu, in the capture of Rochelle, and 
the final reduction of the Proteſtants. And in the 


ſucceeding reign it is well known how low the 


national character was ſunk and degraded, by the 


incenſe and adulation offered at the ſhrine of an 


- ambitious and imperious deſpot. The glorious and 
| ſucceſsful reſiſtance of England to the tyranny of 
the houſe of Stuart at that period, ſeemed to make 


little impreffion upon the minds of the French. 


All public duties and civil obligations were ſup- 


poſed to be comprehended in the term loyalty; and 
the abdicated monarch of Great Britain was. re- 
garded in France, as a ſovereign unjuſtly and ini- 


wretched bigot to the throne of theſe kingdoms, 
met with the univerſal applauſe and approbation of 


his people, who conſidered them as acts of the moſt 


2 
Memoir of 

the French 

Revolution. 
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quitouſly diveſted of his crown, by a. treaſonable 
conſpiracy of his heretical and rebellious ſubjects, 
The efforts made by Louis XIV. to reſtore: that 


exalted heroiſm, During the whole of that reign, | 


and for many years afterwards, no {ymproms ap- 
peared of any conſiderable change in the public | 


ſyſtem of thinking. When the duke of Orleans, | 


regent of France, was urged to correct ſome of the 


; more flagrant abuſes in the ſtate, he replied, Fe I 


am 1 ready for 8 — but the age I live Wh 


4 


| K | not.” 


—— 
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Anonymous, not. And it was about the middle of the century 
that the dawn of a new and more enlightened æra 
1 was firſt diſcernible in the oppoſition of divers of 


the parliaments, to the arbitrary mandates of the 


monarch. The times, however, were unfavou rable 
to the ſucces. of their efforts; which were not, 


perhaps, directed by the dictates of ſound policy, 
ſo much as by the impulſe of paſſion and reſent- 
ment. And before the concluſion of the reign of 
the late king, every proſpect of a melioration of 


the conſtitution, or a reform in the ſtate, ſeemed £ 
totally blaſted, by not merely the ſuſpenſion or 


baniſhment, but the abſolute annihilation of the 
parliament. of Patis, in conſequence of reiterated 


acts of diſobedience to the royal authority, and the 


. ſubſtitution of a new court wholly dependent upon 


the crown. At the acceſſion of the preſent fove- 
_ reign, however, who was anxious to acquire the 
confidence and affection of his people, which his 


predeceſſor had ſo juſtly forfeited by the tyranny of 


his public, and the profligacy of his private con- 
_ dud, the parliament of Paris was eſt ored, and 
with it the hopes of the enlightened part of the 


nation , revived ; and though ſevere reſtrictior 


were impoſed upon that afſembly by the new mo: | 
narch, they ſoon demonſtrated by their condud; 


that they were fully ſenſible of their own digni y 
and importance, and reſolutely determined to Pre- . 
ſerve their rights and privileges ſacred and invio- 
late. The fact was, that a mighty revolution bad 
now taken place in the minds of men; $9 ny 

well 
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| well knew, that their oppoſition to the oppreſſive nonymou 
meaſures of the court would meet with the higheſtt 


opplauſe, and the moſt zealous. fupport from the 
nation at large. A new claſs of illuſtrious writers 
had ariſen, the peruſal of whoſe works had, as by 
ſome potent charm, diſpelled the clouds of dark- 
neſs, ignorance, and bigotry, in which the nation 
had been ſo long enveloped: Voltaire, Helvetius, 
Monteſquieu, and Rouſſeau, appeared moſt con- 
ſpicuous in the band. And though it muſt be 
acknowledged, that the radical ideas which they 
inculcate reſpecting the abſtract theory of govern- 
ment, the nature of the ſocial contract, the unalien- 
able right of toleration, and the true and genuine 
ſpirit of laws, were tranſplanted from the Engliſh 
philoſophers ; yet were they exhibited by theſe great 
men in a garb ſo ſtriking, ſo attractive, ſo captivat- 
ing, that delight and conviction accompanied each 
other. Never did philoſophy boaſt ſo glorious a 
triumph. Never were reaſon and truth fo rapidly 
and extenſively diffuſed: And the alliance with 
America, which was the reſult of the mad and 
ruinous politics of Great Britain, indelibly eſta- 
bliſhed the impreſſion in favour of liberty, by af- 
fording them an opportunity of bringing their ſpe · 
culative principles into act, and of fanning the riſing 
flame, by transferring that ſpirit which pervaded 
the cireles of domeſtic life, into the grand and in - 
tereſting ſcenes of civil and military tranſactious. 
After the ſucceſsful termination of this war on the 
__ of France, which was not effecte 
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4a „ expence of an enormous addition to the load of 
public debt under which ſhe already laboured, on 


an accurate inveſtigation into the ſtate of the fi- 
nances, it appeared that the-expenditure of the na. 
tion exceeded by a very enormous ſum its annual 

revenue, notwithſtanding the numerous reduction 
made by the court, of the ancient civil and militaty 

eſtabliſhment.” A grand effort of government, 
therefore, became neceſſary, in order to ſupply this 
alarming deficiency, by the impoſition of new and 
beavy taxes. But the parliament of Paris peremp- 
torily refuſed to enregiſter the royal edicts iſſued for 
this purpoſe. Provoked by reſiſtance, the monarch 
held in perſon a bed of juſtice, and commanded 
the proper officers to enregiſter the edits. At the 


: next meeting of the parliament, the act of the of. 


ficers was declared null and void; as proceeding 
compulſion, and deſtitute of legal authority. 
The baniſhment of the parliament was the imme- 

diate conſequence of this bold reſolution; and the 
eſtabliſhment of a new court, ſtyled . La Cour Ple- 
niere, attempted, in order to execute its necefſar 
functions. But the ſpirit of reſiſtance became uni- 


verſal. Thoſe who preſumed to accept of ſeats in 


the new court, were, by the concurrent reſolutions 
of the provincial parliaments and municipalities, 


declared enemies to their country. The common 


courſe of judicial proceedings was interrupted. The 
civil government ſeemed to have loſt its energy; 
tumults every where prevailed, and matters were to 
W 
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deſtitute of that vigour which could alone oppoſe 
with effect, and of that wiſdom which gives dignity 


to conceſſion, ſuddenly determined to recal the par- 
liament, and at the ſame time to convene a meeting 


of the notables of the realm —or to aſſemble, agree - 
ably to ancient cuſtom in France, a convention of 
the moſt conſiderable perſons in the kingdom, of 


all ranks and orders, for the purpoſe of adviſing 


the crown in difficult and dangerous emergencies. 


On —— this ably diſcovered, that the 


ol Koni The downfal of M. de Calonne, 


the comptroller- general of the finances, was the 
immediate reſult of this diſcovery; and the eleva- 
tion of M. Neckar, who had formerly occupied that 
important ſtation. The notables, however, acknow- 
ledged their total incompetency to reform the 


abuſes, or relieve the embarrafiments- of the ſtate. 


And they concluded their deliberations, by adviſing 
the king, without delay, to convoke the ſtates-gene- 
ral of the kingdom, who alone poſſeſſed ſufficient 
influence and authority, to apply thoſe - remedies, 


which the political diſorders of the ſtate rendered 


indiſpenſably 1CC 


ſeveral years paſt the grand object of the hopes and 
wiſhes of the people. And the inflexible reſolution 
of the parliament of Paris, not to enregiſter the edicts 
of the crown, was apparently, and almoſt avowedly, 
directed to the accompliſnment of this purpoſe. 


The. monarch, : ſeeing W ae. | 


and rebellion; when the king, who wi mails a 
— 


- 
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"nw alarmed at the critical'and- dangerous ſituation ia 
A which he was imperceptibly reduced, and deſirouz 
. .oy 26k. patgly,. Ai 


declared his reſolution to convene the 

which had not met ſince the year 1614. This 5 
lation was chiefly aſcribed to the influence of M. 
| Neckar, who, in December 1788, made a report to 
the king in council, relative to the principal points 
neceſſary to be aſcertained previous to the actual 
convocation of that aſſembly. According to ancient 
form, the ſtates of the kingdom conſiſted of three 
diſtinct orders; the nobility, the clergy, and the 
tiers tat, or commons, who ſat in ſeparate houſes ; 
_ and the queſtions which came under their diſcuſ- 


gon; etermined by a plurality of orders. 
Alſo different n or diſtricts into which 
the ki was divided, notwithſtanding their 


extreme diſparity with reſpect to extent, riches, and 


population, were empowered to elect the fame num. 


dot individually, but by bailliages; and the num- 


ber of deputies of each order was preciſely the ſame. 
I is evident, therefore, that the conſtitution of this 
aſſembly was radically defective; and that the ſhare 
_ of influence and authority poſſeſſed by the com- 
mons, or people, for whoſe benefit alone the powers 
of government ought to be exerciſed, was extremely 
inked und circumſcribed; and that, by a junction 
or combination-of the two higher orders, they might 
| hall e ee, And 
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28 the majority of the nobility and clergy would 4 — 
naturally be devoted to the intereſts of the crown, 
which would alſo poſſeſs great influence in the 
election of the deputies of the ſmaller bailliages, 


it is no leſs evident, that the whole aſſembly would 
wat much under the c controul ny SD 


formation of the posen n i e by 
which the kingdom was reduced to a ſtate the 
moſt deplorable, and to which it had ſo long 
indignantly ſubmitted. As the firſt and moſt in- 
diſpenſable requiſite, therefore, to elevate 
comment e of power 
which they were entitled to poſſeſs, the people were 
ſecretly encouraged and incited, by thoſe whoſe 
profound ſagacity at this period happily modelled 
and guided the opinions and conduct of the public, 
to preſent petitions to the throne from every part 
of the kingdom, that the number of deputies of 
the third eſtate might be equal to chat of the other 
' two orders united. This was a requeſt in itſelf not 
T very acceptable- to the monarch, or the miniſters-of 
the crown; but as it was now the policy of the 
court to conciliate the affections of the people, i. 
was determined to gratify them in this particular. | 
For,“ as M. Neckar obſerves in his Memorial, 
the three orders being authoriſed, by the ancient 
and eſtabliſhed conſtitution of the Jigtes, 5oideliber- 


ate and to vote ſeparately, the number of 0 

of which each order may be compoſed, does not 

1 of ſufficient importance to et ;́ . 
Po RY chat 
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ee of vehern« er C with which it tn 
And the king paſſed an ordonnance's 1 

council, that the number of deputies of the ier 

ſhoul — Ens þ and that | 
was a — — decided in favour of the people, 
of fat greater importance than the monarch and 
his confidential adviſers had the . . _ | 
con of. ; 
On the * & May Wt this wk af m 4 

l the ſtates· general in regular form, by 8 

>racious ſpeech from the throne. It was univer- 
„ ee that the crown was prepared to 


ceſſions in rede 


0 


lov to ſolicit, in order to avert the ruin ; 
r — N 


— a 


nn e che id" ts mal be f ” 
"viſhed with: I and general powers, to 


dhe reform of abuſes; the eſtabliſtiment of a fixed 
and durable order in all the departments 0 the . 
adminiſtration, the general proſperity er chad? kings . 
dom, and the welfare of all and every one of our 
jects promiſing them to aſk, and with a fa- | 
ara er ee liſten to the advice of the "aid 
2 i : + 4 _ fates 


(pd 


2 — — in — 

regard to the grievances and propoſitions which 

may be preſented to us, that our kingdom, and all 

our ſubjects in particular, may experience for ever 

the ſalutary effects which they have a right to pro- 

miſe themſelves from ſuch and ſo able an aſſem- 

bly.” The expectations of intelligent perſons 

were now raiſed to the higheſt pitch of elevation, 

whether they contemplated the ſtate of imbecility 

and dependency into which the crown had actu- 

ally fallen—or that illuſtrious combination of ta - 

lents and virtues which the mug the ſtates Ta. 

of the tini6s; WS —— r 

branch of ſpeculative knowledge which had pre- 

pared the minds of men for the moſt daring po- 

litical innovations, if conducive to real and prac- 
tical improvements. Before the ſtates could enter 
into the buſineſs of the kingdom, it was neceflary 
that each deputy ſhould verify bis title,” as it was 
termed, or ' authenticate his deputation. And 
here the ſpirit by which the deputies of the com- 
mons, or the tiers stat, was actuated, became at 
once fully apparent. They firmly inſiſted,” that 

tis verification ſhould be made in one common 
aſſembly of the three orders united; and that all 
queſtions which might ariſe ſhould be decided b7ß 
a majority, not of orders or of bailliages, but of 
votes collected individually. This was a chm 
which totally and radically ſubverted the ancient 
conſtirution z and it Was reſiſted by the whole 


* | 
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 dication of their rights and prixi 


bating in the ſtrongeſt. — 2 


dangerous innovations. In this critical ſituation 
matters continued for ſome weeks; during which 
interval, the king propoſed a plan of conciliatic 

agreeably to which, ſome queſtions were to be de 
bated by all the different orders in conjunction, 


and others in their ſeparate. aſſemblies. Thi 


reſpectfully declined by the commons, and. -haugh- 
_- uy rejected by the nobility. The tiers ẽtat, bow- 

ever, gradually gained ground, particularly amongft 
the. clergy, uho were probably ſenſible that the 
conteſt mult finally terminate in their favour. And 
being ſtrongly ſupported by the general voice of 


the. people, and actually joined by about fiſty of 


the nobility, with the duke of Orleans at their 
head, and nearly one half of the clerical order. 
_ they ventured, on the Iich of June, to declare 
themſelves the NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. The king, 
highly offended at their raſhneſs and preſumption, 
immediately fignific 
ſeſſion; in which be declared, chat the diſtin incti 
| of the three orders is eſſential to the ancient con- 
ſtitution of the kingdom — nd that the deputies 
ſtom them, ſitting in three ch s, but uniting 
* occaſionally with the approbation, of. the king, are 
the only legal repreſentatives. of the nation—that 


he annuls, as anti · conſtitutional, the reſolutions | 
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ed his pleaſure to hold a Foe 
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and Vexſailles. In conſeque 
the city of Paris „ a humer · 


( - 
wk. at VV 


your ſeſſions. On the morrow, however, the COINS 


national aſſembly continued to exerciſe its functions, 
and even received an addition to its numbers. 


| And on the 27th, the king found. himfelf under 


buſineſs of the nation might no longer be im- 


peded. This was a great, but reluctant and pre- 


carious conceſſion, extorted by fear, and ealily 


revocable at the pleaſure of the monarch, who now 


began to liſten to counſels which juſtly excited 


univerſal conſternation. Neckar and Montmorin, 
the dennen — were age; — 


1 in 1 . environs of Paris — Verkalles, 
This occaſioned a moſt. ſpirited and energetic re- 
which they complained in language new to kings 
of France, that the freedom of their — 
Was alarmingly and unconſtitutionally interrupte 


adde ee = 
which were compoſed of foreign as well as nations 


regiments, might be remanded to their eee 
and that a national guard might be raiſed in Paris 
of this intimation, 


ous corps, under the appellation of the Natienal 
Guard; and the example of the metropolis was 
pid followed, by every conſiderable i town: 

l the * The * 


a Fl che pin es che people e | 
flamed, a moſt extraordinary and memorable in. 
irrection took place in the city of Paris on the 


e e forrrels af dhe 'Bubilte ak 


ſtormed and captured by the citizens the king's | 
officers, and ſome even joining themſelves to the 


inſurgents. © The count d'Artois, and the other 
leaders of the ariſtocratic party, ſought for ſafety 


in flight; and the king was compelled to throw | 
himſelf upon the protection of the national afſem. 


_ bly Neckar and Montmorin were reinſtated in 
1 their offices, and's new adminiſtration formed. In 


volution in affairs, great ex- 


calfivinats commined by the populace, in all parts 


of the kingdom, upon che perſons and properties 
of thoſe who were ſuppoſed attached to the ariſto- 


cratic party; and in numerous inſtances, outrages, 
ſhocking to humanity, were perpetrated. ' The 


eue wt as the miniſters af the” eue 
to aim at the ſubverſion of — chan 


inves been and if 


| eformation of abuſes. At length, how- 
ver; the popular rage ſeed chauſted by the vio- 


lence'of its own efforts, and the courſe of things 
cemed gradually tending to a regular and ſettled 
Rate.” 1 the afſembly had 
—_— upon the primary and eſſential _— 


._ neu conſtitution, WR preſented to the 


21f1STAC ory; 
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Can) 
king, who did' not indeed refuſe the royal fan 


( the ancient, effential, and conſtitutional prero- 

gatives of the crown.” When we" conſider the 
nature of theſe articles, we cannot wonder at the 
reluctance diſcovered by the monarch to ratify them. 
They import, in ſubſtance—That the king is him- 
ſelf ſubje& to the laws that the legiſlative power 
is veſted in the aſſembly of the repreſentatives of 
the nation that the executive power alone reſides 
in the perſon of the king, and that juſtice ſhall be 
adminiſtered in his name, but by tribunals not 
ſubject to his controul, according to the principles 
of the conſtitution, and the forms determined by 
the law. The reſerve of che monarch, however, 

was juſtly conſidered as a deciſſve proof of the 

ſecret prevalence of ariſtocratic counſels. And 

the queen was univerſally charged with exerting 
all chat influence which ſhe was known to poſſeſs 
over the mind of the king, to perſuade him to 
refuſe, or qualify, his aſſent to the eſtabliſhment of 
a free conſtitution. Preparations were diſcovered 


l though dangerouſly accompanied with a ſalvo file © by 


to be in train, in order to facilitate the retreat of 


| the king to Metz, where the royal ſtandard was 
to be raiſed, as the fignal for involving the nation 
in all the horrors of a civil war; and the baniſhed 
ariſtocrates were deeply engaged in various machi- 
nations for the advancement of this nefarious pro- 
ject. More than ever inflamed and enraged by 
this intelligence, another popular inſurrection, of 
a nature ſtill more aſtoniſhing and unparalleled 


— 


* 
| . 


(„„ 


Azonymous. 99 took place October 6th, in which 
—— the palace of Verſailles was actually beſieged ; che 


king and queen were made captives, and conducted 
in triumph to Paris; and the palace of the Thuil. 
leries was aſſigned as the place of their future reſi. 
unconditional acceptance on his part of the arti. 
cles of the conſtitution. formerly preſented ; and 
. the national aſſembly proceeded to carry into effect 

c ancerted for the renovation 


: of an haughty — The — dio of 
Mr. Burke are theſe: That the political conſtitu· 
tion of France was, previous to the revolution, a 
good one very nearly as good as could be wiſhed 
although the lives and forumes of mg of 
pleaſure of 4 one man n chis n. Gnftiturion 
might have been farther meliorated and! reformed, 
and even new-modelled, agreeably to the principles 
of the Engliſh conſtitution, without danger or diff 
cCulty:— That the new conſtitution of France is 
deſtructive of the public order, and incompatible 
wich the public happineſs. And in his eager at- 
tempts to eſtabliſh theſe ſtrange poſitions, he is 


chargeable with the moſt egregious ignorance, or 


„5 INeS of facts and 
an | Principles. 
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ciples. « The king,” fays he, ec from the be- Anonymous, | 
* ſurtendered all pretence to the right f 


e taxation. Upon a free conſtitution” there was 
« but one opinion in France. The abſolute: mo- 
« narchy was at an end. It breathed its laſt with- 
« out a groan,” without ſtruggle, without convul- 
« gon. All the ſtruggle, all the diſſenſion, aroſe 
« afterwards! * che eee er eee 
« cracy to 2 gov nent : 
« « The riumphy ofthe ener party was over the 
principles of a Britiſh conſtitutiofl. Is it 
1 Yes—and ſor the truth of theſe per- 
emptory charges we may rely upon the authority 
of Mr. Burke, who does not indeed favour us either 
with facts or arguments in ſupport of his afſertions, 
but who aſſumes, — to do en ade 
mation which; wich — ene dies at leaſt 
for the moment, anſwers the purpoſe much better. 
period ! ſurtendered all pretence to the right of 
what he had in vain uſed every means in his power 
to enforce, and what all France knew it was no 
longer poſſible for him to retain! When this claim 
was ſurrendered, however, the abſolute monarchy. 


was, in Mr. Burke's opinion, at an end. Still the 


legiſlative, the judicial, the executive powers were 
united in the perſon of the monarch. And a con- 
ſtitution in which the monarch poſſeſſes all the 
A the power of taxation ex- 
6 Ea 3 
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_ 4s the actual ſituation of the government of Tur. 
- key ;-in which the impoſition of a new tax is cn. 
ttary to the expreſs injunctions of the koran, and 
the ſultan is therefore under the neceſſity of reple- 
80 niſhing his treaſures by acts of the moſt dreadful and 
dieſtructive individual oppreſſion. The right of 
taxation, when exerciſed by the repreſentatives of 
any nation, may indeed, and probably will, be 
made the inſtrument of eſtabliſhing a free conſtitu- 
tion: and to the accompliſhment of this greateſt 
and moſt laudable of all purpoſes, the national af. 
ſembly of France invariably endeavoured to employ 


this new acquiſition of authority. In the ſpace of 
a few months, they had formed the general plan of 


 @ conſtitution, in which the executive, legiſlative, 


and judicial powers were for ever ſeparated from 


far, perhaps, Mr. Burke will have the candour to 


admit, that they adopted the principles, and acted 


in conformity to the ſpirit, of the Engliſh conftitu- 


tion. And it is notorious, that it was the king's 
_ refuſal to ratify theſe fundamental principles of al 


ö juſt government, and the well-founded belief of a 


determination in the court, to reſiſt, by force of 


arms, theſe formidable attacks upon the prerogative 
Which gave riſe to the ever memorable inſurrection 


of October 6th; which, dreadful and ſanguinary as 
were many of the circumſtances attending it, and 
=o Mr, Burke has Bl the dark and 


. 


= 
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ſavage pencil of a Spagnolet, doubtleſs averted from Anonymous, 
the nation the calamities of a civil war, in which it 
was manifeſtly on the eve of being plunged. Mr. 

Burke, indeed, aſſures us, chat 


1 tanc was made 
to conceſſion, that the revolt wWwas protec- 
tion, —and that the blow was aimed at an hand 


holding out graces, favours, and immunities. 
And elſewhere, ſpeaking of the admiration, riſing 


almoſt to idolatry, which the people of France 
entertain for the memory of Henry IV. he aſſerts 


« that Louis XVI. whom they have detbroned, has, 


in the courſe of his reign, done infinitely more to 


correct the ancient vices of the ſtate, than that great 


„ or than we are ſure he ever meant to 
0.“ We have all heard, pelo btn imir 

tion, of the great things performec 

and of the ſtill greater which, e 

the duke of Sully, he had in contemplation. But 


of the infinitely greater things performed, or medi- 
ated by the preſent king, for the welfare of the | 


ſtate, I acknowledge myſelf perfectly ignorant. Nor 


does that famous record of modern French hiſtory, | 
the © Livre Rouge,” furniſh, as I recollect, a fingle 


cation of the ſtates was a meaſure, pot of choice; 


but of dire and urgent neceſſity. And though, with 


reſpect to general rectitude of diſpoſition, it would 
be injuſtice to affirm, that Louis XVI. falls below 
the level of the kings his predeceſſors or co- 
temporaries, yet it is a melancholy truth, that the 


people may ſuffer as much under the government 


1 of 


"WE" 
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2 * weak, as of a wicked prince. And the politic 
SI coticeſſions which he was prepared to make; in re. 
5 abs for the pecuniary aids which he ſolicited, fell 
prodigiouſly ſhort of that radical and permanent re. 
form which the people had a right to ee and 
which they alſo happily poſſeſſed the power to en- 
force. The king of France is not, and never was, 
the object of the national hatred or vengeance. No 
monarch could reaſonably be expected voluntarily 
to diveſt himſelf of the authority tranſmitted to 
him from his anceſtors. But neither could the re. 
preſentatives of a great and enlightened nation be 
expected to diveſt themſelves of their feelings a 
men and citizens; nor, from a weak and vicious 
complaiſance to the hereditary prejudices of royalty, 
to act in a manner incompatible with the ſacred 
obligations incumbent upon them as ſuch, and with 
the high character they ſuſtained as the aſſertors of 
the national liberty. In conſequence of the heroic 
exertions which the ſpirit of liberty only could in- 
ſpire, abſolute monarchy has, indeed, to adopt the 
words of Mr. Burke, breathed i its laſt” in France 
. —but not, as he aſſerts, without a groan. No. It 
expired in convulſions too dreadful to be laſting, | 
But Mr. Burke is an admirer of quiet and peaceable 
revolutions. If daring metaphors would ſupply the 
place of daring actions, he would be the firſt to 
exclaim, What man dare, I dare !” And his no- 
tions reſpecting the facility and urbanity with which 
Wr wonderful change in the ſtate might have been 
_  effecte n enn, choſe of Bayes in the 
Rehearfa, 


00-1 

Rehearſal, where we ſee kings politely requeſted to anooymons. 

deſcend from their thrones, and moſt politely and —— 

obligingly complying with the requiſition. Mr. Burke 

affects to ſpeak with contempt of the © chill philo- 

10 phy” of modern times but what philoſophy fo 

chill as that which refuſes to make any allowance for 

the temporary exceſſes of an oppreſſed and exaſſ perated _ 
ople, in a moment of delirium, agitated at once by 05 

tho frenzy of joy for the actual overthrow of deſpot- 

iſm, and of terror at the apprehenſion of Þ its re- hon „ 
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SIR BROOKE BOOTHBY.. bas 
Liter P a ; LF a \free and equal conſtitution could hays been LE 
Hon. 4 erected in France on the foundation of the much 
<a old eſtabliſhment, I am ready to allow that to leye be ha 
— all without diſtinction was a raſh and dangerous can P! 

experiment, But this does not appear to hay: le pr 

been the caſe—A. century and half of deſpotiſmm dhe 8 

had ſo warped and moulded every inſtitution to the courat 

ſupport of the omnipotence of the crown, and io an im 
the annihilation of the liberty of the ſubje&, that ment 

they could not be uſed for the contrary purpoſes, hderec 
If the four eſtates had continued to meet in their fe 7: 
ancient form, the nobles, the church, and the citizer 

crown, poſſeſſing, each of them, powers utterly in. Wl 19" 

conſiſtent - with a free conſtitution, would have W_— 

united to render the repreſentatives of the people, 

le tiers eat, a mere nullity. The change from liberty the Ia 
to ſlayery may proceed by ſilent lapſe, but illegitimate ag 
force muſt be wrenched by violence from the ſtrong erer 
hand of power. The tyranny of France could only Wl 
be overturned by the great maſs of the people. 

When this vaſt and unwieldy machine is once ſet 
in motion, no mortal arm can exactly direct its 

force, or determine its momentum. We know that 

mankind in the aggregate muſt be forced into acti- 

vity by the immediate impulſe of ſome ſtrong paſ · 

ſion, and that their action will therefore always be 
accompanied with ſome violence and ſome exceſs. 
hb. know too that . itſelf cannot be wrought 
* Muithout 
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without diſturbance and diſorder ; the A——_ Sir Brooke. 
non and combination of elements will be attended 222Y7-, 


with commotion and efferveſcence. But where 
much is to be obtained much may nd ought to 
be hazarded: the utmoſt that human prudence 
can provide againſt future contingencies is to ſecure 
the probabilities, the reſt muſt neceſſarily be left to 
the great arbiters, time and chance, to eventual 
courage and eventual ability. The deſtruction of 


an inveterate tyranny, and the probable eſtabliſh- 


ment of a free conſtitution, muſt be always con- 
ſidered as cheaply: 
few years anarchy and diſorder. In all ages thoſe 
citizens who ſhall obtain for their country ſuch ad- 
vantages at ſuch a price, will continue to be ranked 
among the great benefactors of mankind. 

The queſtion then is reduced to this: Whether 
the late government of France was ſuch as ought 
to have been endured? It muſt, I think, appear to 
every man who acknowledges the ineſtimable value 


Jof a free conſtitution, that it was not. A govern- 


ment where the foundation of all law is compriſed 
in one ſhort formula, rox such 1s OUR PLEASURE R 
—CAR TEL EST NOTRE PLA1SIR/; where the per- 
onal liberty, and conſequently the property and 
lite of every individual, is held at the abſolute will 
and diſpoſal of one man, is a government ſhock- 


ing to the common ſenſe and common feelings of 
ages, nor the acquieſcence of millions, can NY 
abuſe * into good. Wrong may be 

| L 1 endured, 


rchaſed at the expence of a 
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Sir Brocke endured, but it cannot be eſtabliſhed. A bond! in 
— which no valuable conſideration has been retained 


by one of the contracting parties, is void in law a 
well as in equity. Poſſeſſion and preſcription may 
be good titles primd facie, but they muſt give wy 
when higher claims and better rights are produced, 
I would conſider it as a datum confirmed by the 
general ſenſe and experience of mankind in all ages, 
| _ that an abſolute, or as you are pleaſed to call it, an 

unqualified monarchy is no where to be ſuffered, 
The preſervation of no order, no 


1 
enabilt nent, 


can "compenſate for this enormous evil.—Exen 


humane mind will anticipate with heart- felt ſatiſ. 
faction the approach of that day, when the race of 


deſpots ſhall have diſappeared from the face of the | 


earth; and when, by their ruſty coins and mui. 
lated ſtatues, they ſhall be known to have exiſted,— 


it ſhall be ſaid of them, as of the giants of old, 


«© in thoſe days there were tyrants in the land.“ 


But let us turn to the moſt magnificent ſpeRack 


chat has ever preſented itſelf to the human eye—4 
great and generous nation, animated with one ſoul, 

riſing up as one man to demand the reſtitution of 
their natural rights. When it was once determined 
that free conſtitution would be had, it appears to 
me that the nobles and clergy could not, with 
any ſafety, be allowed to enter the fortreſs in em. 
bodied ſtrength. Their excluſive privileges and 
| oppreſſive territorial juriſdictions were among the 
grievances moſt immediately felt by the people 
95 * * barrier to any ſubſtanti 
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amendment of the . of the commons. It 
is to know little of the temper of men born to high 


ſounding titles and lofty pretenſions, to ſuppoſe that 


theſe bodies, poſſeſſing a commanding voice in the 


legiſlature, would have made a voluntary ſurrender 


of ancient powers and ſplendid diſtinctions derived 
to them through a long ſucceſſion of anceſtry, . 
merely becauſe theſe powers appeared incompatible 
with a free conſtitution. They-muſt, on the com- 


mon principles of prudence, habit, and inclina- 
tion, have ſided with the crown againſt the people. 


In this country it had been the policy of one of our 


ancient tyrants, under their old maxim divide & 


impera, to ſtrengthen the hands of the commons 


by way of counterbalance to the haughty and un- 


| governed claims of his feudal barons*. From this 
impure ſource much good eventually flowed, that 
was certainly neither intended nor foreſeen by the 


Sir Brooke 
Boothby. 
— — 


monarch of that day. The rank and title of nobi- 
üty ſoon ceaſed to have any connection with terri- 
, Torial SM any: became attached amply to 


* By che ſtatute De donis, eſtates . 
and the large domains were of courſe ſettled in perpetuity. By 
the deciſion of the judges in Taltarum s caſe, 12 Edw. IV. com- 
mon recoveries were allowed to bar an eſtate tail; and by the 
ſtatute of 26 Hen. VIII. they were declared to be forfeited to 
the king in caſeg of high treaſon. By different ſtatutes of 
Hen. VII. and Hen, VIII. a fine levied by a tenant in 
tail is allowed to be a complete bar to him and his | heirs, 
and all other perſons. Sir William Blackſtone obſerves, (2d 
Comm, 118), that it was the policy of Hen. VII. to lay the road 
as open as poſſible to the alienation of landed property, in cover to 
weaken the overgrown power of his nobles 
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Sir rocks a Wanne d l peerage. Rich and power 
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ful commoners and a ſubſtantial independant yeo- 
manry began to form a real balance tothe pc. po 
tic part of the conſtitution ; in proce | 
became the . to circum. 
ſeribe the unbounded pretenſions of the crown. In 
this country every man who is not an actual mem - 
ber of the houſe of peers is a commoner. Every 
peer is born a commoner, and moſt of them have 
been at one time or other members of the houſe of 
commons in their own perſons; ſo that they carry 
up ſomething of a popular ſpirit into the ariſtocra- 
tical aſſembly. Many of the leading men in the 
lower houſe look up to the peerage either as their 
hereditary right, or as the ultimate reward of their 
public ſervices; an ariſtocratic tendency has there- 
fore always prevailed among the repreſentatives of a 
the people. The fact is that nothing of pure de- 
mocracy, or pure monarchy, or pure ariſtocracy, in 
a diſtinct or ſeparate ſtate, is to be found in our 

conſtitution. The three principles are blended and 
tempered together into one common maſs, They 
hold a joint undivided property. No line of de- 
marcation can poſſibly be drawn between them; nor 
can they ever be played off againſt one another. This 
is one of the beautiful anomalies of the Engliſh go. 
vernment,which diſdains all the fixed and known rules 


5 of political gr grammar. This is the unity of intere 


. 
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which is the ſoul of our great drama: the key-ſtone 
of the arch: the centripetal force that confines theſe 
eccentric bodies within their orbits. Hence the ex 
treme inequality of repreſentation, which ſounds ſo 
„ "os "6 © 1 Te 
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abric -xiſts in unimpaired beauty amd. ** : | 


not as is commonly ſuppoſed by preſerving the uf gen 


lance between contending and diſcordant principles, 
but by the firm uniſon and ſtrong texture of corre- 
ſpondent and homogeneous parts. It may, and pro- 
bably will, ſooner or later, be ſapped by corruption, 
and its main timbers conſumed by the dry rot of 
influence; but it has nothing to fear from wild 
theory or treacherous ingenuity, from the caſhier- © 
ers of kings, or the aſſertors of paſſive obedience 
and divine hereditary right. ä 
The government of France exhibited the direct 
contrary of all this; an unqualified monarchy, a 
feudal nobility, , a domineering hierarchy, an im- 
poveriſhed and ſervile people; divided intereſt 
and disjointed power. What was there here ſo 
well worth preſerving ? Were theſe the corner ſtones _ 
upon which you would have laid the foundation of 
a free conſtitution ? By what common ties of ad- | 
vantage, what chain of gradual dependancies would 
you have held theſe irreconcileable parts, theſe jar- 
ring elements together ? Till you have ſhewn what 
alchemy would have tranſmuted theſe baſe materials 
into ſilver and gold of ſtandard currency, I muſt for 
one continue to think that to amalgamate them 
into the common maſs, to reſolve them into their 
ratural individuality, and then to admit them to 
a fair and equal ſhare in the benefits of a free con- 
fitution, was the beſt that could be done. Per- 
haps, in the event, the noble families of F rance will 


| (1540 
tr Brooke not be found to have made ſo bad an exchange. 

"I When the ſtorm ſubſides, landed property and 
hereditary rank will flow back into their channels. — 
Inſtead of vaſſalage to the crown unworthy of a 
man to pay, and vaſſalage from the People unwor. 
thy of a man to receive, theſe patricians will find 
themſelves among the leading repreſentatives of a 
free people, the legiſlators of a great nation. 
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en 


Me. CAPEL 1 OE. 


WERE are two queſtions which aan 
occur in contemplating the paſt and preſent 


fituation of Francs ;—whether a revolution, or Rig 


Remarks 
on the Let- 


Edmund 


t chan the government, by the interference Burke, &c. 
grea ge in the go ent, by the interferen 


of the power of the people, was neceſſary to the ſe- 


curity and welfare of that nation; —and how far the 


means employed, the principles adopted, and the 
| ſyſtem actually introduced, have been promotive 
of ſucceſs, adequate to the hazarding of thoſe evils 
which always muſt be hazarded in the eee 


of any great and general change. 


As to the ff, it may be bleed, that this 
ordinary or extraordinary powers of the ſubſiſting 

government had appeared inadequate to the exi- 
gence in the opinion of the French monarch him- 
ſelf and his adviſers : particularly of Mr. Nzcxrr; 


_ Whoſe attachment either to the juſt intereſts of 


the crown, or the rights of the people, appears, 
ſo far as I have yet learned, unexceptionable. 
When it was neceflary for the miaintenance of 
public credit, and for the ſupport of the honour of 
the crown, to reſort to ſome ſyſtem of political 


organization, which might create a body inveſted 


with the confidence, and repreſenting the will, of 


THE PEOPLE, it was neceſſary to make a change 
in the mode of adminiſtering the government; 
which, if permanent, muſt amount to a revolution : 


and N too much to expect, that the 
* 
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Mr. 2 — ſhould ſubmit to a temporary arrangement 
0 for the advantage of a part of the ſtate, and not 


aim at a laſting proviſion for the whole. 
At that time precedents were interruptedly, and 
thinly, ſcattered through a long period of time, 


and extremely various, with reſpect to the form- 
ation of an aſſembly of the ſtates. After various 
inſtructions from the provinces, the king iſſued a 


declaration which ſtruck me as entering too much 
into the detail; that it was unſatisfactory, and 


liable to evaſion in ſome very material, but yet 


ſubordinate points; and that as to others of really 
primary importance, it prematurely anticipated 
what might, with better proſpect, have been left 
to be ſuggeſted in the aſſembly itſelf, by the zeal 
and diſcretion of ſome of its members. But I 
thought at the ſame time, that it contained 
hints very capable of being modified, ſo as to give 
the outline of a free and firm conſtitution; retain- 
ing ſo much of ancient uſage as ſhould obviate 
prejudice, and conciliate union; and adopting ſo 
much of new proviſions as ſhould ſecure the pre- 
: ponderance of public and general tight. But 


this partition of legiſlative bodies, though perhaps 


eſſential to a permanent conſtitution, would pro- 
neceſſary deſign of forming a conſtitution: to this, 


a fangle body, ſo conſtituted as the NATIONAL | 


__ ASSEMBLY, ſeetned beſt adapted. fl; 


This was about the era of the Famer of 
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form, which ſhould. regulate PRYOR the Mr. Capel 
convention, ſoon became preſſing: and, waving, 8 45 

for the moment, the diſcuffion of the particular 

form adopted, a change of ſufficient magnitude 

to be called a revolution was, on all hands, and 

the king particularly not excepted, almoſt unani- 

mouſly defired. ' The very letter by which the 
STATES GENERAL were convened, fummoned the 

deputies in ſuch manner as to recommend expreſsly 

their being furniſhed with general and ſufficient 

powers to propoſe, adviſe, and conſent to every thing 

which might concern the wants of the fate, the reform 

of abuſes, the eftabliſhment f a firm and durable 

order in all the departments of the adminiſtration ; 

the general proſperity of the kingdom, and the welfare 

of all and every of the ſubjets. 5 

But with Mr. BouR RE, it ſeems theſe inveterate 

abuſes, theſe radical, and by all orders acknow- 

ledged defects, are little and fallacious motives, and 

very inadequate to juſtify a change. And, indeed, 

he ſeems to think, that the utmoſt political com- 

petency of a nation is to change the perſons by 

whom its government is adminiſtered, and to make 

ſome circumſtantial alterations, - neceflanly inci- 

dental, in the forms, retaining the ſubſtance of the 

conſtitution. Now certainly, before we examine 

whether a particular revolution which changes the 5 

political ſyſtem of a people be neceſſary, we muſt k 

be convinced, if we can for a moment doubt it, 

that it is competent to the people for ſufficient cauſe | 


to change the conſtitution. Government, with. 
| him, 


| 
| 
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| 


dh r. Cape! him, ſeems a kind of ds. of which the uſufruct 


5 , only is in the nation, as a private eſtate under ſet- 


tlement ĩs in the preſent poſſeſſors: and to him it 
is apparently, at leaſt, doubtful, whether the peo- 
ple, under any ſubſiſting: government on earth, 
have a right to make the ſyſtem which their an- 
ceſtors have left them, other than they found it. 
They may, it ſeems, in extreme caſes, remove the 
tyrant; but if the root of tyranny is interwoven 
in their political conſtitution, they muſt, in obedi- 
ence to the obligations contracted for them by 
their anceſtors, retain the radical vice of a. govern- 
ment ſo e, becauſe i it has . 
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WII. own, Sir, that at the hazard 2 ap- Anſter ts 
pearing a bad patriot to ſome of the inno- gr. 
vators, the greater part of whoſe ſentiments I have Burke. 
adopted, I would have ſtrenuouſly oppoſed every e 
ſort of change in France, if our former govern- 
ment had been as good as yours, and if our indi- 
vidual liberty had been equally ſecured. But can 
we really compare the ſituation of the two coun- 
tries? I am very far from thinking that a revolu- 
tion is at all times, or in all reſpe&s, a happy event. 
But was it not become indiſpenſable in France at a i 
the moment at which it happened ? It was not the | 
5th-of October on which it was effected, as you 
appear to ſuppoſe, by not looking for its origin to 
an earlier period, and detaining us ſo long on the 
detail of that dreadful day, the account of which 
ought to be torn from our hiſtory. The revolu- 
tion was already effected, and the events of the 
5th and 6th of October added to every other ſpe- 
cies of atrocity the moſt abſolute inutility. It 
was on the days of the 13th and 14th of July 1789, 
that the conteſt originated between oppreſſive au- 
thority and rifing liberty; it was at this moment 
that the French nation expreſſed its ſentiments 
with the greateſt energy, and obtained the moſt 
complete triumph. Truſt me, Sir, ſince that period 
| good citizens have frequently lamented the abuſe 
| of their n by ſome malicious or miſguided 
U * individuals, 


(6) 


M.Dupont individuals, who can by no means be confounded 
—— with the body of the people, except by their ene. 
mies, who have an Intereſt in repreſenting them 
in the moſt odious point of view. Jou are too 
juſt, and too impartial, Sir, to attribute to the 
nation the crimes committed on the 5th and 6th 
October; and you know me ſufficiently to be con- 
vinced, that I entertain the ſame ſentiments as 
you, with regard to this — baader 

"Oy you ſo pathetically deſcribe. e 
But permit me to remind you of ſome fals 
which happened previous to thoſe days, and which 
have been miſ-ſtared to you by ſome Frenchmen, 
whoſe (intereſt it was to repreſent France; ſuch as 


it ought to have been, and not ſuch as it really 155 
Was at the opening of the ſtates- general. France, lat 
| you fay, needed then only to pay ſome new taxes Ou 
| in order to bring che public receipt and expen- | OF 
| diture to a level. But did not the people, Sir, the 
| already groan under the load of ſubſidies ſo much > 
| the more oppreſſive, that they were exacted by the the 
moſt arbitrary government. Had not a national E 
[| : bankruptcy' been already pronounced by an arr! "my 
1 ok council? You talk of laws, of religion, of opf. By 
i nbd; which tefnpered rhe eis of de pbtifn, 200 955 
| made it exiſt rather in appearance than in reality). (I 
| Laus, Sir! But had not the moſt reſpeRtable laws, Wl of 
| and till that inſtant the moſt ſacred, been violated? 85 
Was not Juſtice herſelf dumb ? Anarchy prevailed | . - 
in every part of the realm. Religion! But did it Re: 


| 9 2 France the effects of deſpotifin in the 
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period of 1 ignorance, fanaticiſm, and a ? M. Dupont 
Opinion But was it not in general then expreſs 
in oppoſition to the exiſting form of government? 
Were not men who are now moſt divided in inter- 
eſt, then united by the common intereſt of reſiſt- 
ing oppreſſion? Did not the officers, who complain 
with ſo much force and ſo much juſtice of the 
want of ſubordination among the ſoldiers, ſet the 
example of reſiſtance to the execution of arbitrary 
and illegal orders? Did not the magiſtrates, who 
moſt condemn the reprehenſible exceſſes of the 
people, then regard them as indiſpenſable ? Was 
not the inſurrection general againſt that govern- 
ment, which you find ſo favourable to the popu- 
lation, commerce, and proſperity of the empire? 
Ought it not then to be granted, Sir, by every 
perſon who has been able to trace in this country 
the ſeries of political events, and who has no inter- 
eſt to aſcribe the revolution to other cauſes, that 
the depoſed government could no longer ſubſiſt? 
But you fay, that inſtead of making inno- 
vations, we ſhould have endeavoured to reform, 
and improve. You, the firm and courageous man, 
who roſe with ſo much vigour againſt the abuſes 
of your own country ; you, who in the parliament 
of England, on the 11th of February 1 25 o- 
nounced theſe remarkable words: | 
There is a time when men will not faſter bad 
e things becauſe their anceſtors have ſuffered worſe. 
& There is a time when the hoary head of inveterate 
< abuſe will neither draw reverence, nor obtain 
ws .* protection,” 
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[ISTORY will record, that on the morning 
of the 6th of O&ober 1789, the king and yojution is 

queen of France, after a day of confuſion, alarm, **=<* 
diſmay, and Naughter, lay down, under the pledged 
ſecurity of public faith, to indulge nature in a few | 
hours of reſpite, and troubled melancholy repoſe. 
From this Nleep the queen was firſt ſtartled by 
the voice of the centinel at her door, who cried 
out to her, to fave herſelf by fight—thar this was 
the laſt proof of fidelity he could give—that they 
| were upon him, and he was dead. Inſtantly he was 
cut down. A band of cruel ruffians and affaffins, 
reeking with his Blood, ruſhed into the chamber of 
the queen, and pierced with an hundred ſtrokes | of 
bayonets and poniards the bed, from wherice this 
perſecuted woman had but juſt time to fly almoſt _ 
naked, and through ways unknown to the murder- 
ers had eſcaped to ſeek refuge at the feet of a king 
and huſband, not ſecure of his own life for A mo- 
2 hy 


( 164 ) * 

' Mr.Burke, This king, to fay no more of him, and ti MI be 
queen, and their infant children (who once would pre 
| have been the pride and hope of a great and generous anc 
people) were then forced to abandon the fanQuzry pla 

of the moſt ſplendid palace 1n the world, which they pre 

left ſwimming in blood, polluted by maſſacre, and pec 

ſtrewed with ſcattered limbs and mutilated carcaſe, ape 

Thence they were conducted into the capital of win 

their kingdom. Two had been ſelected from the ſtit 
unprovoked, unreſiſted, promiſcuous laughter, and 

which was made of the gentlemen of birth and the 

_ ._____ family who compoſed the king's body- guard. hol 
I Theſe two gentlemen, with all the parade of a fore 
© execution of juſtice, were cruelly and, publick) Wl the 
dragged to the block, and beheaded in the great "2 

- - Court of the palace. Their heads were ſtuck upon ung 
ſpears, and led the proceſſion ; whilſt the royal (off 
captives who followed in the train were lowly fl om 
moyed along, amidſt the horrid yells, and ſhrilling mig 


| ſcreams, and frantic dances, and infamous con- bow! 
tumelies, and all the unutterable abominations of Wl cum 

- the furies of hell, in the abuſed ſhape of the vilelt Wl cont 
of women. After they had been made to taſte, Wl the i 
drop by drop, more than the bitterneſs. of death, for c 
in the flow. -torture of a Journey of twelve miles, of th 

- protracted to fix hoprs, they were, under a guard whic 


compoſed of thoſe yery ſoldiers who had thus con- on . 

ducted them through this famous. triumph, lodged forth 
in one of the old palaces of Paris, now Ong quen 
Into a Baſtile for kings, F 


1s chis a triumph to be conſecrated at alan ? 0 
vl ' 
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be commemorated with grateful thankſgiving | ? to Mr Burke. 

be offered to the divine humanity with fervent —— 

prayer and enthuſiaſtic gjaculation ?— Theſe Theban | 

and Thracian Orgies, acted in France, and ap- 

plauded only in the Old Jewry, I affure you, kindle- 

propheric enthuſiaſm in the minds but of very fer 

people in this kingdom; although a faint and 

apoſtle, who may have revelations of his own, and 

who has ſo completely vanquiſhed all the mean ſuper- 

| ftitions pf the heart, may incline to think it pious 

and decorous to compare it with the entrance into 

the world of the Prince of Peace, proclaimed in an 

holy temple by a venerable ſage, and not long be- 

fore not worſe announced by the voice 1 WAA to 

the quiet innocence of ſhepherds. ; 
N a dil fit of 

unguarded tranſport. I knew, indeed, that the 

i ſufferings of monarchs make a delicious repaſt to 

wy WI ſome fort of palates. There were reflections which 

ling WW might ſerve to keep this appetite within ſome 

on- bounds of 'temperance. But when I took one cir- 

; of W cumftance into my conſideration, I was obliged to e 

ileſt confeſs, that much allowance ought to be made for 

ſte, the ſociety, and that the temptation was too ſtrong 

ath, for common diſcretion; I mean, the circumſtance 

les, of the Io Pæan of the triumph, the animating cry 

ard W which called “ for all the BISHOPS to be hanged 

on- on the lamp-poſts &, might well have brought 

od WW forth a burſt of 8 on the foreſeen conſe- 

rted TOR of this happy day. T allow to ſo uch 
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Me,Burkez enthufiaſm ſome linle deviation from prudence 1 
WR 


allow this prophet to break forth into hymns of joy 
and thankſgiving on an event which appears like the 
precurſor of the Millenium, and the projected fifth 
monarchy, in the deſtruction of all church eſtabliſn. 
7 There was, however (as in all human af. | 
Go nw. Þ) Þ the midft of this joy ſomething to 
exerciſe the patience of theſe worthy gentlemen, 
and to try the long ſuffering of their faith, The 
child, was wanting to the other auſpicious circum- 


ſſtances of this © beautiful day.” The actual murder 


of the biſhops, though called for by ſo many holy 
gaculations, was alſo wanting. A groupe of regi- | 
cide and facrilegious ſlaughter, was indeed boldly 
ſketched, but it was only ſketched. It unhappil 
was left unfiniſhed, in this great hiſtory-piece of 
che maſſacre of innocents. What hardy pencil of 
a great maſ r, from the ſchool of the rights of men, 
not yet the ee eee e 
knowledge that has undermined ſuperſtition and 
error ; and the king of France wants another objec 
dor two, to conſign to oblivion, in conſidera 

all the good which is to ariſe 5 
Lene e e ee 


3 * 


| he . ee eee een 
ject by an eyewitneſs. That W one of the moſt 


N eee oquent member . 
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Alchough this 4 of our new licht and know- Nr hake. 
— 


bee did not 80 to che * that in all proba - 

* 1 mY, bility 
ta He 
was obliged to ſecede from the aſſembly ; and he afterwards be- 
came a voluntary exile, on account of the horrors of this pious 


triumph, and the diſpoſitions of men, who, profiting of crimes, 
if not cauſing them, have taken the lead in public affairs, | 


EXT RACT of M. de Lally TollendaPs Second Letter 
to a Friend. 

« Parlonsdu parti que Jai pris3 i eſt bien phie dans ma con- 
ſcience. —Ni cette ville coupable, ni cette aſſemble plus coupable 


encore, ne meritoient que je me juſtiſie; mais j'ai A cœur que vous, 


et les perſonnes qui penſent comme vous, ne me condamnent pas. 
—Ma ſanté, je vous jure, me rendoit mes fonctions impoſſibles; 


mais meme en les mettant de cdt6 il a ẽtẽ au · deſſus de mes forces 
de ſupporter plus long - tems Phorreur que me cauſoit ce ſang. — 


entrant à Paris, au milieu de ſes aſſaſſins, et prec&de des tꝭtes de 


femmes cannibales, ce cri de, rous LES EVEQUES A LA LAN- 
TERNE, dans le moment of le roi entre ſa capitale avec deux 
eveques de ſon conſeil dans fa voĩture. Un coup de fuſth que j'ai 


vu tirer dans un des caroffes de la reine. M. Bailley appellant 


cela un beau jour. L'afſemblee ayant declare froidement le matin, 


qu'il n*6toit pas de fa dignite &'aller toute entière environner le 


roi, M. Mirabeau diſant impunẽment dans cette aſſemblee, que 
le vaiſſeau de Petat, loin 4'&tre arrèté dans fa courſe, &elanceroit 
avec plus de rapidits que jamais vers fa reg6n6ration. M. Barnave 
riant avec lui, quand des flots de ſang couloient autour de nous. 


Le vertueux Mounier * Echappant par miracle TO e 


qui avoĩent voulu faire de ſa tete un trophee de plus, 
« Voila ce qui me fit jurer de ne plus mettre le pied dane cette 


eaverne d Antropepbages Lone National Aſſembly], ou je n 'avois 


* N. B. Mr. Mounier was then ſpeaker of the National Aﬀembly. He has 
PF 
Ms . plus 


* * 
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NM Bunke. Kits ; it was intended it ſhould be cartied ; ; 9 1 
S—— muſt think, chat ſuch treatment of any human 


creatures muſt be ſhocking to any but thoſe who 


are made for. accompliſhing revolutions... But 1 


cannot ſtop here. Influenced by the inborn feel. 


ings of my nature, and not being illuminated by a 


fingle ray of this new-ſprung modern light, I confeſs 
to you, Sir, that the exalted rank of the perſons 
' ſuffering, and particularly the ſex, the beauty, and 
the amiable qualities of the deſcendant of ſo * 


pn hives Oliver 3 ou es 


levee en vain. tv i ey Wa wy PS Mae 


dernier effort A faire ſpour le bien etre d'en ſortir. Aucune ide 


de erainte ne Veſt approchte de moi. Je rougirois de men. 
_defendre. Javois encore reg ſur la route de la part de ce 
peuple, moins coupable que ceux qui Pont enivre de fureur, des 


acclamations, et des applaudiſſemens, dont d'autres auroient été 
flattijs, et qui m' ont fait fremir. C'eſt a Findignation, c'eſt a 


Vhorreur, c'eſt aux convulſions phyſiques, que le ſeul aſpect du 
ſang me fait Eprouver que j'ai ede. On brave une ſeule mort; on 
la brave pluſieurs fois, quand elle peut etre utile. Mais aucune 
puiſſance ſous le Ciel, mais aucune opinion publique ou privée 
n' ont le droit de me condamner a ſouffrir inmlemant. mille ſup- 


plices par minute, et à perir de ddſipeir, de rage, au milieu des 


triomphes, du crime que je n'ai pu arrtter. Ils me proſeriront, 


ls confiſqueront-mes biens. Je labourerai la terre, et je ne les 


verrai plus.—Voilà ma juſtification, Vous pourrez la lire, la 
.montrer, la laiſſer copier ; tant pis pour ceux qui ne la compren - 
dront pas; ce ne ſera alors ee N eu tort de la leur 


donner. 


r 
goin of the Old Jewry.— See Monſ. Mounier's Narrative of 
theſe tranſactions; . een, | 


ine mine. 0 
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48 with the tender N _ 
kings and eanperors, age of royal. MrBuke, 


infants inſenſible only through i infancy and inno- 
cence of the cruel outrages to which their parents 


were expoſed, inſtead of being a ſubject of exulta- 
tion, adds not a little to my a ev on that moſt 


melancholy occaſion. 


I hear that the auguſt per 10 | anna; prin- 


cipal object of our preacher's triumph, though he 
ſupported himſelf, felt much on that ſhameful 


occaſion. As a man, it became him to feel for his 


wife and his children, and the faithful guards of 
his perſon, that were maſſacred in cold blood about 


him; as a prince, it became him to feel for the 


ſtrange and frightful transformation of his civilized 
ſubjects, and to be more grieved for them, than 


ſolicitous for himſelf. It derogates little from his 


fortitude, while it adds infinitely to the honour f 


his humanity. I am very ſorry to ſay it, very ſorry | 


indeed, that. ſuch perſonages are in a ſituation in 
which it is not unbecoming ir in us to pry me” Vir- 
tues of the great. 


T hear, and I re joice tt to "IR that the great tay, | 


| the other object of the triumph, has borne that day 
(one is intereſted that beings made for ſuffering 


ſhould ſuffer well) and that ſhe bears all the ſuc- 


ceeding days, that ſhe bears the impriſonment of 
her huſband, and her own. captivity, and the exile 


of her friends, and the inſulting adulation of ad- 
dreſſes, and the whole weight of her accumulated - 
wrongs, with a ſerene patience, -in a manner ſuited | 


to her rank and race, and becoming the offspring 
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; 2 of « foreign diſtingiltd for ber piety at ind ber 
Pome” ag with „ 
that in the laſt extremity ſhe will ſave herſelf from 

| the laſt diſgrace, and thac if ſhe moſt fll he wil 

fall by no ignoble hand. 35 

It is now faxteen or ſeventeen years. 3 
the queen of France, then the dauphineſs, at Ver. 
filles ; and furely never lighted on this orb, which 
| the hardly ſeemed to touch, a more delightf 
1 ſaw her juſt above the horizon, Far and 
cheering the elevated ſphere ſhe juſt began to more 
, 2 like the morning - ſtar, full of life, 
- and ſplendour, and joy. Oh! what a revolution! 
and what an heart muſt I have, to contemplate 
without emotion that elevation and that fall ! Little 
did I dream, when ſhe added titles of veneration to 
thoſe of enthuſiaſtic, diftant, reſpectful love, that 
ſhe ſhould ever be obliged to carry the ſharp anti- 
dote againſt diſgrace concealed in that boſom; 
lirtle did I dream that I ſhould have lived to ſec 
ſuch diſaſters fallen upon her in a nation of gallant 
men, in a nation of men of honour and of cavaliers, 
I thought ten thouſand ſwords muſt have leaped 
from their ſcabbards to avenge even à look that 
© _ threatened her with inſult. But the age of chi- 
Vualry is gone. — That of ſophiſters, economiſts, 
and calculators, has ſucceeded ; and the glory of 
Europe is extinguiſhed for ever. Never, never 
more, ſhall we behold that generous loyalty to rank 
. fox, that proud Wbayfhog, that gays obe- 
5 ; Gience; 
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of ſocial eſteem, compelled flern authority to ſub- 


mit 


(67) 5 
dience, that ſubordination of the heart, which kept 


alive, even in ſervitude itſelf, the ſpirit of an exalted 


freedom. The unbought grace of life, the cheap 
defence of nations, the nurſe of manly ſentiment 


and heroic enterpriſe is gone | It is gone, that ſen- 


b 


ſibility of principle, that chaſtity of honour, which 


felt a ſtain like a wound, which inſpired courage 
whilſt it mitigated ferocity, which ennobled what- 
ever it touched, and under which vice nnn halt 


its evil, by loſing all its groflneſs. 


This mixed ſyſtem of opinion and PR had 
its origin in the ancient chivalry ; and the principle, 
though varied in its appearance by the varying ſtate 
of human affairs, ſubſiſted and influenced through 
a long ſucceſſion of generations, even to the time 
we live in. If it ſhould ever be totally extinguiſhed, 
the loſs I fear will be great. It is this which has 


given its character to modern Europe. It is this 


which has diſtinguiſhed it under all its forms of 


government, and diſtinguiſhed it to its advantage, 


| from the ſtates of Aſia, and poſſibly from thoſe 
| ſtates which flouriſhed in the moſt brilliant periods 
of the antique world. It was this which, without 


confounding ranks, had produced a noble equality, 


and handed it down through all the gradations of 
ſocial life. It was this opinion which mitigated 
kings into companions, and raiſed private men to 


be fellows with kings. Without force, or oppoſi- 


tion, it ſubdued the fierceneſs of pride and power; 


it obliged ſoyereigns to ſabmit to the ſoft collar 


* 


| ( 172 ) 
Mr. bone mit to elegance, and gave a domination ranquiſher 


of laws, to be fubdued by manners. 
But now all is to be changed. "an the pleaſing 


; 3th ſions, which made power gentle, and obedience E 


liberal, which harmonized the different ſhades of 
life, and which, by a bland affimilation, incor- 


porated into politics the ſentiments which beautify 
and ſoften private ſociety, are to be diffolved by 


this new conquering empire of light and reaſon, 


All the decent drapery of life is to be rudely torn 


off. All the ſuperadded ideas, furniſhed from the 
wardrobe of a moral imagination, which the heart 
Owns, and the underſtanding ratifies, as neceffary to 
cover the defects of our naked ſhivering nature, 


| and to raiſe it to dignity in gur own eſtimation, are 


to be exploded as a e abſurd, and anti. 


quated faſhion. 
On this ſcheme of things, a king is but a man LY 


a queen is but a woman; a woman is but an 
animal; and an animal not of the higheſt order. 
All homage paid to the ſex in general as ſuch, and 
without diſtinct views, is to be regarded hs romance 


and folly. Regicide, and parricide, and facrilege, 


are but fictions of ſuperſtition, corrupting juriſ- 
prudence by deſtroying its ſimplicity. The mur- 


der of a king, or a queen, or a biſhop, or a father, 
are only common homicide ; and if the people are 
by any chance, or in any way, gainers by it, a ſort 


of homicide much the moſt pardonable, and into 
which we 3 9 not to . too ſevere A ſcru- 
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On the ſcheme of this barbarous nn Mr. Burke. 
which i is the offspring of cold hearts and muddy = 
; ſtandings, and which is as void of ſolid wiſ- 
dom, as it is deſtitute. of all taſte and elegance, 
| laws are to be ſupported only by their own terrors, 
and by the concern which each individual 
find in them, from his own private ſpeculations, 
or can ſpare to them from his on private inter- 
eſts. In the groves of their academy, at the end 
of every viſto, you ſee nothing but the gallows. 
Nothing is left which engages the aſſections on tbe 
part of the commonwealth. On the principles 
of this mechanic. philoſophy, our inſtitutions can 
never be embodied, if I may ule the expreſſion, in 
perſons ; ſo as to create in us love, veneration, ad- 
miration, or attachment. But that ſort of reaſon 
which baniſhes the affections is incapable of filling 
their place. Theſe public affections, combined 
with manners, are required ſometimes as ſupple- 
ments, ſometimes as correctives, always as aids to 
law. The precept given by a wiſe man, as well as 
a great critic for the conſtruction of poems, is 
equally true as to ſtates. Non. ſatis eſt pulchra. efſe 
poemata, dulcia ſunto. There ought to be a ſyſtem Fa 
of manners in every nation which a well-formed | | 
mind would be diſpoſed to reliſh; | To make us 
love our country, our country ought-to be lovely. 
But power, of ſome kind or hers will ſurviye 
the ſhock in which manners and o nn periſh; 
and it will find other and worſe ; for its ſup- 
port. Tho uſurpation which, in order to ſubvert 
199375 ancient 


co). 
it Sno,” hes: deirg 


which it has acquired it. When the old feudal 


and chivalrous fpitit of fealty, which, by freeing 


| in the minds of men: plot hl flſination vill 


co Wagen, and” thir b roll of Pim ala 
1 form ee code of 


; eken aray, he 1G net poddiy be el. 

From that moment we have no compals to govern 2 
us; nor can we know diſtinctly to what port we 
deen. Europe undoubtedly, taken in a maſs, wis 


in a flouriſhing condition the day on which you! 
revolution was completed. How much Ee 


mn and opinions is not eaſy to ſay; but 
a we muſt pies; that, on the wh 0 10 
We are but eee e ee 5 


ſtate in which we find them, without ſufficiently 


adverting to the cauſes by which they have been 
produced, and poſfibly may be upheld. Nothing 


W that our manners, our civi- | 


ples, will hold power by arts fimilar to thoſe by - 
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proſperous ftate was owing to the ſpirit of our old 


be indifferent i in their opem- 


4s) 


Feation; and all the good things which are cons — 


nected with manners, and with civilization, have, 
in this European world of ours, depended for ages 
_ upon two principles; and were indeed the reſult 
of both combined; I mean the ſpirit of a gentle= 
| man, and the ſpirit of religion. The nobifity and 
the clergy, the one by profeſſion, the other by 
patronage, kept learning in. exiſtence, even in the | 
midſt of arms and confufions, and whilft govern- 
ments were rather in their cauſes than formed. 
Learning paid back what it received to nobility and. 
to prieſthood; and paid it with uſury, by « in 
their ideas, and by furniſhing their minds. Happy 
if they had all continued to know their indiffo- 
luble union, and their proper place! Happy if 
learning, not debauched by ambition, had been 
ſatisfied to continue the inſtrufor, and not 
aſpired to be the maſter! Along with its natural 
_ protectors and guardians, learning will be caſt into 
the nn Ro GS PUR PORE 
ſwiniſh multitude. _ | 
If, as I ſuſpect, modern An Gee ies this | 
they are always willing to on to ancient manners, 
ſo do other intereſts which we value full as kn 
FO they are wort. Even commerce, and trade 
and manufacture, the gods of our economical 
politicians, are themſelves perhaps but creatures; 


we chooſe to worſhip. They certainly grew. undet 
the ſame ſhade in which learning flouriſhed. - They 
aa i Ne IT 15 
. 5 _ 


ue themſelves but effects, which, as firſt cauſes, == 


I Borke. ciples. With you, for the 2 at leaſt, they 
es * _” all threaten to diſappear together. Where t d 


C1 


and manufactures are wanting to a people, 
dhe ſpirit of. nobility and religion remains, "ey 


ment ſupplies, and not always ill-ſupplies their 


place; but if commerce and the arts ; ſhould be 
- loſt in an experiment to try how well a ſtate. may 
tand without theſe old fundamental principles, 
what ſort of a ching muſt be a nation of grok, 
ſtupid, ferocious, and at the ſame time poor and 
ſordid: barbarians, deſtitute of religion, honour, or 

_ manly, pride, . poſſeſſing nothing at preſent, and 
 boping for nothing hereafter ? 

I with. you may not ene i, nod dich 
| thoneſt.cur, to chat horrible and dUſpuſiful ſitua- 
tion. Already there appears a poverty of concep- 
tion, a coarſeneſs and vulgarity in all che pro- 

ings of the aſſembly and of all their inſtruc- 
dor. Their liberty i is not liberal. Their ſcience 
— Their nn 15 


It is not clear, whether in Eog land we lea 
- thaſs grand and decorous Principles, and manners 
of which conſiderable traces yet remain, from you, 
or whether you. took them from us. But n, 
I think, we trace them beſt. Tou ſeem. tõ me to 
be. gentis incunabula noftre.' France has __ 

more or leſs influenced manners in England; and 
when your fountain is choaked up and polluted, 
de fiream. will got run long, or not run clear with 
haps with any nation. — This gives all 
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Rvropd," in my opinion, but too cloſe! and con- Mr Burke. 
nected? a concern in what is done in France. N nee 
Excuſe me, therefore, if I have dwelt too long 
on the atrocious ſpetiacle of the bth of October 1 789, 

—or have given too much ſcope to the reflections 

which have ariſen in my mind, on occaſion of the 

moſt important of all e e eee may be 

dated from that day, I mean a revolution in ſen- 

timents, manners, and moral opinions—As things 


now ſtand, with every thing re 

| without us, and an attempt to n within us 

] every principle of reſpect, one is almoſt forced to 

| pA 3 the common yOu of 

men. 14.1 457 THEN 2A ＋ 5 1 Oo $7 fi r i 

= math ener ; 1 rs. | 
diſgraced the tone of lenient counci 

| nets of princes, and diſarmed it of its moſt potent 

| topics. She has fandtified che dark "ſuſpicious 

q maxims of tyrannous diſtruſt; and taught Kings 

y to tremble at (what will hereafter” be be called) the 1 
4 deluſive plauſibilities of moral politicians.” Sove- 

5 reigns' will conſider thoſe who adviſe them to 

A place an unlimited confidence in their people, as 

d 3 ſubverters of their thrones; 'as" traitors who aim | 

„ at cheir deſtruction, by leading their ealy good 5 
u, nature, under ſpecious pretences, to admit go m- 
5 binations of bold and faithleſs men into a par- 

to 1 of their power. This alone (if there | 
ad you 4 to d Remember "0 your par- ; f 
d, ye Fans told _ 1 IHE in . 


— 


| cm) 
Mr.Burke. the ſtates together, he had nothing to ſale ae 
=; = prodigal exceſs of their zeal in providing for the 
=: 0 ae © ſupport of the throne. ! It is right that theſe: men 
3 fa — rem tend to 1 
authority sleep; 10 encourage it raſhly to engage 
W e e n policy; 0 . 


tions; which Siſtinguith- vale Bond imbe- 
eility; and without which no man can arfiver 


for the any ahſtract plan of 'go- 
 vernment or of freedom: For want of theſe, they 
. ſeen. the ES © n into 


3 ak ho huful mn mor more 

fury, Outrage, and inſult, than ever any people | and 

has been known to rife againſt the moſt illegal 
uſurper, or the moſt ſanguinary tyrant. Their 

9 75 reſiſtance Was made to conceſſion; their revolt | fatio 
was from protection; their bine n mon 
hand holding out graces, favours, and immunities. 
eee ee e e ſder 

They have found their puniſhment in ther ſue· reſi 

ceſs. Laws overturned; tribunals ſubverted; in- {qual 
duſtry without vigour z commerce expiring; the 

revenue unpaid, yet the people impoveriſhed ; a and 1 


Ju pillagod, and.» ſlate nor(rejeveds i ſerve 
EE. ed the meg 
5 every thing: n. and Ait facri- Wl 222 


"| feed like a 
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paper ſecurities of new, precarious, tottering power, 
| the ane paper ſecurities of ebene 


eb. ſuppor of an empire, i ew of the two 


e eredit of wr 1 ——— 
and hid themſelves: in che 'carth rer 


cally ſubverted- ie ee e 
Were all theſe dreadful moat. were 
they the inevitable reſults of the deſperate ſtruggle 
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of determined-p 


N compelled to wade through 


blood and tumult, to as quiet ſhore of a tranquil - 
and proſperous liberty? No! nothing like it. The 
freſh ruins of France, which ſhock our feelings 
wherever we can turn our eyes, are the devaſ- 
ation of civil war; they are the ſad but inſtructive 
monuments of raſh and ignorant counſel in time 
of profound peace. They are the diſplay of incon- 
ſiderate and preſumptuous, becauſe unreſiſted and 
irreſiſtible, authority. The perſons who have thus 


ſquandered away the precious. treaſure of their 5 


crimes, the perſons who have made this prodigal 
and wild waſte of public evils (the laſt ſtake re- 
ſerved for the ultimate ranſom of the ſtate) have 


met in their progreſs with lictle, or rather with no 


oppoſition at all. Their whole march was more © 


like a W proceſſion than the progrels of a 
| NZ war. 


1 1 
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ed and laid every thing level at their feet. 


ſenſe of perfect ſafety, in authorizing trea- 


| ſons, robberies, rapes, aflafſinations, flaghters, d fee 
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"HAT no e eee e — be: ee Vindie 
pliſhed without exceſſes and miſeries at — 
which humanity revolts, is a truth which cannot 
be denied. This unfortunately is true, in a pecu- 
liar manner, of thoſe revolutions, which, like that 
of France, are ſtrictly popular. Where the people 
are led by a faction, its leadets find no difficulty 
in the re- eſtabliſnment of that order, which muſt 
be the object of their wiſhes, becauſe 1 it is the ſole 
ſecurity of their power. But when a general move- 
ment of the popular mind levels a deſpotiſm with 
the ground, it is far leſs eaſy to reſtrain exceſs. 
There is more reſentment to ſatiate and leſs au- 
thority to controul. The paſſion which produced 
i an effect ſo tremendous, is too violent to ſubſide 
, in a moment into ſerenity and ſubmiſſion; // The 
its object is deſtroyed, and turns againſt the order 
N of freedom thoſe; arms by which it had ſubdued 
be ſtrength of tyranny. The attempt to pam 
Ide ſpirit that actuates a people, if it were juſt, 
be cruel. They are too many to be puniſhed in a 
view of juſtice, and too frong:to be puniſhed in 
a view of policy. The oſtentation of vigour 
would in ſuch a caſe prove the diſplay of impo- 
tence, and the rigour of juſtice conduct to he 
] n of extirpation. No n is therefore leſt 
3 LE Ng but 
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Mr Mack- but the progreſs of inſtruction, the * of perſua. 


— ſion, the mild authority of opinion. Theſe reme. 

dies, though infallible, are of flow operation; and 
in che interval hich elapſes before a calm ſucceeds 
3 Wau moments of a revolution, it is vain 


2 9 


to avenge, vil be punctiliouſly generous in thei 

F triumph, nicely diſcriminative in their vengeance, 
or cautiouſly mild in their mode of retaliation, 
% They will break their chains on Oy 
« their oppreſſors. Pon fas, ac. 

Such was eee eee e 
Fm ſcenes which 
the friends of: freedom deplore as tarniſhing 
triumphs. They feel theſe evils as men 4 bi- 
manity, But they will not beſtow the name on 
that womaniſn and complexional ſenſibility, to- 
wards which, even in the fill intercourſe of private 

5 ü, indulgence is mingled with love. The only 
I r ey OE eee LO ee 


which res its Ready eye on ee 
happineſs. The ſenſibility which ſhrinks at a pre- 
good, is not a virtue, for it is not a quality bene - 
ficial to mankind: it would arreſt the arm of a 
= merge ne 
n wo Wale 1 8 £ £4 et Tab gh | 


on 42 Me Corum i the p amen 


ſent evil, without extending its views to future 
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bad fs de ie e e a parti- Mr. Mack? 


cide. I do not ſay (God forbid i), that à crime 
may be committed for the proſpect of good. Such 


intoſh. 


— 


2 doctrine would ſhake morals to their centre. But 


the caſe of the French revolutioniſts is totally 
different. Has any moraliſt ever pretended, tbat 
we are to decline the purſuit of a good\'which our duty 


preſcribed to us, becauſe we foreſaw that ſome partial 
and incidental evil would ariſe from it? This is the 


7 true view of the queſtion, and it is only by this 
principle that we are to eſtimate the reſponſibility 


of the leaders of the n ps __ (exceſſes 
which attended it. by 
If eng af abs bee had crimes in contem- 


plation fr the attainment of their purpoſe, I 


abandon them to merited obloquy and execration. 


The man who would freedom on the ruins 
of morals, underſtands nor loves neither. But 
been inſinuated, is ſo ſmall, that ſuppoſing (what 
| delieve) its truth, it only proves that 
corrupt and ambitious men will mix with great 
bodies. The queſtion with reſpect to the reſt, 


do not 


ible to this Whether they were to ab- 


* ſtain from eſtabliſhing a free government. be- 
“ cauſe: they foreſaw that it could not be effefted 


e without confuſion and temporary diſtreſs—Whes: . 


« their country, by the proſpect of / partial and 


_ © tranſient evils, or to be conſoled for theſe calami- 


ion which they deemed. beſt for 


N4 1 ties 


Mr Marks: ties by the view: of at happineſs to which their 
, < labours were to give ultimate permanence and 
« diffufion'?” ' A minifter is not conceived to be 
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guilty of ſyſtematic immorality, becauſe he balances 


che evils/ of the moſt juſt war with that national 
ſecurity that is produced by the reputation of ſpirit 
and power; nor. ought the patriot, who, balancing 
the evils of tranſient anarchy with the ineſtimable 
good! of eſtabliſhed e W 1 laſt 1 


derate in the ſcale. 

Such, in fact. wi ever 1 5 e of 
ah! leaders in thoſe inſurrections which have pre- 
ſerved un remnant of freedom that ſtill exiſts 


by the endurance of far greater calamities than 


been ſuffered by France. It is unneceſſary to ap- 
peal to the wars which for almoſt a century afflicted 
the Low Countries. But it may be neceſſary to 
remind England of the Ro ſhe paid for the eſta- 
bliſhment at the Revolution. The diſputed ſuccel- 
fion which» aroſe from that event, produced a de- 
tructive civil war in Ireland, two rebellions in 
| Scotland, che conſequent laughter and baniſhment 
N neren citizens, with the wideſt confiſca- 
ion ir properties; not to mention the/conti> 
nerif ne into which it plunged England, 
the foreign wars in which ee ee the 7 
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nank Holland, England, America, 
muſt "#0 cated: thus, and the different portions 
of liberty which they enjoy, have been purchaſed 
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blic debt. F 
No ſeries of: events in Liftory wu F 
beak more widely, malignantly, and ſyſtematically 
exaggerated than the French commotions.—Inſtead 
of entering on minute ſcrutiny, of which the im- 
reward the toil, let us content ourſelves with op- 
poſing one general fact to this hoſt of falſehoods. 
No commercial houſe of importance has failed in France 
ſince the revolution How is this to be ' reconciled - 1 
Commerce, which ſhrinks from the breath of civil 
confuſion, has reſiſted this tempeſt, and a mighty re 
lution xs been accompliſhed with leſs commercial 
1gement than could ariſe from the ee ae 1 
of a ck Tate houſe in mene or 2rdan 
Happy is that people whoſe c 5 in 
ledgers, while it is bewailed in orations, and remains 
untouched in calculation, while it expires in the 
pictures of eloquence. This unqueſtionable fact 
is on ſuch a ſubject worth a thouſand arguments, 
and to any mind qualified to judge, muſt expoſe in 
their true light thoſe execrable fabrications, which 
have 3 eee 1 mens "RM Mit Lind 7% 
Europe.” vs ee 4 
| Bus Why — their ruth; and i 
take as a ſpecimen of the evils of the revolution, | 
the number of lives which have been loſt in its pro- 
greſs. That no polibalicy of n aasee let 
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Let us for a moment ſup- 


AT poſe, that in the page of the revolution 20,000 


lives have been loft. On the compariſon of even 
this loſs with WN events in hiſtory, i is chere _ 
thing in it from which a manly and enlightenec 
humanity, will rec? Can it be compare wit 
che ſlaughter that eſtabliſhed American freedom, 
or wich the fruits of the Engliſh revolution? But 


this compariſon is an injuſtice to the argument. 
Compare it wich the expenditure of blood by which 


in ordinary wars ſo many pernicious and ignoble 


zige are fought. | Compare it with the blood 


of ae 1 b kad: at en F * A eil 
ſought the eſtabliſhment of freedom, what new 

| name of obloquy ſhall be applied to the miniſt 
* „ eee eee de K eee 10 


& + Hoang pr pee the e n en of 
e 5 mas l al 


' compariſons; is not ee Ax tn The 
maſſacres of war, and the murders. committed by 

the ſword of juſtice, are diſguiſed by the ſolemnities 
Which inveſt them. But the wild juſtice" of the 
people has a naked and undiſguiſed horror. Its 


ſlighteſt exertion awakens all our indignation, 


while murder and rapine, if arrayed in the gorgeous 
diſguiſe of acts of | ſtate, may with b 40k 
abroad. Our ſentiments are re onciled to them ii 
| chis form, * erk of ar 
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ga ermanent. 
Another illuſion has, ene in England, f * 
voured the exaggeration of the exiles. We judge 
of France by our own ſituation. This is to view 
it through a falſe medium. We ought to judge 
of it by a compariſon with nations in ſimilar circum» 
ſtances. With us © the times may be moderate. 
« and. therefore ought to be peaceab 
Frome Gut Guinea wat node 


lee eee Mali e 
nike near objects ſo diſproportionably large. Let 
us place the ſcene of the French revolution in a re- 
mote age, or in a diſtant nation, and then let us 
calmly aſk our own minds, whether the moſt reaſon- 
able ſubje& of wonder be not its unexampled mild- 
Bags monopole 
in the fall of ſo vaſt a pile. 

Bauch are the general Ste Hit ky 
| diſorders of the French revolution. Of theſe, the 4 
«i PariGan inforrefion and the capture 5 8 
Baſtile, The mode in which that memotabl 
1+ Weng io A e 6 It No 
occupies no- 93 place in his work. It is : > 
one af ule dam pte of: hacenfihel avatde; nbbc "2 
nne mutinous an a pen 
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They have not forgot the taking of the Kino's 
© CASTLES in Paris and at Marſeilles. That they 


1% murdered with impunity in both' places the go- 


* vernors has not eſcaped their minds.” (Burke, 


p. 30-8.) Such is the courtly 'circumlocution 
by which Mr. Burke deſigns the Baſtile—zbe king's 
caſtle at Paris. Such is the ignominious language 

in which he ſpeaks of the fummary juſtice executed 


on the titled ruffian who was its governor; and 


ſuch is the apparent art with which he has thrown 
into the back ground invective and aſperity, which, 
if they had been prominent, would ns provoked 


the indignation of mankind. 


Commotions of another deſcription We followed | 
the revolution, partly ariſing from the general cauſes _ 
before ſtated, and partly from others of more limited 
and local operation. The peaſantry of the pro- 
vinces, buried for ſo many ages in the darkneſs of 


ſervitude, ſaw, indiſtinctly and confuſedly, in the 


_ firſt dawn of liberty, the boundaries of their duties ; 


and their rights. It was no wonder that they ſhould 


nderftand that freedom which ſo long had 
been remote from their views. The name con- 


veyed to their ear a right to reject all reſtraint, to 


gratify every reſentment, and to attack all Nwperty 5 
Ruffians mingled with the deluded 12282 with 3 


hopes of booty, and inflamed their ign 


prejudices, by forged acts of the king ad the 4. 
ſembly, authoriſing their licentiouſneſs. From theſe 
circumſtances aroſe many calamities in the pro- 


vinces, The gs of many en x 
Lein were 


( 18g. ) 


wete burnt; * ſome obnaxioes perſons were aſ- Me Nack. 
ſaſſinated. But one may without exceſſive ſcepti- ho. . | 
ciſm doubt, whether they had been the mildeſt 
maſters whoſe chateaux had undergone that fate. 
Perhaps the peaſants had oppreſſions to avenge, 
ſdoſe filent grinding oppreſſions that form almoſt 
the only intercourſe of the rich with the indigent; 
which though leſs flagrant than thoſe of govern- 
ment, are perhaps productive of more o 
and diffuſive miſer x. e 
But whatever was the demerit of theſs exceſſes, 
they can by no torture of reaſon be imputable to 
the national aflembly, or the leaders of the revolu- 
tion. In what manner were they to repreſs them ? 
If they exerted againſt them their own authority 
with rigour, they muſt have provoked a civil war. 
If they invigorated the police and tribunals of the 
depoſed government, beſides i incurring the hazard 
of the ſame calamity, they put arms into the hands 
of their enemies. Placed in this dilemma, they were 
- compelled to expect a ſlow remedy from the re- 
turning ſerenity of the public mind, and from the 
| progreſs of the new «Sony, towards conſiſtence 
and vigour. Ae 
A degree of influence exerted by the pe ple, far 
more than would be tolerated by a firm govern- 
ment, or could exiſt in a ſtate of tranquillity, muſt 
be expected in the criſis of a revolution which the 
People have made. They have too recent experience 
of their own ſtrength to abſtain at once from exert- 
ing it. Their political paſſions have been agitated 
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Mfr. Mark S regain in a moment that 2 
2, ſerenity which would expect with patient acquieſ- | 


cence the decrees of their repreſentatives. /, From 
an inflamed multityde, who had felt themſelves 
irreſiſtible, and whoſe fancy annexed to the deciſion 


of every political queſtion the fate of their freedom, 


an undue interpoſition in the proceedings of the 
legiſlature was to have been expected. The paſſions 
which prompt it are vehement; the arguments 
which prove its impropriety are remote and refined, 


Too much, therefore, of this interpoſition was at 
ſuch a conjuncture inevitable. It is without doubt 


a great evil, but it is irremediable. The ſubmiſſion 


of the people in a period of tranquillity, degenerates 
into a liſtleſs and torpid negligence of public af- 


fairs, and the fervor which the moment of revolu- 


tion inſpires, neceſſarily produces the oppoſite ex- 
treme. That, therefore, the conduct of the popu - 
lace of Paris ſhould not have been the moſt de- 


corous and circumſpect reſpecting the deliberations 


of the aſſembly, that it ſhould be frequently i irre- 
gular and tumultuous, was, in the nature of things, 


inevitable. But the horrible picture which Mr. 
Burke has drawn of . « ſtern neceſlity” under 


which this © captive” aſſembly votes, is neither 


| juſtified by this conceſſion, nor by the ſtate of 
facts. «It is the overcharged colouring of a fervid 


imagination. . Thoſe whom he alludes to, as driven 
away by aſſaſſins, M. M. Lally and Mounier, 
might, ſurely, have remained with perfect ſafety in 


an IE in which ſuch — W are 
vi "ON 


es 2 
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lowed forth - with impunity againſt the Mr.Mack- 
opal ee No man will deny, chat chat 
member of the minority enjoyed liberty of ſpeech 
in its utmoſt plenitude, who called Ml. Mirabeaq 
Le plus vil de tous les aſſuſin n. The terrors 
« of the lamp - poſt and bayonet have hitherto 
been viſionary. Popular fury has hitherto ſpared 
the moſt furious declaimers of ariſtocracy; and the 
only decree; ſo far as I can diſcern,” which en ende Sh 
been pretended to have been wa influenced 
by the Eee is that ber MEY pree DoatiVe 
We eee, eee of theſe 
ſtrictures to the exceſſes committed at Verſailles on 
the 5th and 6th of October 1789. After the moſt 
careful a e of the voluminous evidence before 


report of M. — the aſſembly, the details 
of the affair ſeem to me ſo much involved in ob- 
ſcurity and contradiction, that they afford little on 
which a hos orga har confidence pro- 
nounce. 12 

They afford, deed to fri this and 4 pueitds ad- 
verſaries the means of convicting Mr. Burke of ſome 
minute errors. Monſ. Miamandre, the centinel at 
che queen's gate, it is true, ſurvives; but it is no 1 
leſs true, that he was left for dead by his aflafſins. 9 \ 
On the compariſon of evidence, it ſeems probable, | 
Wanne IE 

TN e 
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( 92 ) 
Mr, Meck- <*' tbe afylum of beauty and majeſty was not wit 
— But theſe ſlight corrections palliate little the atro- 
City, and alter not, in the leaſt, the you com- . 
plexion of theſe flagitious ſcenes. 
The moſt important queſtion which wwe Lubjea 
| alba is, whether the Pariſian populace were the 
inſtruments. of conſpirators, or whether. their fatal 
march to Verſailles was a ſpontaneous movement, 
produced by real or chimerical apprehenſions of 
plots againſt their freedom. I confeſs that I incline 
to the latter opinion. Natural cauſes ſeem to me 
adequate to account for the movement. A ſcarcity 
of proviſion is not denied to have exiſted in Paris. 
The dinner of the body- guards might ſurely have 
provoked a people more tranquil than thoſe of a 
city ſcarce recovered from the ſhock of a great 
te national aſſembly, the inſults offered to the pa- 
| triotic cockate, the obnoxious ardour of loyalty 
diſplayed on that occaſion; might have awakened 
| even the jealouſy of a people whoſe-ardour had 
been ſated by the long enjoyment, and whoſe alarms 
had been quieted by the ſecure poſſeſſion of liberty. 
| The eſcape of the king would be the infallible fig- 
F na . . 2 9 * en 


bo 8 * 8 . 
© -the ruffians did not break into the, queen's chamber. To give 
_ © the account followed by Mr. Burke, and to give this preponder- 
nee its dueforce, let it be recollected, that the whole proceedings 
| before the Chatele were ex parte. See Proctdure Criminelle faite 
3 * * Se her Ferdl. Pants, mo 
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' reſidence was therefore a 
Theſe cauſes operating on that credulous jealouſy, — 
which is the malady of the public mind in times of 


(93 13 
ſourc r 


civil confuſion, which ſees hoſtility and conſpiracy 
on every ſide, ſeem ſufficient to have ee 
Pariſian populace. . 

The apprehenſons of the people in ku a 3 
torture the moſt innocent and frivolous ee 


into proofs of ſanguinary plots. Witneſs the war 


of conſpiracies carried on by the contending factions 
in the reign of Charles the Second. The boldneſs 


Mr. Mack ⸗ 
intoſh. 


with which ſuch charges are then fabricated, and 


the facility with which they are credited, form in- 
deed, in the mind of a wiſe man, the ſtrongeſt pre- 
bange e It is in peruſing the 


hiſtory of ſuch a period, that his ſcepticiſm reſpect - 


of two centuries has not, in England, been able to 


ing conſpiracies is the moſt vigilant. The reſearch 


bington's plot againſt Elizabeth, is {till the ſubject 


of controverſy. We, at the preſent: day; diſpute 


about the nature of the connection which ſubſiſted 
between Charles the Firſt and the Catholic inſurgents 
of Ireland. It has occupied the labour of a century 
to ſeparate truth from falſehood in the Rye-boufe 
Plat, to diſtinguiſh what both the friendſhip and 


enmity of cotemporaries confounded ; the views of 
the leaders from the ſchemes of the inferior con- 


ſpirators, and to diſcover that Ruſſel and Sydney 


bad, indeed, conſpited a revolt, but chat the un- 
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eee ons rn comms ataton oft 


hs the eye of Mr. Burke, at theſe crimes 


and exceſſes aſſume an aſpect far more 8 


than can be communicated to them by their oun 
inſulated guilt. They form, in his opinion, the 


eriſis of a revolution, far more important than any 


ſentiments and opinions that have formed the man- 


es age of chivalry is gone, and the glory of Europe 
_ «extinguiſhed for ever.” He follows this excla- 


change of government; a revolution, in which the 
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ners of the European nations are to periſh 


mation by an eloquent eulogium on chivalry, and 


by gloomy predictions of the future ſtate of Europe, 


when the nation that has been ſo long accuſton 


to give her the tone in arts and manners is thus 
debaſed and corrupted. A caviller might remark, 
that ages much more near the meridian fervor of 


chivalry than ours have witneſſed a treatment of 


eee 


queens as little gallant and generous as that of the 
Pariſian mob. — emind Mr. Burken hat 


e eee eee eee, eee 


5 detraction — 


—— — 
guiſh in captivity, and expire on a ſcaffold; and 


be might add, that the manner of country are | 


more: ſurely indicated by the fyſtematic- cruelty of 
weteign, than by the licentious frenzy of a mob. 


n manner 
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manners which ſurvived the maſſacres with which wenge 
fanaticiſm had for a century deſolated, and almoſt — 
barbarized Europe, might, perhaps, reſiſt the ſnock 
of one day's exceſſes committed by a delirious po- 
pulace. .F e might thus, perhaps, oppoſe ſpecious _ 

and popular topics to an Re Miz. 
re „ | 
But the ſubject itſelf 3 is, to an e thinker, 
fertile in reflections of a different nature, That 
ſyſtem of manners which aroſe among the Gothic 
nations of Europe, of which chivuley-5ms/ wad 
properly the effuſign than the ſource, is, without 
doubt, one of th&, 
pearances in zuman\affairs. The eee 
formed its character have not, perhaps, been hitherto 
inveſtigated with the happieſt ſucceſs. But to con- 
fine ourſelves to the ſubject before us. Chivalry 
was certainly one of the moſt prominent features 
and remarkable effects of this ſyſtem of manners. 
Candour muſt confeſs, that this ſingular inſtitution 
is not alone admirable as a corrector of the fero- 
cious ages in which it flouriſhed. It contributed 
to poliſh and ſoften Europe. It paved the way 
for that diffuſion of knowledge and extenfion of 
commerce which | afterwards, - in ſome meaſure, 
ſupplanted it, and gave a new character to manners. 
Society is inevitably progreſſive. In government, 
commerce has overthrown that ** feudal and chi- 
valrous ſyſtem” under whoſe | ſhade it firſt grew. 
In religion, learning has ſubverted that ſuperſtition 


hols: * endowments had firſt foſtered it. 
e Peculiar 


pu wn, refinement. But the auxiliaries | 


PTY 


| Mt „ Peculiar . ſoftened the barbariſa 


the ade ages Jo. a —— fwvoure the 
ledge. Thel crcyn tances were connoRtd vi 
culiar to that titution e — be Stu 
by the fituatjon gr gave them birth. They 
Were therefofe enfeebled in the progreſs from fe. 
2nce, and almoſt obliterated by 


which the manners of chivalry had in rude ages 
_ reared, gathered ſtrength from its weakneſs, and 
flouriſhed in its decay. Commerce and diffuſed 
knowledge have, in fact, ſo completely aſſumed 
the aſcendant in poliſhed nations, that it will be 
difficult to diſcover any relics of Gothic manners, 
but in a fantaſtic exterior, which has furvived the 
generous illuſions that made theſe manners ſplendid 
and ſeductive. Their dire influence has long 


ceaſed in Europe, but their indirect influence, 


through the medium of thoſe cauſes, which would 


not pethaps. have exiſted but for the mildneſs 


which chivalry created in the midſt of a barbarous 
age, ſtill operates with increaſing vigour. | The 
manners of the middle age were, in the moſt fingu- 
was produced by general fierceneſs, gallant courteſy 
by ferocious rudeneſs, and artificial gentleneſs re- 
ſiſted the torrent of natural barbariſm, But a leſs 
| incongruous ſyſtem has ſucceeded, in which com- 
meerce, wh e 
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which excludes thoſe prejudices that tend to em- Mr Mae'. e 
broil them, ono: e — 5 
of civilized and beneficent manners. 

Mr. Burke, indeed, forebodes the net tal con- 
ſequences to literature from events, which he ſup- | 
poſes to have given a mortal blow to the ſpirit of 
chivalry. I have ever been protected from ſuck 
apprehenſions by my belief in a very ſimple truth, 
that diffuſed knowledge immortalizes itſelf. A litera- 
ture which is confined to a few, may be deſtroyed 
by the maſſacre of ſcholars and the conflagration of 
libraries ; but the diffuſed knowledge of the preſent 
day could _— eee ee the . | 
| the civilized part of mankind. : 

Far from being hoſtile to letters, the pls 
revolution has contributed to ſerve their cauſe in a 
manner hitherto unexampled in hiſtory. The po- 
| been the ſame; the period of their eminence in 
arts has alſo been the æra of their hiſtorical fame; 
and no example occurs in which great political 
ſplendour has been ſubſequent to the Auguſtan age 
of a people. Previous to the year 1789, this might 
have been conſidered as a maxim to which hiſtory | 1 
furniſhed no exception. But France, which is, 5 
deſtined to refute every abject and arrogant doc- | 
trine that would limit the human powers, preſents 
a new ſcene. There the ſhock of a revolution haas 
infuſed the ardour of juvenile literature into a , 
OT Fn New arts are called - | 
wink when all Jeemed'to N zenith. 
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Me.Mack- France enjoyed one Auguſtan ge foſtered by thy 
2 favour of deſpotiſm. She ſeems about WING 


pant created by the energy of freedom. 

In the opinion of Mr. Burke, however, ſhe is 
vancing by rapid ſtrides to ignorance and bar, 

. Already, he informs us, there ap- 


spears a poverty of conception, a coarſeneſs and 


« vulgarity in all the proceedings of the aſſembly, 


and of all their inſtructors. Their liberty is nat 


& liberal. Their ſcience is preſumptuous ignorance, 
Their humanity is ſavage and brutal.” To ani- 
madvert on this modeſt and courteous picture be- 
longs not to the preſent ſubject; and impreſſions 
cannot be diſputed, more eſpecially when their 
grounds are not aſſigned. All that is left is, to de- 
clare oppoſite impreffions with- a confidence au- 
thorized by. the example. The proceedings of the 
national affembly of France appear to me to con- 
tain models of more ſplendid eloquence, and ex- 
amples of more profound political reſearch than 


have been exhibited by any public b body in modern 


times. I cannot therefore augur, from theſe pro- 


ceedings, the downfal of philoſophy, or the . 


binden of eloquenſe. IF 


Thus various are the apes which the French | 


| 8 not only in its influence on literature, 
but in its general tenor and ſpirit, preſents to minds 
occupied by various opinions. To the eye of Mr. 
Burke it exhibits nothing but a ſcene of horror. In 


bis mind it. — no emotion but — 
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alarms at the influence of an event which menaces Mr.Mack- 

the ſubverſion of the policy, the arts, and the man- e 

ners of the civilized world. Minds who view it 

through another medium are filled by it with every | | 
| ſentiment of admiration and triumph—of admira- . 

tion due to ſplendid exertions of virtue, and of 

triumph inſpired by widening proſpects of hap- \ \ 
pinels, : | = To 


0 4 Ms. 


V — 
8 8 


of 
Pare j. 
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HE n tage paintings, 1 which Mr. Burke ws 
outraged his own imagination, and, ſeeks to 


work upon that of his readers, are very well cal. 
| culated for theatrical repreſentation, where facts are 


dated to produce, through the weaknels,of ſym. 
pathy, a weeping effect. 
| _ When we ſee a man dramatically Rm. ina 


e prize, is gone! and all this becauſe the Quixote 


manufactured for the ſake of ſhow, and accommo- 


publication intended to be believed, that, © The age 
© of chivalry is gone! that The glory of Europe is ex- 
& tinguiſhed for ever !. that The unbought grace of life 
&« (if any one knows what it is), the cheap defence of 
ce nations, the nurſe of manly ſentiment and beroic enter- 


age of chivalry nonſenſe is gone, what opinion can 


we form of his judgment, or what regard can we 
pay to his facts? In the rhapſody of his imagina- 
tion, he has diſcovered a world of wind-mills, and 
his ſorrows are, that there are no Quixotes to attack 
them. But if the age of ariſtocracy, like that of 
chivalry, ſhould fall, and they had originally ſome 


connection, Mr. Burke, the trumpeter of the or- 
der, may continue his parody to the end, and finiſh | 
with exclaiming—** Othello's occupation s gone” 
N otwithſtanding Mr. Burke's horrid paintings, 
when the French revolution is compared with 
that of other countries, the aſtoniſhment will be, 


that it is marked wok ſo few ſacrifices ; 3 but this 
| - aſtoniſh- | 
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aſtoniſhment will ceafe when we refle& that it was Mr, Paine, . 
principles, and not per/ons, that were the  meditated en ; 
jets of deſtruction. The mind of the nation 
was acted upon by a higher ſtimulus than what 
the conſideration of perſons could inſpire, and 
ſought a higher conqueſt than could be produced 
by the downfal of an enemy. Among the few 
who fell, there do not appear to be any that 
vere intentionally ſingled out. They all of them 
had their fate in the circumſtances of the moment, 
and were not purſued with that long, cold-blooded; 
unabated revenge which purſued the unfortunate 
Scotch in the affair of 1745. 3 
Through the whole of Mr. Burke's bock, I 
do not obſerve that the Baſtille is mentioned mote 
than once, and that with a kind of implication 
as if he were ſorry it is pulled down, and wiſhed 
it were built up again. We have rebuilt New- 
« gate (ſays he), and tenanted the manſion; and 
« we have priſons almoſt as ſtrong as the Baſtille for 
te thoſe who dare to libel the queens of France 
N Since writing the above, two other places oceur in Mr. 
Burke's pamphlet, in which the name of the Baſtille is men- 
tioned, but in the ſame manner. In the one, he introduces it 
in a ſort of obſcure queſtion, and aſks—* Will any miniſters | | 
1 who now ſerve ſuch a king, with but a decent appearance of 
reſpe&t, cordially obey the orders of thoſe whom but the other 
day, in his name, they had committed to the Baſtille ? In the 
other, the taking it is mentioned as implying criminality in the 
French guards wha aſfifted in demoliſhing.it,—* They have | 
not (ſays he) forgot the taking the king's caſtles at Paris.” —— 
This is Mr. e gc bp Pry fo 3 


| (22 1 
Mr. Paine, AS whit Gio; fie the ptr ab ian I 


George Gordon, might ſay, and to whom-Newgate 


is rather a bedlam than a priſon, it is unworthy 


a rational conſideration. It was a madman that 
libelled and that is ſufficient apology ; and it 


. afforded an opportunity for confining him, which 
Was the thing that was wiſhed for: but certain it 
is that Mr. Burke, who does not call himſelf 

2 madman, whatever other people may do, has 


libelled, in the moſt unprovoked manner, and in 


the groſſeſt ſtyle of the moſt vulgar abuſe, the 
whole repreſentative authority of France; and yet 
Mr. Burke takes his ſeat. in the Britiſn Houſe of 
Commons! From his violence and his grief, his 
ilence on ſome points, and his exceſs on others, it 
s difficult not to believe that Mr. Burke 1s ſorry, 


extremely ſorry, chat arbitrary power, the power 
of the pope, and the Baftile, are pulled don. 
Not one glance of compaſſion, not one.commi- 


ſerating reflection, that I can find throughout his 
book, has he beſtowed on thoſe who lingered out 


the moſt wretched of lives, a life without hope, in 


the moſt miſerable of priſons. It is painful to be- 
hold a man employing his talents to corrupt him- 


ſelf. Nature has been kinder to Mr. Burke than 


he is. to her. He is not affected by the reality of 
diſtreſs touching upon his heart, but by the ſhowy 
, reſemblance of it ftriking his imagination. He 
pities the plumage, but forgets the dying bird. 
Accuſtomed to kiſs the ariſtocratical hand 'that 
bath purloined him from himſelf, he degenerate 
> 4% | | to 
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into a compoſition of art, and. the graiite Guo of Mr. Paine. 
nature forſakes him. His hero or his heroine muſtt 
be a tragedy- victim expiring in ſhow, and not the 
real priſoner pri hes As death in the 
| filence of a dungeon. | 
There are in all 22 countries a large 
claſs of people of that deſcription which in Eng- 
land are called the mob.” Of. this claſs were 
| thoſe who committed the burnings and devaſta- 
tions in London in 1780, and of this claſs were 
| thoſe who carried the heads upon ſpikes in Paris. 
Foulon and Berthier were taken up in the country, 
and ſent to Paris, to undergo their examination 
at the Hotel de Ville; for the national affembly, 
office, paſſed a decree, which they communicated 
to the king and cabinet, that they (the national 
aſſembly) would hold the miniſtry, of which 
Foulon was one, reſponſible for the meaſures they 
were adviſing and purſuing; but the mob, in- 
cenſed at the appearance of Foulon and Berthier, 
tore them from their conductors before they were 
carried to the Hotel de Ville, and executed them 
on the ſpot. Why then does Mr. Burke charge 
outrages of this kind on a whole people? As well 
may he charge the riots and outrages of wore 
all the people od Mane or o_ in a 


: 


all bis country.” 
But every ing ines" or INF: es our 
| feelings, and derogatory to the human charakter, 
| ſhould lead to other reflections than thoſe of re. 
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n Even the beings who commit them have 
— ſome claim to our conſideration. How then is it 


chat ſuch vaſt claſſes of mankind as are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the appellation. of the vulgar, or the 
ignorant mob, are ſo numerous in all old coun- 
tries? The inſtant we aſk ourſelves this queſtion, 
RI feels an anſwer. deeper as an un 
ofa the old goveraments in Europe, England in- 
8 eser ewe 


eee eee eee A vaſt maſs of man- 

' Kind are degradedly thrown into the back- ground 
a ee. with greater 
ſhow of | ſtate and ariſtocracy. 


n the encement of a revolution, thoſe | 
acts flows 4E/rhaopp thats 1 
the fandard of liberty, oer eise RO in- 
ſtructed how to reverence it. "ou 5 
I give to Mr. ae ee | 
tions for facts, and I then aſk him, if they do not 
eſtabliſh the certainty of what J here lay down? 
of the French revolution, as much as any one 
thing / he could have afferted. Theſe outrages 
were not the effect of the principles of the revo- t 
lation, but of the degraded mind that exiſted be - 2 
fore the revolution, and which the revolution is 2 
calculated to reform. Place NG | iy 
d err _ — thary reproach ' of them to 0 
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4 Ic is. to the honour of the national afſembly; and Me. Paine. | 
the city of Paris, that, during ſuch a tremendous 


ſcene of arms and confuſion, beyond the controul 
of all authority, they have been able, by the 
influence of example and exhortation, to reſtrain 
ſo much. Never were more pains taken to inſtruct 
and enlighten mankind, and to make them ſee that 
their intereſt conſiſted in their virtue, and not in their 
revenge, than what have been diſplayed in the revo- 
lution of France. I now proceed to make ſome 
remarks on Mr. Burke's account of . 
to Verſailles, October 5th and 6th. 1 
I cannot conſider Mr, Burke's W 
any other light than a dramatic performance; and 
he muſt, I think, have conſidered it in the fame 
light himſelf, by the poetical liberties he has taken 
of omitting ſome facts, diſtorting others, and mak- 
ing the whole machinery bend to produce a ſtage 
effect, Of this kind is his acrbunt of the expedi- 


ZE tion to Verſailles. He begins this account by omit- 


ting the only facts which as cauſes are known to be 
true; every thing beyond theſe is conjecture even 
in Paris; and he then works up a tale accommo—- 
dated to his own paſſions and prejudicess. 
I! is to be obſerved throughout Mr. Burke's bock, 
chat he never ſpeaks of plots againſt the revolution; 
and it is from thoſe plots that all the miſchiefs have 
ariſen. It ſuits his purpoſe to exhibit. the conſe - 
quences without their cauſes. It is one of the arts 
of the drama to do ſo. If the crimes of men were 


"xa with their 2 the ſtage effect 
| EEE would 


Me. Pains. would fonts be loſt, and the ker would 
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be inclined to approve where 1 it was nn oy 
a commiſerate. 


Aſter all the inveſtigations that een 
into this intricate affair (the expedition to Ver. 
ſailles), it ſtill remains enveloped in all that kind 
of myſtery which ever accompanies events produced 
more from a concurrence of awkward circumſtances, 


than from fixed deſign. While the characters of 
men are forming, as is always the caſe in revoly- 
tions, there is a reciprocal ſuſpicion, and a'difpoſi. 
tion to miſinterpret each other; and even parties 
directly oppoſite in principle, will ſometimes concur 
in puſhing forward the ſame movement with very 
different views, and with the hopes of its producing 
very different conſequences. - A great deal of this may 


be diſcovered in this embarraſſed affair, and yet the 


_ Ive of the whole was what nobody had in view. 


- "The only things certainly known, are, that con- 


fiderable uneaſineſs was at this time excited at Pa- 
tis, by the delay of the king in not ſanctioning 
and forwarding the decrees of the national aſſembly, 


| particularly that of the Declaration of the rights of 


Nan, and the decrees of the fourth of Auguſt, which 
contained the foundation principles on which the 


conſtitution was to be erected. The kindeſt, and 
perhaps the faireſt conjecture upon this matter is, 
that ſome of the miniſters intended to make remarks 
and obſervations upon certain parts of them, be- 


fore they were finally ſanctioned and ſent to the 


Fe but be this as it may, the enemies of 
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| the revolution derived hopes from the delay, and. AY | 
the friends of the revolution, rde e 
During this ſtate of ſuſpenſe, che garde du corps, 8 


which was compoſed, as ſuch regiments generally by 
are, of perſons much connected with the court, 
gave an entertainment at Verſailles (Oct. 1), to ſome 
foreign regiments then arrived; and when the enter- 
tainment was at the height, on a ſighal given, the 
garde du corps tore the national cockade from their 
hats, trampled it under foot, and replaced it with a 
counter cockade prepared for. the purpoſe. An 
indignity of this kind amounted to defiance. It 
was like declaring war; and if men will give chal 
lenges, they muſt expect conſequences. But all 
this Mr. Burke has carefully kept out of fight. He 
begins his account by ſaying, © Hiſtory will record, 
« that on the morning of the 6th of October 1789, 
the king and queen of France, after a day of 
« confuſion, alarm, diſmay, and ſlaughter, lay 
down under the pledged ſecurity of public faith, 
« to indulge nature in a few hours of reſpite, and 
« troubled melancholy repoſe.” This is neither 
the ſober ſtyle of hiſtory, nor the intention of it. 
It leaves every thing to be WY and miſtaken, 
One would at leaſt think there h been a battle; 
and a battle there would een had it 
not been for the moderating prudence of thoſe whom 
Mr. Burke involves in his cenſures. By his keeping 
the garde du corps out of fight, Mr. Burke has 
afforded himſelf the dramatic licence of putting the 
MI 2 the 
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This conduct of the L — . as: . wel 
be expected, alarmed and enraged the Pariſians, | 
The colours of the cauſe, and the cauſe itſelf, were 


become teo united to ke the intention of the 
inſult, and the Pariſians were determined to call J 
the garde du corps to an account. There was cer. 
dung nothing of the cowardice of afſaſination in f 
marching in the face of day to demand ſatis i 
if ſuch a phraſe may be uſed, I OD 2 

men who had voluntarily given defiance., But the 
circumſtance which ſerves to throw this affair into 65 
embarraſſment is, that the enemies of the revolution lon 
appear to have encouraged it, as well as its friends, bi 
The one hoped to prevent a civil war by-checking _ 
| it in time, and the other to make one. The hopes 8 
of thoſe oppoſed to the revolution, reſted in making FR 
the king of their party, and getting from Verſailles _ 
to Metz, where they expected to collect a force, 7 
and (et up a ſtandard. We have therefore two dif- x 
| ferent. objects preſenting: themſelyes at the, fame 55 
time, and to be accompliſned by the ſame means: oof 
the one, to chaſtiſe the garde du corps, which was ups 
the obje& of the Pariſians; the other, Rm be 
ee GG RNA zent to 4 
4 ſet off for Metz. 1 
On the 5th of October, ' mmerous body. thi 
"pad then iniche bai ef roman; pelleted * 
dound the Hotel de Ville or town- hall at Paris, and bar 
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the garde du corps; but prudent men readily re- Mr. Paine. 
colle& that miſchief is eaſier begun than ended; IO 
and this impreſſed itſelf with the more force, from © 
the ſuſpicions already ſtated, and the irregularity 
of ſuch a cavalcade. As ſoon therefore as a fufi- 
cient force could be collected, M. de la Fayette, 
by orders from the civil authority of Paris, ſet off 
after them at the head of twenty thouſand of the 
Paris militia. The revolution could derive no 
benefit from confuſion, / and its oppoſers might. 
By an amiable and ſpirited manner of addreſs, he 
had hitherto been fortunate in calming diſquietudes, 
and in this he was extraordinarily ſucceſsful; to 
fruſtrate, therefore, the hopes of thoſe who might | 
ſeek to improve this ſcene into a ſort of juſtifiable 6; 
neceſſity for the king's quitting ' Verſailles and 

withdrawing to Metz, and to prevent at the ſame 
| time the conſequences that might enſue between 
| the garde du corps and this phalanx of men and 
women, he forwarded exprefles to the king, that he 
| was on his march to Verſailles; at the orders of the 
| civil authority of Paris, for the purpoſe of peace 

and protection, expreſſing at the ſame time the ne- 
ceſſity of Th e the garde du N Ou _ 

upon the people. 

le arrived at Verkilles 3 ten wal dere 

at night. The garde du corps was drawn up, and 
| the people had arrived ſome time before, but every 
| thing had remained ſuſpended. Wiſdom and policy 
now conſiſted in changing a ſcene of danger into a 
happy event. M. de: la Fayette became che media- 

os” i tor 


"os 4 


Mr. Paine, n en and the king, to 
more the uncaſineſs which had ariſen from the 


delay already lated, ſent for the preſident of the 
national aſſembly, and ſigned the Declaration of the 
rights of Man, and . 
denen were in readineſss. 

It was how about one in the oblag, Rivy 
ated to be compoſed, and a general con- 
8 At the beat of drum 3 


not be accommodated in this manner, remained - in 
the ſtreets, or took up cee 57 
n two o'clock the king and queen retired. 

ie adi e See pft sda dg ban "of, 
ad a freſh diſturbance aroſe from the cenfurable 
act of ſome of both parties, for ſuch charac- 


de flac all doch Denn. One d the 
garde du corps appeared at one of the windows of | 


the palace, and the people who had remained during 
the night in the fireets accoſted him with reviling 
and provocative language. | Inſtead of retiring, as 

in ſuch a ca 
| preſented his muſket, fired, and killed one bf the 
Paris niilitia. The peace being thus broken, the 
people ruſhed Fun de NY queſt of the of- 
fender. They attacked the quarters of the garde 
— within the (pale, and PERS them 


n this curl, nor th qvee 


failles would u hofpicality of their houſes to 


> prudence would have dictated, he 


only, 
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5 115 Nan was ande ad alarmed ; 
and M. de la Fayette had a ſecond time to inter- 
poſe between the parties, the event of which Was, 
that the garde du corps put on the national cockade, 


and the matter ended as by oblivion, 9 


of two or three lives. 

During the latter part of che time in Aich this 
confuſion was acting, the king and queen were in 
public at the balcony, and neither of them con- 
cealed for ſafety's ſake; as Mr. Burke infinuates. 
Matters being thus appeaſed, and tranquillity re- 
ſtored, a general acclamation broke forth, of Le rot 


2 Paris, —le roi à Pari. the king to Paris. It was 
the ſhout” of peace, and immediately accepted on 


the part of the king. By this meaſure, all future 
projects of trapanning the king to Metz, and ſerting 
up the ſtandard of oppoſition to the conſtitution, 
were prevented, and the ſuſpicions extinguiſhed. 

The king and his family reached Paris in the even- 


: PTR. 
Mr. Paine, 


ing, and were congratulated on their arrival by M. 


Bailley, the mayor of Paris, in the name of the 


citizens. Mr. Burke, who throughout his book 
confounds things, perſons, and principles, has, in 


his remarks on M. Bailley's addreſs, confounded 


time alſo. He cenſures M. Bailley for calling it, 


*un bon jour,” a good day. Mr. Burke ſhould 


have informed himſelf, that this ſcene took up the 


ſpace of two days, the day on which it began with 


every appearance of danger and miſchief, and the 


* on which it terminated without the miſchiefs 


. that 


(mn) 


M. Paine. that threatened 3 and that 20:46 mind ad 
>= mination that M. Bailley alludes, and to the arriva 

| of the king at Paris. Not leſs than three hundred 

| thouſand perſons arranged themſelves in the pro. | 

| ceffion from Verſailles to Paris, and not an act of 
| moleſtation was committed A _ ak 


| Mr. Burke, on the authority of M. Lally Tolles. 
dal, a deſerter from the national aſſembly, ſays 
that, on entering Paris, the people ſhouted, © Toys 
les eviques 2 la lanterne” —all biſhops to be hanged 
at the lanthorn or lamp-poſts.—lIt is ſurpriſing 
that nobody ſhould hear this but Lally Tollendal, 
and that nobody ſhould believe it but Mr. Burke, 
It has not the leaſt connection with any part of the 
tranſaction, and is totally foreign to every circum- 
ſtance of it, The biſhops have never been before 
Introduced into any ſcene of Mr. Burke's drama; 
why then are they all 'at once, and altogether, 
introduced now ? Mr. Burke brings forwards bis 
biſhops and his lanthorn, like figures in a magic 
| lanthorn, and raiſes his ſcenes by contraſt inſtead of 
connection. But it ſerves to ſhew, with the reſt of 
his book, what little credit ought to be given, 
where even C is 8 at e for the 
15 e of defamation. 1 
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F the French revolution in 8 if, inſtead, Lenen 


plete and juſt idea, we muſt inform ourſelves of | 
the ancient ſtate of the kingdom, or of what France: 
was; and of her future ſtate, or what ſhe will be. 
AIs to the queſtion, what France is, at this mo- 
ment of crifis and confuſion ?—Ir is what a ſenſible 
man will leaſt of all trouble himſelf about, and 
yet it is this to which Mr. Burke almoſt entirely 
directs his attention, and from which he Wa 
all his concluſions. x | 
If, ſaid a ſenſible friend to me, my Ban wes 
ruinous and rotten, there would be much NE-3 "I | 
tor pulling it down, and building up a new one. 
But this operation would be attended with expence, 
and many inconveniences.—lIn place of a houſe, 
there would, for a time, be nothing but a heap of 
rubbiſh. Vet, that ſpectator would give ſmall 
proof of his wiſdom, who either railed againſt me 
for altering my habitation, or who miſtook the 
liter of the: NE for the eternal e of ths 
place. n 


The pine . ancient Ne e the pas 


lancholy view of a great and enlightened ls 
deprived of almoſt ail the advantages nature had 
given them, by an oppreſſive and arbitrary govern- 
ment * agriculture, for the people (who, 
* 3 are 


of confining our views to preſent and tem- — x 
advantages or evils, we wiſh to form a com- 


( 214 ) 


Mr. ;Chrif- , are the cultivators) were deſpiſed and 8 in | the 
— ſtate of the loweſt ſervitude without commerce, 
for it was reckoned diſhonourable: without li. 
wh. for the life and property of every individual 

were conſtantly at the mercy of a miniſter, or- of 


bis miſtreſs without /ows,” for where arbitrary 


wil can fofpend: any thing, 9 the laws are 4 


mere fiction: and laſtly, morals, for theſe 


depend on laws and a fixed conſtitution. How 


could there be morals in a country, whete the 


whole government conſiſted of a ſyſtem of op. | 


preſſion, from the higheſt down to the loweſt ranks 
of ſociety where talents and worth availed no- 


road to power and ſucceſs was to' flatter the great; 


to encourage their vices, and be a partaker in them 
— where no man truſted to the goodneſs of his 


cauſe, but to the patronage of ſome great man to 
ſupport it In fine, where women are nominally 


excluded from the chrone, and yet the 15 


was really governed by a ſet of proſtitutes? 


There was then a necgſti for 4 change; di if 
we examine the manner in which the change has 


been brought about, I will venture to aſſert, chat 


there is not in the records of hiſtory any example 


of ſo great a revolution n with o _ 


violence or bloodſhed. e airDiq $f 7 


Amidſt all the . ay ich which 


in France have been charged, there is 


ſomething in their conduct that gives me a very 


different idea of them, from dat which I bar 
DEE * | | been 


* 
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other countries. Though I regret their miſtaken | 


violence, I ee it only took place where they con- 


ceived themſelves - threatened with the  preateſ# 
danger; and while I deplore their needleſs cruelty, 
cannot at the ſame time hinder myſelf from per- 
ceiving, that they imagined themſelves acting as 


the miniſters of juſtice, appointed to take ven- 
geance on their gppreflors. 0 


been accuſtomed to Une WIG et. e 


te. 


Let it be remembered, that at the peliocl 3 


ſeveral perſons had been put to death in Paris 
without trial or reckoning, and at that moment 
when the fury of the populace ſeemed to have 
been raiſed to its higheſt pitch, one of their number 
having taken an opportunity of ſtealing, was in- 
ſtantly detected, and puniſhed upon the ſpot by 
his incenſed brethren. The ſame ſpirit reigned 


through all. In the great mob at Rouen, While 


Mr. G—— was in the country; the mob rum- 
maged his houſe in ſearch of grain ; but finding 


none, they retired without doing any miſchief. 


Miſs G told me that ſhe had left a few gui- 
neas in a drawer, and forgot to take out the key: 
ſhe had no expectation of ever ſeeing them more; 
but her ſurpriſe was great when ſhe came home, 


found the drawers had been opened, and the noney 
men about, but not a piece miſſing. 


On the 13th of July, ſay the electors of Pik | 


the mob gave us information of a man who fold 


national cockades, and had forced people to buy | f 


them at half à crown each; whilſt, added they, 


Wu = in 


- 
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Mr. Chrif- W they were only worth a 
— ſhilling. Thoſe who accuſed this man, inſiſted 


Oy 


that he ſhould be treated as guilty of the crime of 


leſe revolution, of having injured the revolution. 


One of us, continue they, paſſing the Place & 


Greve, offered half a crown to a poor citizen ill 
armed, who had aſſiſted him to get through the 
crowd. * Do you think of this?” replied the man 


— money to-day is of no uſe, and you will ſee 
Who will have this half crown that the gen- 


e offers? No money, no ez, cried 
out the whole of his companions. 3 


An intelligent obſerver (M. Mazzei, hows 


affaires from the court of Poland at Paris] gave 


me a minute account of the conduct of the people, 


before, and at the time of taking the Baſtille, 
le had been a witneſs' of the whole, and fron 
curioſity had traverſed. the ſtreets during moſt 


part of the time. He declared he never. beheld 


ſo wonderful a ſcene. An immenſe number of 
men collected together to execute any great pur. 
poſe, always form an intereſting ſpectacle, from 


the idea they give che mind of irreſiſtible power. 


But when countleſs thouſands were aſſembled to 


deſtroy the Baſtille, and to deliver their country, 


the object became awfully grand and ſublime, 
And the conduct of the people was. worthy of the | 


greatneſs of this deſign, Order, ſteadineſs, and 


* regularity were obſerved ; determined courage 
was joined to the cooleſt fortitude. Every coun- | 


tenance was anxious Ver reſolute ; 3 every mind 
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appeared abſorbed i in one object Curtbago ak de- Nr. Char. 
jada, was the firm purpoſe of all hearts; and cn; | 
every one ſeemed to ſay to himſelfy I may periſh ; 
in the attempt, but France ſhall be free! 
At this time, the city was wholly in the .power- 
of the people. They might have pillaged, burnt, 
or ravaged. it at pleaſure; but nothing of thi | 
happened; we walked more ſecurely during theſe 
dreadful nights, than' in the time of the /pies and 
ſatellites of arbitrary power. There never was a 
period when Paris was ſo free of crimes. | 2 155 
And after the Baſtille was taken, it was, 8 
ne perſons, an admirable thing, to ſee the people 
delivering all they had taken, even to the coined 
money. The ſpoils of the Baſtille and other 
houſes were all brought to us; gold, filver, dia- 
monds, all were given up. We are no _—_— 
ſaid the people, © but good citizens. 
After the late terrible mob at the hotel of M. 
de Caltries, who had challenged the patriotic M. 
Charles Lameth to a duel, the preſident announced 
that though great diſorders had been committed, 
and many things deſtroyed, yet the people had 
not carried away a ſingle article. | | 
Truly, Sir, there was e eee | 
ſuch mobs: that of London in 1780, will bear no 
compariſon to them: amidſt all the diſorder, and 
after all their miſtakes, one ſees ſomething like 
principle in their conduct. But how came the 
mobs in France to be ſo cruel in their vengeance ?” 
The feet "Es wer would be wiſe not ; 
tine: | to 
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| Me, hat to aſk us this qi L 
— but ſevere anſwer: Their ſuperiors had ſet them 


* 


(-a® ) 
for it leads to this juſt; 


1 


ee 4 u een a org of ee 
ee, mr. ce kulndee 
_ practiſed on their fellow: citizens, had inured their 
minds to ſcenes of horror-und. barbarity. The 
Baſtille had accuſtomed them to condemn” and 
puniſh without trial or accuſation ; the frequent 
repetition of public capital puniſbments (the diſgrace 
of civilized juriſprudence) bad familiarized them 
with putting men to death; the gibbets of the 
ſtate pointed to the lanterne, and the racks, fakes, 
and wheels of eſtabliſned authority, had | fatally 
habituated them to ſhut their ears againſt the cries . 
KAnn to abuſe the bodies of the dead. 

Theſe, Sir, are the true ſources of the cruelties 


pracdiſed at the revolution. The ghoſts of Favras, 


Foulon and Berthier are gone to prefer their com- 
matter will be tried, and the deciſion paſſed and 
executed, long before the men of e arrive at 
the-world of ſpirits. 1150412 
The governors in France wa 1 20050 at 
om them; and it might have been 
Tee eee e 
— the ſame Wes Aich they” had 1 
conftrained to practiſe on each other, 
When we ſpeak of the diſorders that took place 
in” France during the” revolution, Ne mould 4 
Hs | 1 meraber 
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(a) 


member that we lire in a world where it is vain. Mr. char. 


* 


> 
RF ; 


ro expect pute good without any mixture of evil. , 


Where, in the hiſtory of mankind, bas / much 


been gained at ſo mall a price? I weſt point de f 


maux (ſaid Mounier)/ dont la libert6/ne conſcle, 
point d' avantage qui puiſſe en compenſer la perte. 
Put together all the number of perſons wounded 
or killed ſince the beginning of the French revo- 
lution, and the amount ſhall not be found equal 


to that of their ſubjects, whom ambitious Kings 


have ſacrificed in a Angle battle of an unjuſt war. 
tractions did the Engliſn nation paſs, before the 
eſtabliſnment of our preſent government? Mr. 
Burke reprobates the French; but he might have 
recollected, that we have acted in England the 
they have done, in order to ſecure our liberties. 
We have not only bound our nobles in fetters, 


and our kings in chains of iron, but we have ſlain 


our nobles by ſcores, and actually cut off our 


French is only this, that what we did by piece- 
meal, they have done at nah 1 me with _ | 


evil to ſociety. 
Another as detect; in M. is Calolne 22 


Mr. Burke's reaſoning” on French affairs is, that 
they aſcribe all the evils that have happened, to 


the revolution, and even to the national aſſembiy; 


1 concealing the real ftate of the 'caſe—that they 


# 


| r 
— of injuſtice and deſpotiſm. Often have L Mo 
: _, in the national aſſembly, this phraſe, Les maux 


inſeperables'd'une grande revolution!” pronounced 
with pathetic regret. But the aſſembly were bound 
to ſuppreſs their feelings; they were bound to 
conſult the good of millions, even if a few ſhould. 


ſuffer: — HO 
avenged. 


| eee wy] 
nier) all the evils which the capital has ſuffered.” 
May Paris never ſee again thoſe terrible moments, 
when the law has no longer any power! — but may 
it alſo never again experience the yoke of deſpot- 
iim Whom can we reproach for the blood that 
has been ſhed? Is it not theſe perfidious coun- 
ſellors who have been able to ſurpriſe the religion 
of the king to ſuch a degree, as to make him pre- 
vent, by means of ſoldiers, the repreſentatives of 
the nation from entering into the ordinary place 
das to make him transform the 


of their meetings 


„ nor, . it para — 


aſſembly of the nation into a bed of | juſtice—to k 
aſſemble a at an immenſe expence an army, at the 
moment when the finances are in the greateſt poſſible 
diſorder, and when we experience an awful ſcarcity. 
of proviſions to carry this army to Paris, Ver- 
l 0 8 to alarm the people 
for the ſafety of. their 'repreſentativer—to. place the 
inſtruments; of war in the ſanctuary of liberty 
_ to. remove. the virtuous. miniſters, who enjoyed the. 
| paſſage! from 
1 2 
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| 'Puris to Verlailles, and td trear the ſubjects of 'the Me, Chit 


king as the enemies of the ſtate ?” 

So abſurd is it to aſcribe theſe diſorders to ws 
national aſſembly, that if we examine into the 
particulars of them, we ſhall find that almoſt the 


whole of them aroſe from the enemies of the aſſembly, 


from the oppoſition made by intereſted individuals 
to thoſe laws which were neceſſary for the good 
of the whole nation. Who were they that miſad- 
viſed their benevolent, but too eaſy ſovereign, to 
fill the capital with troops, to ſurround the houſe 
where the aſſembly met with armed men to inter- 
dict their meetings, and force the deputies to re- 
tire to a tennis- court, where they joined in that 
immortal oath never to ſeparate till they had finiſhed 
the conſtitution ? Great diſorders followed theſe 
arbitrary proceedings ; but who are we to blame 
as the ſource of them ? Who were they that ex- 
erted every nerve to ſow faction amongſt the people 
ho printed thouſands of inflammatory pam- 
phlets, and ſent them to every corner of the king 

dom, to excite the provinces ' againſt the national 
aſſembly ? Was it to be ſuppoſed that the people, 
who looked up to that aſſembly as their ſaviours, 
as their ſole hope, could. ſee its acts traduced, its 

authority reviled, its members abuſed, and their 
lives threatened; the houſe where-it- met talked of 
being blown up by gun-powder, without the leaſt 
emotion, or without indignation againſt thoſe daring 
and hardened culprits who would have ſacrificed - 
twenty-five millions of men, to keep up their 
Ws | . uſurped 


e. i power, and unjuſt, penſions, drawn * 


6220 


the vitals of the people? If a few rich proprietory 
in ſome provinces, were plundered, -or had their 


| houſes burnt: down, it was not till they had excited 
the vengeance of the people. Ho few of them f 
dare aſſert that they did not proyoke their fate? t 
Let any man ſet to work to draw up a liſt of 0 
thoſe that ſuffered guililgs in the French reyo- 2 
lution: he would I am * be aſhamed to publich « 
his catalogue. 
That I may not * to | a — 7 

is no need of exaggerating, 1 ſhall in a note gire by. 
you a ſpecimen of the manner in which ſome of « 
the principal members of the aſſembly were cha- «n 
racteriſed, in the. famous Addreſſe aus Provinces, «q 
on Examen des Operations de l Aſemblie Nationale, = 7 
which was circulated with great care all oyer France, «x, 
and of which the motto was, * wont rien rebel, « th 
es veulent er e e « hi 
e n "a 

ah TIE 2; | « do 
neee eee ene bee 6, 

c tives Who but a paltry Naber ſpierre, who/ was never known « ſtat 
* at Arras, but by bis ingratitude to the biſhop, who made lin «© mot 
« beeducated? © enri 
"7% A Bibulin, theiped from the ness but not from in- 1 
a fam, and whoſe very name is become an abomination· Fe *by x 
* A Prince, who was never: known; amongſt you] b « A 
_ © his gluttony, his love of nnen rene 9 © even 
« opinion of the public. _ 8 Sucl 
A Pethion de Villeneuve, in pn, you 3 Me = falſehod 
« able to diſtinguiſh any thing but the confidence of fally, and der tha 
againſt 


« of 
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The ſame reaſoning, I have uſed relative to , the Mr. Sh 
23 will apply to other errors or evils attendant k 5 
on the revolution. If a people, / ſuddenly let looſe 
from bondage, had committed ſome follies in the 4 
firſt moments of exultation, on the recovery f 
their liberty, if their condu& had been enthuſiaſtic, 
i even riotous » @ wiſe ſtateſman would. not have 


« af labs hin: Rationed at the doors of theatres to make 14 
« a noiſe whilſt the farce goes on within, Fe 5 
« A Barnave;. an inſolent, ignorant abend. in 1 * . 
© lents ſupply the room of principle and 9 a word, 
« what one calls a doll. Z 
An Abbe Sizyes, whom you ſaw diſhonour himſelf at the 
« aſſembly of Orleans, and who, after having tried in vain every 
“method to make his fortune, is come to confound all con- > 
* ditions, in order that he may rob and plunder amidft the diſ- | 
t orders. | | | 
A Clermont-Tonerre, n deſpiſed by both parties, whom | 
& he has ſerved and betrayed by turns; a great genius for ſmall 
« things; and ſo ſmall a one for great objects, that he believes 
« himſelf worthy of fortune, becauſe he is deceitful like her; 
and who, envious of all, but having only the paltry reſources 
« of his own mediocrity, knows ambition merely as the impotent 
« do love, by its diſquiets and jealouſy. 
® A La Borde, rich by means of 40 millions ſtolen from the 
© ſtate, the financier of the archbiſhop of Sens, and then the 
“ moſt faithful ſupporter of deſpotiſm, but who, after having 
*enriched himſelf with the blood of the misfortunate, wiſhes 
© now that for his ſake thoſe ranks ſhould be Se? | which 
« by money alone his could not attain to. 
„A Gouy d Arcy, who has not been _ to meds 9 contemp 
© even in this wile aſſembly,” . 
Such is a ſufficient ſpecimen of the id abuſe as 
falſchood of theſe upprincipled and baſe writers. Can we won- | , 
der that the -populace ſhould have been kindled to indiguation - 
ganſt them, as well as thoſe that hired them ? 1 ws 


# 


_ 
Kr. Chi 1 ſurpriſed, and a candid ſtateſman would have 
— forgiven them. To judge of ſuch a people from 
| ourſelves, who never experienced any thing like 
their fituation—to meaſure the feelings and con- 
duct of men at once brought into a new world, 
by our own old ideas. to launch forth into el. 
borate criticiſms or tragical declamation on their 
errors, marks a want of ſagacity, an'igno- 
rere 
ill concealed under che maſk of ſuperior OY... 
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was carried to Paris, the fury of deſpair. 
and e animated every mind. The people 


H EN this news [of M. Necker's diſmiſfion] Hiſtorical 


Sketch of 


the French 
Revolution. 


— 


conſidered Necker as the only pledge of liberty, his 


name reſounded from every ſide, and the faction of 
the Palais-Royal eontrived to join the leſs worthy 
name of the duke of Orleans in the ſame acclama- 


tions. Their buſts were taken from the ſculptor's : 


ſhop,.and carried about in triumph. Witneſſes have 
ſince atteſted. that a few voices were heard to cry, 


« Shall this prince be your king, and ſhall Necker 


be his miniſter? But the Pariſians were not g uite 
furious enough to give their aſſent to the firſt of 
theſe propoſitions. g 

The prince of Lambeſc, colonel of the Dien 
of royal Allemand, ſtationed juſt without Paris, ad- 
yanced into the garden of the Thuilleries, and vainly 
endeavoured to. diſperſe the populace, who threw 


ſtones at him; he is accuſed of aſſaſſnation becauſe 


he ſtruck and wounded ſome perſons who, perhaps, 
were not the foremoſt in the attack ; a caſe which 
frequently happens in theſe ſcenes of confuſion. 


He and his troops retired, nor did any of the . 


ſurrounding regiments attempt that night to enter 
Paris, which ſome have conſidered as a proof, chat 


the miniſtry of the hour had fooliſhly rather than | 


wickedy” thought it was eaſy to overawe Paris by 


dhe 


( 


| Anonymous, of tr , and did not foreſc 
= the preſence oops oreſee the 


neceſſity of thoſe ſanguinary meaſures WAH their 


All regal, n all r 


2 was tiow at an end in the city ef Paris, and one 


univerſal panic, dread of ſlaughter from the army, 
and of plunder from thieves and bandirti, had 
| ſeized the whole body of the people. The Parifians 
foon preſented that extraordinary ſcene, rare even 
in civil commotions, of a hundred thouſand indi. 
viduals animated by one common foul. On Mon- 
day the 13th of July the temporary bodies of the 
electors of repreſentatives took the command in 
their ſeveral diſtricts, and were obeyed more im- 
plicitly than Lewis the Fourteenth in the zenith of 
his power. The Gardes Frangoiſes offered their 
ſervices and were accepted. Thirty thouſand citi- 
Zens unaccuſtomed to arms, were armed, nay, 
tuned to ſome appearance of diſcipline in twenty- 
four hours : a green cockade was firſt taken (as the 
emblem of hope) and then rejected for the ſince 
famous national cockade, red and blue (the colours 
of the arms of Paris) intermixed with white (the 
old national colour), Some plunder and miſchief | 
did actually take place, eſpecially at the houſe of 
ſme congregation of St. Lazare (a truly pious and 
- charitable inſtitution, but at that moment ſuſpected 
to have a quantity of corn in their granaries). Many 
flighter robberies were committed, and the robbers, | 
when taken in the fa&, were carried to the _ 


, 
d 


(4 4 „ 
ad bug En. the rope which commonly kreta to Ari 
faſten a lantern. From hence originated all thoſe © 
barbarous conceits and quibbles about lanterns, 
which have fince infected fo many of the French 
writings, and that horrid cuſtom of conſtituting 
themſelves judges and executioners in the fame 
moment, which the French people acquired in 
reenty-four hours, 118 have not ade in two 


years. 


On Tueſday. the 1 of July (a day for ever 


memorable in the annals of mankind), the newly 


formed army, after taking arms from the Garde- 
Meuble and the invalids, who made no refiftance, 
marched to ſummon De Launay, the governor of 
the Baſtile, to lay down his arms; and it is faid, 
that he gave them ambiguous hopes of compliance. 
A number of Pariſians then came to the gates to 
demand arms and ammunition. De Launay ad- 
mitted them, and as ſoon as they were within the 
firſt court, is generally ſaid to have fired on them. 
This act of treachery, from a man ſo unpopular as 
the governor of an odious priſon, and ſuſpected 
beſides of defrauding and ſtarving his priſoners, 
inflamed the public revenge to a degree that blood 
(elf could hardly expiate : but as Launay| was 

not ſuffered to live to defend himſelf, it is impoſ- 
fible to know whether he could have explained ot 
extenuated this apparent treachery. Bezenval on 


his trial affirmed, that he could not believe | the 


crime imputed to Launay : however, no Fariſian : 
1 doubted of it; the fortreſs was attacked 
. 


„ 


3 


i \ 


Ry . with that energy 3 reſults Sol deſpair.z and, 
to the aſtoniſhment of all military men, thoſe, ſeem. 


ingly inacceſſible towers and ramparts yielded, in 


two hours, to a volunteer army, ſcarce one of whom 


had ever beheld a ſiege before. De Launay was 
dragged to the Place de Greve, murdered by the 
mob; and the ſavage cuſtom of inſulting the laſt 
remains of the dead, and exhibiting their heads 


upon Pikes, as the deſpot of Conſtantinople exhibits 


the heads of his diſgraced vizirs, firſt commenced 
in this inſtance. If he broke the laws of war, as a 


criminal, he deſerved it; but the example has 


been dreadful.- Crimes beget one another the 


major of the Baſtile was murdered with equal 
cruelty, although he is now lamented even by de- 


mocratic writers, as a man who was merciful to 


the priſoners, and deſerving of a better fate. A 
young man of faſhion (the marquis of Pelleport), 


who had received kindneſs from M. de Loſme 


when in priſon, took him in his arms, and patheti- 
cally intreated the people to ſpare his friend. All 


intreaties were in vain, the major's head was cut off, 
and his greatful defender could, with difficulty, 


| eſcape the ſame fate. The new- formed *./oldiers 


of democracy loudly exclaitned, +5. Let us bang the 


 "*vbole. garriſon ! but the French. guards, who had 
* e the OY * enn. (now. "Ye h- 
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military honour ; they begged mercy for thoſe ſol- 
diers who had. once ſerved under the fame banners 
with ws and _—_ were too r r to 
be refuſed. S: 5 
The dere fa mates M. de Fleſtelles had | 
ing in the mean time, detected in a correſpond- 
ence with the court; he was turned out of his office 
by the committee of electors ſhot, as they were 
conveying him to priſon, and his body was diſs 
membered in the ſame ſavage manner. 
Atſter ſome hours had paſſed away in the Aids 
intoxication of joy and revenge, ſome humane per- 
ſons recollected chat the priſoners ought to be de- 


 livered; their cells were broke open, and they were 


conducted in triumph round * * of the 
Fan Renn N 7. 

Seven priſoners only were amd in wad Baſtle, 
moſt of whom were perſons accuſed of forgery, 
and two or three only were objects of compaſſion, 


as they had been detained ever ſince the reign of | 
Louis the XVth. and, having loſt their reaſon, had 


remained priſoners' becauſe nobody knew what to 
do with them. The municipality of Paris were 
obliged, in a few days, to ſend them to Charenton, 
which anſwers to out hoſpital of Bedlam. | 
After all the deteſtation excited againſt the queen ; 


wa the comte d' Artois, it does not appear that any 


victims of their revenge were diſcovered—whilſt 


mademoiſelle Pompadour, the idol of all the wits 
| ho rub of thoſe days che idol of chat 


23 Voltaire 


ramy), had not yet forgot their old monarchical and An 
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| Falaire to whom the French are going to erect mo. 


wales, alle priſon of France. '- 
R feel being aſl 


in folitude, without knowing his crime or his ac. 


a government; - and bold muſt that pen be which 
could attempt to vindicate be Baftile. Had the 
gates of that horrible fortreſs opened to a peaceablr 
depuralim from the three orders of the Pate, Charged 


ing materials to prove the neceſſity of 


thoſe. laws in favour of perſonal liberty, which the 
king bimſelf had left to their conſideratic 

votes, —ſuch a day would DG a a 
brated by one uni ver ſal jubilee of all the friends of 
freedom. And I cannot yet ſee any reaſon to believe, 
but that ſuch a glorious day would have taken 


place, he n of the ag.of. Tron ed 


1 


been accepted. — _ 

2 But as the event now ſt: | 
partial men ought to remain ſuſpended. The taking 
of the Baſtile has betrayed the ſecrets of all governments, 
republican as well as manarchical: it has proved that 
nothing can withſtand the unanimous force of an 
enraged multitude: an awful truth ! upon which 


ns eee the. milijeade ought ever to 
remain ignorant. 


— , "EE -Y E-Y \ 


all kings and /enates ſhould. meditate in trembling 


7 I. this ſpeaking like a fiend of deſporif r Then 
let me ki: choſe. hola, with which 0a $8. 
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threatened to the Roman empire, from the want 
of ſubordination of the ſoldiery, than gratified by the 
death of a fingle tyrant, although he was the moſt 
enormous monſter that ever diſgraced humanity ? 
| What panegyrics are beſtowed, both by Tacitus 
and by Pliny, on Virginius Rufus, whoſe uncom- 
mon merit was to have refuſed the empire from 
the hands of the ſoldiery, and told his army, that 
he would not take arms againſt a tyrant, until the 
dann eee him | 

Haren of Parls herd eh me adi 
for not arming, e e F r 
on a pole che next moment. 

It is difficult to ſay what 1 edi 
| hav induced the national aſſembly to have given 
the deciſive orders that would have ſanFioned reis. 


ance by force of arms; for, at that momentous $7 


period, the demoerats ſeem to have yielded the 

AF to the moderate party, wy Gow 

intended reſiſtanee without bloodſhed. | | 

| The aſſembly, on hearing of the OT of 
Necker, thought that its own ruin was determined; 

the members aſſembled on Monday the 14th with 

the terrors of diſſolution and impriſonment before 


— 
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Anonymeus, their eyes, but were reſolved not to give up a 8 


point. Mounier began a firm yet temperate ſpeech, 
by acknowledging the great and immutable line 

chat muſt be drawn between the legiſlative and the 
executive power; a line which, having once ac- 
knowledged, the aſſembly has fince pretended: to 
reſpect, but, in fact, has continually overpaſſed. 
He owned that the aſſembly had no legal right to 
direct the king's choice of minifters ; but as the 
choice he had now made led to the moſt dangerous 
conſequences, it was neceſſary to vote their ſolemn 
and grateful thanks to M. Necker, and declare, 
that the new miniſtry had not the confidence of 
the nation. Lally Tolendal ſeconded his efforts, 
and votes of a fimilar nature * almoſt unani- 
mouſiy. 


The aſſembly, before it W N a 3 


reſetuiion, by which it declared, That the actual 


4 counſellors of the king were perſonally reſponſi- 
* ble for the preſent misfortunes, and for all that 


e might enſue.” Mounier, in his anſwer to Cha- 
broud, confeſſes, that this vote had too much re- 
ſemblance to an ex pot facto law; but ſays, it was 
neceſſary in their deſperate fituation. The king 
was alſo ſolicited to recal his troops, and to entruſt 
Paris to the guard of his own citizens. He gave a 


general anſwer, That he was deeply afflicted with 


ee the melancholy ſituation of Paris; that it was 


 "l impofible that the troops he had ſent for could 
Se be the real cauſe of it; that . were indiſpen- 
4 | _ 1 | 


(2939 ) 
« ſably neceſſary for the preſervation of peace and — 
order; and that he invited che e to go. 
& on with its labours.” 

On Tueſday, the 14th. of July, mais of 
ill news came from all fides to the court (as faſt as 
the meſſengers in the Book of Job), and every hour 
announced ſome new diſaſter : not only the Gardes 
Frangoiſes had deſerted, but the faith of the whole 
army was wavering, The national troops had 
ſtrongly imbibed the idea, that it was unlawful to 
fight againſt their fellow- citizens; and the foreign 
regiments, who had never been popular in France, 
and who were dreaded as the ready inſtruments of 
plunder and carnage, appear, on the contrary, to 
have been very cold and indifferent to the _ 
they were called to ſupport. _ 

At laſt, the news of the taking of the Baſile, 
and the ſad fate of Launay and Fleſſelles, like a 
thunderbolt; levelled to the ground all the' fond 
preſumption and buſy intrigue of the French court, 
Whether any ſanguinary projects were then medi- 
tated by thoſe courtiers who read their on fate 
in that of Launay, can only be matter of conjec- 
ture; - for the wild affertions of their enemies, 
though ſtill repeated, have never yet been proved. 
Ihe national aſſembly, dreading the greateft evils, 
reſolved not to break up their ſeſſion, but to paſs 
the night in their hall; a ſpirited reſolution, which 
we ſhall ſee, that they ought to have repeated at a 
very different period.—It is faid, that the king was 
kept in ignorance of the real ſtate of affairs; and 


<( 234 ) 
that about the duc de Liancourt 
—— midnight broke 


into his apartment, informed him of the hole 


truth; and, beſides, informed the count d' Artois, 


that the Pariſians had ſet a price upon . 


This /aft piece of information was irreſiſtible, and 


the count no longer endeavoured to keep up If 


brother's courage. The moſt unconditional ſubmiſim 
was reſolved upon; the king went early on Wed- 


neſday morning, without any guards, to put him. 
ſelf entirely into the power of the afſembly. 
In his ſpeech he took occaſion to tell them, that 


he knew ſore had dared to publiſh, that the per. 
us of the deputies were not ſecure : he aſked if it | 


belied by his well-known character; and added, 


that he entruſted himſelf into their hands, and 
called on them to fave the ſtate: concluding with 
the information, that he had ordered all the 
troops. to leave the neighbourhood of Paris ant 
Verſailles. | 
This ſpeech was received with loud acclamiations, 
and all che members riſing, as by common conſent, 
accompanied him back to the palace. From this 
inſtant he had, in effect, reſigned the ſoyereignty 
into their hand; and, from this inſtant, the middle 
party, led by Mounier, Lally, Malouet, were re- 
conciled to him, and ſeemed to have relied upon 
his faith; whilſt the friends of extreme democracy 
_ either feared or affected to fear, that his known 
irreſolution would throw him back into the hands 
of their enemies: conſequently, they reſolved to fetter 


( 235 ) | 
himtotheutmoſt of their power; and, what was much 4 =_ = 
worſe, they were indifferent as to the criminality 4 
the means by which thoſe fetters were impoſed. 

The Pariſians were ſtill preparing againſt 4. 

aud blockades ; the old office of prevot des mar- 

chands was ſuppreſſed ; M. Bailley, formerly known 

for his aſtronomical writings, was named mayor of 

Paris; the marquis de la Fayette was elected to the 
command of their new-formed army. 

A deputation of eighty- four deputies was now 
ſent from the national aſſembly to the city of Paris; 
not 'in the dignified manner in which the Long 
Parliament might have ordered the earl of Eſſex to 
lay down his arms, if it had concluded peace with 
Charles the Firſt: no | the revolution of the 14th 
of July ſtood upon a very different footing, How- 
ever the juſt odium of the Baſtile has varniſhed 
over the events-of that time, the real ſtate of facts 
is no other than this: that it is lawful for any cor- 
poration to take up arms, ſeize the king's garriſons, 
and put his officers to death, if a frantic apprehen - 
fion has ſeized them that they ſhall be murdered by - 
the king's troops. The national aſſembly have, on 
other occaſions, ſhewn ſome jealouſy of the. princi- 

ple, that all garriſons ought to be entruſted to 
burghers ; and would, probably, have ſhewn more 
jealouſy of the new-formed republic of Paris, if 
they had been ſafely out of its reach. Their de- 
puties, who went to offer, almoſt to implore, peace, 
. vere received with great applauſe ; but ſtill the 
general miſtruſt and fear 1 maſſacre remained: 
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ws, the king himſelf was adviſed to viſe the city of 
& Parka, and'on Friday,” July the r7th, he reſolved on 
this humiliating and dangerous meaſure; fully con- 
vinced, at the fame time, that he encountered the 
peril of | inſtant aſſaſſination. He was received at 
Seve by 25,000 national guards (as they are now to 
be called) the proceſſion was, indeed, melancholy 
—the cry 6 Vive la nation” ue prevailed, and 
che favourite cry of Vive le roi was not once 
heard till, at the Hotel de Ville, we: had declared 
his affection fer his people, and accepted the Pa- 
riſian cockade. During a ſpeech of M. de St. Merry, 
which hinted at the ſuppoſed deſigns of the court 
againſt Paris, Lally Tolendal ſays, that a denial fo | 
involuntary, ſo poſitive, {burſt from the king's lips, 
that it was- impoſſible for bye-ſtanders not. to. be 
convinced, that it was the language of innocence 
falſely accuſed. He returned in the evening to 
Verſailles; and was received with tranſport by his 
courtiers, of whom uy vs never 8 to th! 
ſee him again. 1 
Notwithſtanding ihe lake wink af ths 1 the 
vapquiſhed party expected no mercy from their 
enemies. In the courſe of a week or ten days, 
marſhal Broglio, the Polignacs, the Luxembourys, 
all who were even ſuppoſed to have accepted poſts 
in the ſhort miniſtry of three days, and, laſtly, the 
princes of Conde and Conti, the count of Artois 
and his two ſons (the very family next in ſucoeſſion 
to the crown), all diſappeared one after another, 
7 3 and 


1 by the —' and retreating ary 
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alter a ſeries of romantic adventures and dangers, des 
reached England, Germany, or Italy, in ſafety 


but a ſafety at once ſhameful and precarious. 
The queen alone remained the queen, equally, 


| hated by the people, who ſuppoſed that ſhe had in- 


duced her huſband to liſten to the count d'Artois 


advice, ſhe was left by thoſe favourites who had 


poiſoned her unexperienced youth with the falſe 
115 of prodigality and diſſipation, was left alone 
and unprotected, to confront a danger from which 
the blood of the great Conde, and of H enry the 
IVth, ſhrunk with apprehenſion. From that mo- 
ment, whatever may have been her former errors, 


ſhe becomes an object of compaſſion to * 


minds. | 
Cuanales, d' 2 and Maury, retired for 
a ſhort time, and then returned, encouraged by that 


Z inviolability which the aſſembly perſiſted in claim 


ing for its members. They have ſince continued 


the moſt intrepid oppoſition to the meaſures of the 


triumphant party; but that party very well know 
that their oppoſition may be deſpiſed as ineffectual, 
becauſe ſo many (even of moderate men) think 
that they, in a great meaſure, cauſed the misfor- 
tunes of France by their obſtinacy in refuſing a tem- 


porary union for that verification of writs, which 


would have legally ſanctioned their Lion 
chambers. 


All the refractory nobles baſtened to renounce 8 


their former Js and held themſelves abſoed 


4 


f 


— 
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— by neceſſity from the oath taken to their cattle 
ens. It was agreed to bury che name of Ratet. ge. 
neral in oblivion, and the name of national aſſembly 

was henceforth uſed by all parties. But no con- 
 ceſfions ſoftened the ſavage ſpirit of the Pariſians, 
and, indeed, much pains were taken to keep it up to 

its utmoſt height. A ſong was fabricated and be- 

came the moſt popular vaudeville at Paris, which, 

alluding to ſome phraſes uſed by the defeated party, 

e ca „ira pas,” this buſineſs can never go on, re- 

peated for its burden, fa ira, ge ira,” it will go, 

it will go on; and ended with wiſhing all the 
ariſtocrats to be hanged at the lantern : ce ' Fous les 

ce ariflocrates d la lanterne. 

Theſe barbarous words (which are ſet to no 1 
gant tune) have been ſung as the death fignal, © Le 
fienal de la mort,” as Mallet du Pan expreſſes it, in 
every part of France, and ſome attempts have been 
made to introduce them into foreign countries, where 
the people had any cauſe of variance with their ma- 
giftrates, particularly at Geneva. 

Let it be obſerved, that the word ariftocratt | 
(ariſtocrat) was choſen from the firſt, inſtead of 
royalifte, to expreſs the victims devoted to popular 

fury, probably becaufe it was more difficult to 


N make the word royaliff found odious to a French · 


man's ears. But it is a much more dangerous word 
to be made the ſpibboleth of party, becauſe it is 
much more extenſive and undefined, and might 
devote to the lantern the friends of the repulic of 
3 | | | Berne, 


n 
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Berne, or of the kingdom of England, as well as the 


of the French tyrannical lettres de cachet. | 

The fruits of theſe ſeeds of revenge and murder 
ſoon appeared in the horrible deaths of Foulon, an 
old rich financier, a man of bad character, and 
ſuſpected of having accepted a place under M. 
Broglio, and of Berthier, the intendant of Paris, 
and Foulon's ſon-in-law. 

They were ſeized in their flight, dragged to Paris 
on the 21ſt of July, and murdered, with all thoſe 
circumſtances of refined inſult and inhumanity, 
which are notorious to all Europe, and which, very 


near, if not quite, transformed a civiliſed city into a 
bippab of New Zealand cannibals. I never heard but 


one imputation denied, that of the mob having 
obliged: Bertier to H the head of his murdered 
father-in-law. 

It is confeſſed i in the democratic hiſtory o of the 


revolution, that the mob were actually going to 


preſent him the head for that purpoſe; but ſome 
degree of humanity remained in La Riviere, the 


_ eleffor who brought Berthier to Paris, and he 


obliged them to take away that dreadful object. 
Bailly and Fayette exerted themſelves to 1 
theſe miſerable victims for farther examination; 
but ſoon found that they muſt either ee 
them to the populace, or ſhare their fate. La 
Fayette expreſſed himſelf with much 1 nd: Fnatlc 


and threatened to reſign the command of the Pas, 
nſian troops; but was perſuaded to retain it, in 
6 | order 


ſupporters of the deſpotic nobility of Poland, or <<” 


. order to prevent greater miſchiefs. \H 


<a ) 


native of England be permitted to remember with 
exultation, with what eaſe the lord mayor and 


common council were able to reſcue the hated 


Jefferies from the hands of an Engliſh mob, and 
that too in a moment when all the bands of g0- 


vernment were diflolved by the a of Janes | 


the IId. 

As the ſcarcity 5 corn Nil FONT ſome 
ſcenes of horrid murder had actually taken place 
at St. Germain, Pontoiſe, and Poilly, on the ſup. 
poſition of monopoly ; others had with difficulty 
been prevented. The moderate party grew alarmed, 
and Lally Tolendal was one of the firſt to lay 
before the aſſembly the —_— of Fg 8 


ſanguinary ſpirit. 75 
It has been uſual with the friends of ka French 


revolution, to aſk whether the national aſſembly 
ever approved of the crimes, which they were forced 


to allow were unneceſſarily committed. To which 
it may be anſwered, that the enemies of the revo- 
lation, the middle party, as well as the ariſtocrats, 
| concur in accuſing the majority of that aſſembly 
of conni ving at all theſe crimes ; and never; even to 
the preſent day, having puniſhed any enormity 
committed againſt any perſon ſuſpected of * 
ing the nobles or the clergy. ; _ 
I be true teſt of the liberty and impartial juli; 
* any ſtate is to be found in its behaviour towards 
| thoſe who do not love the governing faction. For 
it may be aſked, in the words of ſcripture, 7 
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al alteration, Ns If y you are juſt to thoſe who love Anonymous, | 
you, what thank ive Ye, for tyrants even do 


« the ſame?” 
But the writers to whom 1 allude go hues g 
and poſitively accuſe many of the violent patriots, 
Mirabeau in particular, of inciting the mob to 
wicked actions, and bring, as proof, the difficulty 
that Lally and Mounier found to carry their point, 
when they propoſed a proclamation to warn the 
people from thus making themſelves judges and 
executioners. One ſet told them that © their 
« buſineſs was to make laws, and not to attend to | 
« a few diſorders.” —Another faid, If they in- 
© terfered, the town of Paris would declare againſt 
« the aſſembly,” which, indeed, I believe was the 
great motive of its inaCtivity. One cried out, 
« If it was not for theſe Pariſians, whom you 
« blame, you would not now be fitting here; 
and when Lally deſcribed the horrid deaths of 
Berthier and Foulon, the celebrated patriot Barnave 


ironically aſked, If the blood he lamented was 


e fo very pure; whilſt Mirabeau told him * it was 
« a time to think rather than to feel: to which he 
anſwered, © Tiberius thought, - and our dere Sg 
« Louis the twelfth could feel. of, 

Here is a paſſage in a ſpeech. of Mattes, 
which is commended in the democratic Hiſtoire 
de la Revolution: If theſe ſcenes which have 
« pafſed at Paris had paſſed at Conſtantinople, the 
* moſt timorous * would ſay, the people 

| 8 ; | „e 


„ a y 

nn, have dong, themſelves juſtice, the meaſure of ini. ini 
4 quity was full, and the puniſhment of one yi. 
& Zier will become a leſſon to another.“ believe, 
on the contrary, that the firſt impreſſion of a reader 
of ſuch paragraphs from Conſtantinople would be, 
to thank Heaven that he was born under an Euro- 
00 MIS; ; and that few beſides Mirabeau 
d have ventured to hold out the crimes of 
oO ntinople as an excuſe for the crimes, of the 
polite city of Paris. | 
At laſt the ſenſe of ſhame had 4 effect on 
the aſſembly ; and on the 23d of July a prock- 
mation was decreed, inviting all Frenchmen to. 
peace, order, and tranquillity ; but it was worded 
in the leaſt coercive ſtyle that could be choſen, and 
every ſtrong expreſſion ſuggeſted by Lally, that 
: e whoever excited troubles, was à bad citizen,” 
and that ** the puniſhment of a crime was, itſelf a 
< crime when not commanded: by the law,”—all 
theſe were carefully e from this tame 

compoſition. 

Necker had been recalled by the Ling letters 
of the-x6th or 17th of July, and was now on his 
way to Verſailles, —On the goth he. made his tri - 
umphal entry into Paris, and thoſe voices that 2 
few days before could hardly cry vive le roi, now 

made the air refound with the ſhouts. of vive M. 
Necker, He endeavoured to. make an excellent 
uſe of this moment of popular favour, and per- 
ſuaded 2 Pariſians in an 5 ſpeech to ſend 

5 | | orders 
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orders for the teleaſe of M. Bezenval, and to ſet Anonymous, 
the example of a general amneſty, which might — 


reſtore peace to the agitated kingdom. 
But in this attempt, ſo conſonant to virtue and 


humanity, he committed two important political 


errors, which leſſened the enthuſiaſm of his ad- 


mirers. The firſt and greateſt was applying to the 
city of Paris for the liberty of an accuſed criminal, 
and for a general pardon, fince no power but the 
national aſſembly (which now filled the place both 
of ſovereign and of parliament) could lawfully 
grant either. It was but too true that Paris was 
aſſuming the ſhape: of an independant 
but the aſſembly did not wiſh 8 — 
as ſuch, although it had not ſpirit to confine that 
turbulent city within the bounds of ſubjection. 
The ſecond fault was addrefling the ele#ors of 
Paris as a legal body, whereas their proper function 
was merely to chooſe repreſentatives, and the Parifians 
had only ſuffered them to aſſume command on 
the 13th of July, becauſe there was no other body 
of men on whom they, could rely. It is not, 
therefore, ſurpriſing if a! ſpirit of jealouſy ſeized 
the diſtricts of Patis. They grew enraged. againſt 


the joint councils which. fat at the Hotel de —c, 


both for promiſe which they go nas of Bezen- 


ce Aa to be ſou round to all 
the municipalities ; another tumult was threatened: 
the Hotel de Ville was obliged to retract both 
theſe meaſures, and the electors finding themſelves 

Kt become 
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Anenymeus." become unpopular, and regarded as uſurpers, je. oy 
gd gned cheir places in council. The only affembly wt 
then remaining to govern Paris, was called Aſemblie fal 

des Repreſentans de la Commune de Paris, with the th 

maire, M. Bailly, at their head, Be! 

A depuration was ſent from the e the 

aiſtridts, to complain to the national aſſembly of fas 

the - promiſe of an amneſty. The aſſembly, who anc 

had more than one reaſon to diſlike it, declared har 

that a tribunal ſhould ſoon be eſtabliſhed to try hay 

the late miniſters, and a committee to examine me 


into the accuſations againſt them: it alſo decreed, of 

that Bezenval ſhould be kept under ſafe: guard at mat 

| Brie-Comte-Robert, the town where he was then 'Th 
confined. | This laſt clauſe ſaved his life; for the fam 

| hiſtorian of the revolution owns * that no human Tol 
power could have prevented another murder if call. 
he had been brought to Paris. Thirty thouſand 40 
frantic Pariſians waited for him a whole day at the th 
 Greve, and had prepared with ſavage n all 4 
amen aßchis death. of ebay] were 

x It was high time to put ſome curb upon he W by: 
revengeſul ſpirit of: the people, for it had ſpread WI gent 
into the provinces, which had almoſt all taken up the! 


arms on the news of the revolution at Paris. Every into 
man was ready to attack his own enemies under enſla 
pretence of public good, and above all, the tenants piver 
thought this was their time to revive every old crae] 


quarrel with the proprietors. of land. The firſt Fran 


i #$ 
| 
| 
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Vol. ii. page 263. | | 


marks 


in Franche-Comts, - — 
where the «peas were _ under a bard of vaſe TM 


* Meſmay, a cout cellor of the parliament of 

Beſangon, and known to be attached to the party of 
the nobles, had, in order to ſhew a forced ſatiſ- 
f action at the ſtate of things, invited his neighbours 
) and tenants to an entertainment. Some miſchief 
| happened by gunpowder, but its cauſe and extent 
ſ 


have never been clearly aſcertained. It was im- 

mediately ſaid, that Wee from the fanaticiſm 
5 of humbled vanity, had deſignedly blown up as 
t many of the people as he could collect together. 
n The Hift. de la Revolution tells the ſtory in the 
e fame horrid way that it was firſt reported. Lally 
n Tolendal, in the moſt oppoſite and ſtrongeſt terms, 
if calls it “an infernal fable, which was buried in 
d e oblivion as ſoon as the calumniators found that 
e «the tide of public indignation would be turned 
l againſt them.” The peaſants of Franche- Comtẽ 

were already beginning to riſe; the horror inſpired 
ne by this ſtory haſtened their taking up arms, many 
d gentlemen's ſeats were plundered and burnt, and 
Ip the ſame dreadful contagion of revolt ſpread even 
ry into other provinces, where the peaſants were not 
er enſlaved. Here follows a ſhort, imperfe& liſt, 
Its given by Lally Tolendal, of ſome of the atrocious 
Id cruelties which were the rt fruits of liberty in 
rſt France *. The n _ 0 e it for 


* See Memoie de Lally Telendh pages 194, 105, 106. 
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de annals of Catharine of Medicis, or mene 
coc the Dragoonades of Louvois. 
In Languedoc, M. du Barras, cut in pieces in 
* the preſence of his GEN: 
& and died of terror. 2 
* At Mans, M. de Matveſſon, ſhot to-death ae 
cc having ſeen his father-in-law murdered. 
In Normandy, a paralytic gentleman thrown © 
— ͤ ne MORI: Wy 
were burnt. 
A fteward; whoſe As of co mat 
28 Fenn his maſter's title deeds. 
In Franche-Comté, Madame de — 
„ forced to give up her title deeds mn 
held over her head. | 
-* Mad de Liſtenay, who alſo gave up her dee 
— nnn in a 
<< ſwoon at her feet. 7 
The reſpectable ee 
et tic old man, driven from his caſtle in the night, 
*« purſued from town to town, and who arrived in 
bene 1 
* and his daughters. 10 
1 —— 1 0 6 2 
cee held for three hours with piſtols at their throats, 
.* and begged death as a favour from their enemies, 
ts ent from their carriage, and on the 
point of being drowned in Wee ee 
ment paſſed by and ſaved them. | 
The chevalier d' Ambli, taken . his . 
« dragged naked through his village, His hair and 


eye· 


6 
00 
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« eye-brows torn off, and thrown into a dunghill, 2 


« whilſt his tormentors danced round him. 

« The baron de wn — one of the twetity- 
« four popular gentlemen (gentlemen who ſome 
months before had ſigned a declaration favourable 
« to the people), was ſuſpended over a well for an 
« hour and a half, while he heard his enemies deli- 
berate whether they ſhould drown him, e 
« him to ſome other death. 

I almoſt with that Lally had been more phttivatar 
in theſe ſtofles, becauſe they relate to that claſs of 
ſufferers by revolutions who deſerve more pity than 
princes and courtiers ; but their truth ſeems unde. 
niable, ſince they are ſhortly told even by the rape 
of LU Hiftoire de In Revolution. 

In Maconnois and Beaujolois the fertile banks of 


the Saone were deſolated by ſtill more terrible 


becauſe more concerted tumults. A village attorney 
forged an order from the king to deſtroy all gentle- 
men's ſeats (called chateaux in the French idiom). 
He aſſembled fix thouſand followers, ſome peaſants, 
ſome thieves and ſmugglers, and in a few days burned 
ſeyenty- two gentlemen's houſes, and plundered the 
churches and ſmall towns: at laſt the gentlemen aſ- 
ſembled, and levied a kind of army, and on the 
2gth of July defeated this banditti with great 
ſlaughter. It was ſaid in foreign newſpapers, but I 
know not if with truth, that the lawyer who headed 
them was tortured for three days together, to make 
him diſcover his abettors, and died without con» 
felling thak any one had ſet him on. A kind of 

R4 A n 
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I his is a een ſo . in Mr. Bayes fyle, 
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temporary tribunal was erected at Magon, and 


twenty or thirty of the banditti were condemned 
and executed. The democratic writers are of 
opinion that this tribunal was rank and its ſen- 


_tences and proceedings too ſevere. 4 1 


There were many other troubles in many oh 
parts of the kingdom. In Brittany ſeveral gentle. 


men were impriſoned on a falſe and abſurd accuſz. 
tion of intending to give up Breſt to the Engliſh, 

At Caen, M. de Belzunce, an officer, was murdered 
with all the cruel circumſtances of cannibaliſm, which 


Paris had taught the provinces, becauſe it was ſuf- 
pected that he had excited his ſoldiers to inſult 
.other ſoldiers who wore the national cockade. At 
Straſbourg a riot happened, in which the troops 


got intoxicated, and exerted their natural right of 


judging and acting for themſelves, in deeds of out- 
rage and plunder. But theſe particular evils were 
not fo terrible to a reflecting mind, as the fear of 
one univerſal Jacquerie throughout the whole king- 
dom, and of ſeeing the name and. the ſpirit of that 


dreadful inſurrection of 1358, ehen in the Pagans 


eighteenth century. 

The democratic writers are 1 of theſe _ 
ors , and endeavour to throw them on the ariſtocra- 
tic party, who, they ſay, excited theſe revolts in 
hopes of diſſolving the national aſſembly. But 
what individuals of that forlorn party can they 
rationally accuſe? Did the gentlemen in a body forge 
orders from the king to deſtroy gentlemen's ſeats? 
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that the Revolution hiſtorian is himſelf aſhamed of Anonymous. 
aſſerting it. Can the exiled courtiers and princes 
be ſuſpected? Suppoſing them capable of ſuch 
wickedneſs, they were fugitives, and had at that 
time barely money ſufficient for their own main- 
petty agents of deſpotiſm, ſuch-as tax-gatherers, for 
inſtance, who were afraid of loſing their places. 
This is not quite impoſſible ; but the democrats 
WM ought firſt to juſtify themſelves from having em- 
| ployed a rabble of low villanous agents, who, in 
particular caſes, probably went farther than their 
maſters intended. It was the democratic books 
which had marſhalled in array againſt the great 
; landed poſſeſſors all the enormities (ſome true, ſome 
f falſe), that had ever been committed by noble land- 
lords ſince the days of Charlemagne, and thus had 
ſuggeſted arguments by which knaves that could 
read might ſeduce the poor that could not. It was 
not the ariſtocrats who had wrote that bloody ſong 
of * Tous les ariſtocrates à la lanterne,” or deſigned 
thoſe equally bloody prints which Lally Tolendal 
deſcribes, and which excited the people to cut off 
the heads of all who were called their enemies. 


1 Some of the democrats, Mirabeau in particular, 
n always affected a careleſs indifference to all theſe 
It tales of horror, as will appear to the readers of his 
y Courier de Provence; and to crown the whole arguy 
ge ment, the national aſſembly has always endeavoured 
5 to ſuppreſs any ſtrict reſearches into the cauſes of 


theſe tumults, and have lately put a ſtop to the in- 
* that were ſtill carrying on in the Magonnois. 
With 


al 
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could they have been to have em. 
ployed ſuch a monſter the lnyer aforemen- 
tioned, their rank would not have protectec 

ſive a ſentence of death in any country under 


heaven. 
As theſs focrid ſcenes of 5 2 feditina 


were perpetually going on in every quarter, and the 
non-payment of taxes was joined to all the other 
evils, the national afſembly began to be. alarmed. 
On the 4th of Auguſt, a motion was made to re- 
move all theſe ſources of confuſion by ſome vigor- 
ous reſolgtion. The vicomte de Noailles obſeryed, 
that, in the preſent fermentation of the people's 


minds, ſuch a declaration would only proyoke them 


do worle violence, if it was not accompanied by 
ſome decrees in their favour. He propoſed that it 
ſhould be voted, that all taxes ſhould, in future, 
be equally ſupported by all citizens ; that all the 


Feudal rights of landlords ſhould be redeemable by | 


the peaſants for a tom of money and that the 
main-morte and the corvees, or the right of employ- 
ing the peaſant's labour, ſhould be aboliſhed with- 
put indemnity, _ 

I be firſt of theſe articles had been — 5 very 
nearly agreed upon by the clergy and nobles even 
before che meeting of the ſtates: the ſecond was 
the great point in diſpute betwixt the orders ; the 
latter article, relative to the main-marte or vaſlalage, 
youu i a reformation at which, the king had laboured 


for 
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for ſeveral years, and which was expreſily propoſed 


in the declaration of the 23d of June; bur a I 


bis miniſters. A" an inc 
landlords. | 
If there is not -tob n+ ado * in 
eee > of England, it may be ob- 
liſhed in Scotland, our parliament did not ſtand 
upon metaphyſical principles, that it was contrary 
to the nature of government to lodge juſtice in 
private hands, but ſweetened this bitter potion to 
the great lords, by purchaſing theſe rights out of 
the public money. And if there are ſtill any relics 
of the feudal ſyſtem left behind, it is to be hoped 
that Britons may live to fee them extirpated gra- 
dually and filently, even if we ſhould never boaſt 
of © the glorious night of the th of Auguſt,” nor 
ſtrike medals, nor ſing Te Deum on the occaſion. 
That night, which I am alluding to, was, no 
doubt, in its appearance, extremely honourable to 
the French nation. A ſpirit of generous enthuſiaſm 
animated the whole afſembly ; the nobles renounced 
their feudal rights, and their rights of hunting; 
the clergy their tythes; the deputies of thoſe pro- 
vinces governed by their on ſtates, renounced 
their right of taxing themſelves. A hundred other 
petty renunciations were voted by acclamation, and 
room could ſcarce be found at the table for the 
deputies, who crowded upon one another to EN 
2 their own hand. | 


= of laws, moſt difficult and intricate in their execu- 
tion, voted in this romantic manner, were not ſo 


| „ 2532) 
[this ſcene, 1 will boldly affert, that all theſe ſeries 


likely to do real good, or to promote laſting con- 


cord between the rich and the poor, as one bill to 


remove one grievance, voted according to the flow 
forms of our acts of parliament, after a full diſ- 
Pai eh * a fair — of the W on 


| ae e Knit; . 
bad, by letter, informed the aſſembly of the form- 


ation of his new miniſtry; the great ſeal was given 


to the archbi ſnop of Bourdeaux; the nomination 
of benefices to the archbiſhop of Vienne; and the 


war department to M. de la Tour du Pin; St. 


Prieſt and Montmorin had been recalled with 


Necker: the three firſt- named were | members of 


the aſſembly, but from that time ceaſed to fit and 
vote. The aſſembly expreſſed much ſatisfaction 
at this nomination, but this ſatisfaction ſoon gave 
place to new jealouſies. Two great objects now 


occupied the aſſembly; the firſt was, the declaration 


of the Rights of Man; the ſecond, the report of 
the committee deſtined to fix the grounds of the 


new conſtitution. Of the firſt performance, ſo ad- 


mired by the Revolution Society, I ſhall ſay little; as 
I have often declared, that I leave abſtract diſputes 
to ſpeculative authors by profeſſion. The clergy 
and the nobles are the firſt to allow: that many of 
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„d I ſhall on obſerve, that it ns Ad6nyinousy 
are con y 4 


imprudent, in that moment of general fermentation, 
to loſe ſo many days in metaphyſical diſcuſſions; 


and that a declaration of the rights of man in gene- 


ral, without diſtinction of country or colour, was a 
raſh meaſure for à nation which has colonies, and 


colonies cultivated» by faves; and yet is reſolved to 
keep thoſe colonies at all events. M. Barnave, 


in a ſubſequent: debate on the ſituation of their 
colonies, was the firſt to tell the aſſembly 
that, unfortunately, the rights of men could not 
apply to the Weſt Indies; that if they endeavoured 
to make the application, they would loſe their co- 
lonies, impoveriſh their trading and manufacturing 
towns ; and that the common people, grown deſpe-- 
rate, by the diſappointment of their hopes, would 
be ready to ſell themſelves to the enemies of the 
revolution. The hiſtory of the troubles in the 
French Weſt India iſlands, or even in St. Domingo 


| aſſemblies raiſed in three different portions of the 


iſland, and the national afſembly in France; be- 


wen the whites, their ſlaves, and the free milf. 


toes, who think they, as freemen, ought to have a 5 
vote for deputies, would of itſelf fill a volume; 


bur they are as yet imperfectiy known in Europe. 


I believe, however, they ſufficiently confirm Mr. 
Burke's exclamation, — © The coloniſts riſe on 
you, the negroes riſe on them; troops again! 
10 eee ene — ae. are r Jour 
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Armee Juſt after the famous reſolutions of the 4th of Au. 
gutt, the king's miniſters had demanded an au- 
| dience, and, having obtained it, the archbiſhop of 
Bourdeaux, as keeper of the ſeal, gave a melancholy 
picture of the diſordered fituation of France ; and 
| Necker, as miniſter of finance, demanded that the 
: aſſembly would ſanction a loan of thirty millions 
of livres as indiſpenſably neceflary: This loan was 
permitted after ſome objections, ariſing from the 
inſtructions of their conſtituents to complete the = 
Necker was apparent and not real; they were de- 
termined to ſhew that they were not influenced by | 
a firſt lord of the treafury ; they altered the terms of 
the loan into others leſs favoutable to the lender; 

and thus declared at once to the nation their want 
of confidence in the man whom they had extolled 
even to adulation. The conſequence was, that the 
the loan was never filled; the failure of public 
credit, which might have been kept ſecret, was be: 
838 Europe; and the moſt democratie of 
| their writers is forced to cenſure the aſſembly on 
account of this raſh meaſure; Hi. Rev: vol. ii. 
p- 335. —A loan of eighty millions was afterwards 
voted on terms propoſed by M. Necker; but the 
effect was no better, the firſt opportunity had been 
loſt, and could not be regained; the taxes were 
evaded or refuſed in every part of the kingdom, 
eſpecially the hated ſalt- tax; and ſmugglers exer- 
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1 This fin is allo laid to the! — 


door of the diſgraced ariſtocrats; but, ſuppoſing it 
vas juſtly laid, their treacherous inſinuation could 


only be founded on democrat} 


crated by the aſſembly, ibe illegality of rhe prefent 

taxes, and the right of every citizen — 
idy againſt his own conſent. So dangerous 
it prove to infule e general ** into un- 
enlightened minds. 

A ſcheme of l —— was now 
promoted, ; even; ſilver buckles and gold ear- rings 
were received as gifts, to the ſtate; the king and 
queen ſent their plate to the mint, not ſo much, as 
for current coin. And the latter end of September, 
Necker preſented a ſcheme to the aſſembly of a 
tax, which Richlieu os Louvois would have ſtarted 
at, an extraordinary contribution of the fourth part 
of each man's yearly revenue to be fixed by the 
word of honour of the contributor, and be payable 
at different epochs in the courſe of three years. 
This ſevere tax, almoſt unheard of in the annals of 
tyranny, one of the moſt republican aſſemblies was 
Mirabeau, by his extraordinary eloquence; greatly 
contributed to their reſolution, although he hinted 
al the time; that he regarded Necker with no 
eſteem or confidence; but if the aſſembly refuſed 
Necker's, plan, they made themſelves anſwerable 


for 
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_— fate 45 ths — — . popu- 


ane. occaſioned the renewal of the moſt 
atrocious accuſations between the two parties, and 
nia more e rdinary ſcenes than any 


char had yet diſgraced the revolucion. - The nobles 


and clergy were again accuſed of conſpiracies againſt 
the revolution. The hiſtorian of the revolution 
(vol. iii. page 22) poſitively affirms, that a ſub- 
ſcription was ſecretly opened for the murder of 
good citizens; that prieſts and nobles ſigned this 
proſcription; that it was reſolved to inveſt once 
more with an army, Paris and Verſailles; to 
diſſolve, ſword hand, the national aſſembly, and 

to kindle in all the empire the flames of civil war. 
Let it be remembered that even this violent writer 
does not accuſe prieſts and nobles of kindling a 
cCidbil war to defend arbitrary taxation or impriſon- 
ment, but to defend their own wealth and their 


oven honours. Mounier and Lally, on the other 


fide, tell you, that the violent republicans were re- 
| folved, ar the hazard of murder and civil war, o 
compel the king and national afſembly to reſide 
within the walls of Paris, and be Nee e won 
influence of that turbulent capital. | 
That many of the nobles g/ uſed raſh 
ee is probable; they ſaw their ruin deter- 
mined, they ſau that the lighteſt © obſervations, 
which tended to make their diſgrace leſs apparent 
and their fall more eaſy, were received as an affront 
5 * the violent party; and by La Harpeꝰs confeſſion 
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(in the Mercure de France), the writings in every — 


coffee houſe uſed to expreſs their hope that the very 
word nobility would ſoon be baniſhed from the lan- 
guage. On the other hand, the courtiers, and the 


queen eſpecially, might very lawfully dread a com- 


pulſatory reſidence amongſt a people who had diſ- 
tinguiſned themſelves by their cruelty, and who 
received the name even in ſome very anti · ariſtocratic 
newſpapers, of the camibals of Paris : not that the 
people of Verſailles were much more humane. A 
ſtrange ſcene which had lately paſſed there, proves 
how ſtrangely the ſovereignty of the people was inter- 
preted at that time. A man was condemned to 
the wheel for the murder of his father ; he pleaded 
in the excuſe, that his father kept a miſtreſs, with 
whom he (the ſon) had frequent quarrels, and that 
the father interfering one day, received, unfortu- 
nately, a blow that was aimed at the miſtreſs. . he 
people took the ſon's part, and carried him off from 
the place of execution. Even this would have been 


tolerable, but they hung up a woman who loudly 
condemned their conduct; and though ſhe was 


cut down alive, yet the poor creature had been fo 
much hurt that ſhe expired the next day: the mob 
then went to the Garde des Sceaux, and inſtead of 
imploring the pardon of their own crimes, loudly 
demanded, the life of their moſt obnoxiouy c crimi- 
nal, and, I believe, obtained it. | 


However, though the /overeigns of Verſailles had 
aſſumed the arbitrary power of life and death, yet 
Verſailles was not a walled town, like Paris; and 


So" __ therefore 


{ 8 -) 
Anonymous. therefore it was poſſible to eſcape from their bloody 


— mandates. The king was at that time ſtill at. al 
tended by his gardes du corps, a regiment deteſted « 
by the people, becauſe it was entirely compoſed of C: 
gentlemen (our life guards here in England were of 
once on the ſame footing, but it was found im. W 

a practicable here to keep up the ſame regulation). th 

Verſailles had its national guards, and they had put | 
themſelves under d'Eftaing's command, but they be 
had ſhewn little inclination to reſiſt the mob, and in 
ſtill leſs to fight againſt the national guard of Paris. " 
The old gardes Frangoiſes, now in the ſervice of the a 
town of Paris, in their hearts regretted the honour of bl 
guarding the king, and were, conſequently, very of 
open to the ſolicitations of that ſecret cabal, who N 
were always willing to renew thoſe projects of M. * 
de St. Huruge, which la Fayette and Bailly had ; 
diſappointed on the 3oth of Auguſt : he wrote on 5 
the 16th or 17th of September a letter, mentioning * 
how he had detected an attempt to perſuade the gre- 2 
nadiers to ſet out for Verſailles ; and added, © this F 
<« inclination was entirely deſtroyed by the few N 
« words which I ſaid to them; and I think no more, 

- <« of the tranſaction, except that it gives me 1 05 
« jdea of the unceaſing reſources of the caballers ; be. 
ce refſources inepuiſables des caballeurs.” He there- K 
fore, though very anti- ariſtocratic, believed that 

there was a dark cabal, an under plot directed op 

„ againſt the preſent poſſeſſor of the crown. Mou- il 
nier, Lally, and all their party, are equally pol- 3 

ſeſſed with the fame idea, and fix upon Mirabeau * 

9 | 9 
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and the duke of Orleans as its heads. I do not mean Anonymous.” 
to accuſe them deciſively, but only repeat hiſtori- an 
cally the accuſations of others; and as to the duke 

of Orleans in particular, it is probable, that at 

worſt, he was the inſtrument rather . the bead of 

the cabal. 

An incident chat paſſed | on the 1 Fes of Gar 
ber, increaſed theſe ſuſpicions. The aſſembly had, 
in order to preſerve the appearance of French loyal- 

y, declared the king's perſon ſacred and inviolable 
and confirmed the ſucceſſion to the crown as eſta- 
bliſhed by the Salic law. The friends of the duke 
of Orleans propoſed. to declare, that the renuncia- 
tions of Philip Vth of Spain to the French crown 
were valid and legal, and therefore that the Orleans 
branch was next in the line of ſucceſſion: after the 
reigning branch. This great queſtion: was talked . 
over, rather than debated, for three days, and at 

laſt adjourned from conſiderations of prudence. M. 
de Virieu has atteſted upon oath (Procedure, dep. 
140), that when he repreſented privately to Mira- 

beau the danger of offending the Spaniſh branch 

2 unneceſſarily, as there were ſo many heads be- 

tween them and the throne, Mirabeau anſwered, 

| that the queſtion might not be far diſtant; that 

the king and the count de Provence were very cor- 

| pulent, and might not be long lived; that the only 
remaining dauphin was but a child; and that the 

count d' Artois and his children might be regard- 
ed as fugitives, and almoſt out- laws (2-peu-pres 
ex. lex). Other deputies, overheard this converſa- 
8 2 tion, 


Anonymous. 
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eee doubt ſuch as pear h d heady 
entertained a bad opinion of Mirabeau, did not 
go away convinced of his fender regard for the lives 
of the royal family. A few days after, about the 
18th of September, La Fayette's letters were com- 
municated by d' Eſtaing to the municipal com- 


mittee of Verſailles, and they were perſuaded to 


demand an additional regiment to fortify the town 
againſt any ſudden violence. This requeſt being 


granted, with ſome difficulty the regiment of Flan- 


ders was ſent for; but immediately the ſuſpicions 
of the common people of Verſailles and Paris were 


inflamed, and the orators of the Palais Royal af- 


firmed that the king was to eſcape from his people 


under the eſcort of this regiment. 


Some rough * drafts of letters fromthe count 


d' Eſtaing to the queen, found when his papers 


were afterwards ſeized, are brought as a kind of 
proof, but they only amount to vague reports of 


an eſcape to Metz, which he had picked up in 


patriot company, and it appears that he being con- 
vinced how often the irreſolution of the king had 
led him into embarraſſments, was afraid, leſt he 
ſhould be influenced by ſuch ideas; but had not 


the ſmalleſt perſonal knowledge of ſuch councils. 


For my part, when I conſider the utter impoſſi- 
bility of reſiſting 30,600 men with 2,000 (for 
the king had no more at Verſailles), I cannot 
thank * the hn of the 9 9 0 amounted to more 


fs 0 
; ® Hil. de Revol. vol. iii. page * 
than 
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than a wiſh to ſhew his enemies, that if they drove Anonymous. 
him to deſpair by uſing violence, he ſtill had de- 
fenders who would die in his cauſe. | But this 
meaſure, hke all other meaſures of the unfortunate 
French court, was ſo ill managed, that it brought | | 
on the cataſtrophe which it was intended to avert. | | | 
No ſooner had the regiment of Flanders arrived at | 
Verſailles, than (as is atteſted upon oath) the 
former alles of ' Pariſian liberty, the women of 
pleaſure, webe detached to diſſuade the ſoldiers to 
abſent themſelves from roll. calling, and to be guilty 
of all thoſe petty acts of military inſubordination, 
which provokes officers fully as much as greater 
enormities. In this temper their officers were in- 
vited to a dinner, given according to the uſual 
etiquette of the fervice, by the gardes du corps to 
the regiment juſt come into garriſon. 
The king and queen were injudiciouſſy per- 
funded to viſit them after dinner, and bring the 
infant dauphin. They were received with the 
moſt extravagant demonſtrations of joy and loyalty, 
and the muſic played the air once fo popular, O 
“Richard, O mon roi ! Punivers abandonne.” The 
banquet continued till late in the night, and ended 
with complete drunkenneſs. In their cups they 
drank the king's health, and refuſed to drink the 
health of the nation; the gardes du corps, who had 
never quitted the white cockade for the ſtriped 
Pariſian cockade, are ſuppoſed to have declared 
their reſolution of not wearing it; and the officers 
of the regiment de Flandres, who knew that a ſoldier 
S 3 with 


om } 


Anonymous. With that famous cockade thought himſelf ſuperiot 
FY to his officer, probably concurred in it; but the 
|  ſuper-added accuſation of tearing and inſulting the 


national cockade has been denied, on the oath of 
all the gentlemen preſent. As ſoon as the news 
of this imprudent banquet were, with additional 
_ circumſtances, tranſmitted to Paris, the higheſt 


rage was excited in the populace, which was kept 


up by the price of bread, which had been very 
high during all the ſummer, and now amounted 
to an. abſolute ſcarcity, ſo that money itſelf could 
not purchaſe bread in the market. 

- On the morning of the 5th of October the 


ſmothered flame burſt forth: a number of women, 


chiefly of the claſſes before deſcribed, with men 
habited as women, and therefore evidently the 
diſguiſed agents of conſpiracy, broke into the 


Hotel de Ville, and plundered it. As an eflay, | 


I ſuppoſe, of the buſineſs of death, ſome of them 


hung up a poor ecclefiaſtic, whom they met on 


the ſtairs . Others, more charitable, cut the man 
down, beat or kicked him into N 8 oy 
ſent him home to recover at leiſure. 

The cry was univerſal to go to Verkilles, de- 
mand bread of the king and the aſſembly, and 


take vengeance. on the gardes du corps. After 
ſeizing a magazine of arms, and forcing open the 
priſons, a detachment of Amazons ſet out abqut 


noon, breathing threats and imprecations agai 


* Procedure Criminelle au Chatelet, depoſition 44. 
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the queen, the guards, and the clergy, No modeſt dps 
the queen, the guards, and the clergy. No modeſt Anonymous. 


tongue can repeat half the language of theſe aux- 
iliaries to liberty; and every humane tongue muſt 
faulter at repeating the other half. The party 
that remained behind were, at length, diſperſed 
by La Fayette, and his national guard ; but the 
latter refuſed to diſperſe them by any violence, 
and told their general, that they could not fire upon 
their fellow citizens who aſted for bread. The ſame 
phrenſy of going to Verſailles ſeized upon theſe 
troops ®, and ſome of the grenadiers plainly told 
La Fayette that they heard the king was an idiot, 
and that matters would go on much better uu 4 coun- 
cil of regency was appointed. 
Fayette endeavoured to temporize for ſome 
hours, but he and his officers being afraid for their ' 
own lives, were compelled at laſt to yield; and 
after obtaining an order from the mayor of Paris 
10 lay before the king the uneaſineſs of his people, 
about five in the afternoon he ſet forward with his 
national army, in all the form of military parade. 
Verſailles was beginning to take its ſhare in the 
general confuſion. The firſt articles of the con- 
ſtitution, which enacted that. the national aſſembly 
ſhould only be one houſe, the king's fuſpenſive 
veto, &c. &c. along with the declaration of the 
rights of men, had been laid before the king for 
his ſanction; Mounier had lately been made pre- 
ſident, and his enemies were . 2 | 


een ache a. 
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| Anonymous, that his preſidency would ona mam en 
—ů— 


fall. 1 
The king: ſent * anſwer wh inks morning of the 


5th of October, and his anſwer did not give fatiſ- 


faction. Theſe were ſome of the expreffions that 
diſpleaſed: I grant, according to your deſire, my 
« acceſſion to theſe articles; but, on a poſitive 
ce condition, which I will never depart from; that 
« by the general reſult of your deliberations, the 
ec executive power ſhall have its entire pony in 
« the hands of the monarch. T“ 

Theſe words certainly ſhewed an cents to 
capitulate with the aſſembly, and not to ſurrender 
the whole kingly power at once to the diſcretion 
of republicans : but whether ſuch a meaning de- 


| ſerved the treatment due to a tyrant, I Ov to 


the conſciences of all honeſt men. L 
Violent debates were occaſioned by the king! 
anſwer, and Mirabeau took occafion to inveigh 


againſt the imprudent feaft of the life guards; 


another deputy faid that it had been attended with 


criminal words and actions; and being aſked if 


he meant to impeach ( denoncer) any particulyr 


perſon *, Mirabeau roſe, and with looks of fury 
cried out, Declare that the king's perſon alon . 


< ſacred, and I will bring forward _ impeach- 


< ment myſelf? 4. 


Whilſt he waited for an a; he. EY 
with EI rage to his next W e 


* Mounier, Appel contre M. El 5 229. 
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colonel of the life guards. Mounier values himſelf, 
that, by exerting, almoſt for the laſt time, his 
authority as preſident, he ſtopped this ſhocking 
queſtion, which would have certainly led to that 
ſhocking cataſtrophe, the murder of a defenceleſs 
princeſs, which many people fufpect was in- 
tended by the cabal. | 

The army of male and female filling were wth 
beginning to enter Verſailles, and from that time 
the confuſion was ſo great, that none of its hiſto- 
tians have deſcribed it very clearly. The gardes 
du corps are accuſed of provoking their enemies by 
ſome raſh a&ions, which are either denied or juſti- 
fied by their friends. It may be obſerved, once 
for all, that the indifference with which the patriots 
had treated the murders committed at Paris, had 
convinced the real or ſuppoſed ariſtocrats that 
they could hope for no protection from the laws, 
and that force alone muſt repel brutal force. We 
cannot, therefore, wonder if they are ſometimes 
liable to the imputation of beginning the attack 
when they once heard their lives threatened by 
the mob. But in this particular inſtance I do 
not find any ſufficient proof that the guards had 
recourſe to illegal violence. The garde nationale 
of Verſailles was rendered averſe to them, and partly 
from the inſinuations of a M. le Cointre, who was 
from the firſt their enemy and accuſer. The re- 
giment of Flanders had been gained by the double 
ſeduction of women and — The king, con- 

* | vinced 
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_ Anonymous- Vinced that their ſmall number could do * no 
Won 


real ſervice, ſent them poſitive orders not to fire, 


and about ſix o'clock ordered the greateſt part of | 


them to leave the town, while ſome few ſtill re. 
mained to guard the interior part of the palace, 
Whether in their retreat they: fired raſhly upon 
ſome of the banditti who inſulted them, or whether 
thoſe banditti fired purpoſely to throw on them 
the odium, ſeems uncertain; but the garde national: 


of Verſailles took the pretence to fire on the guards, 


exclaiming firſt that ſome of their men were 


wounded, .and vengeance was denounced on the 


regiment from all quarters. 

In the mean time the national aſſembly.» was 
filled with enraged women, who, by the mouth 
of their orator, M. Maillard, inveighed againſt the 
ariſtocrats, who occaſioned famine, and wore white 
cockades; and ſometimes. they . interrupted the 
debate with oaths and menaces. A deputation 
of the moſt decent of this party was ſent to the 
king, along with the preſident M. Mounier. The 
king received them kindly, and m the ſtrongeſt 
orders. that could be given, bor che . * en. 
ſupply of Paris. 


In the midſt of chis Ws cg the Bt im- 


portant of all poſſible tranſactions, the ſanction of 
the leading articles of * eee, was ſtill 
| under debate. 

Mounier was a ſecond time ſent te to Fl — 
demand the acceptation pure et fimple of the pro- 
| Pe articles. The king r it, and Mounier 

ES returned 


*. i 
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returned with this momentous act to the national Anonymous, 


aſſembly. No words can expreſs the extravagance. 
of the ſcene which then ſucceeded. The women 
had got completely intoxicated ; the deputies had 
moſtly fled from their bacchanalian fury; they crowd- 
ed in every part of the hall, filled the ſeats of the 
deputies, and even the preſident's chair itſelf. 
Under ſuch. auſpices and in ſuch company was the 
national conſtitution of France promulgated !- 
Republicans may doubtleſs deſpiſe the violation 
of aught ſo inſignificant in their eyes as a regal 
palace 3 ; but can they reflect without horror on 
this ſhameful violation of the majeſty of a republic ? 
America is the French model: Waſhington is their 
hero. Would Waſhington have <9 ſach 
inſults on legiſlation to go unpuniſnedꝰ 
Whilſt the | deputies were retreating to their 
homes, hoping the worſt was over, the unexpected 
news was brought that Fayette was marching to 
Verſailles with 30,000 men. Signals of muſquetry 


and rockets were heard and ſeen at a diſtance, and 


the hoarſe ſound of the drum which Mounier had | 
cauſed to be ſent through the ſtreets to ſummon 


the deputies to a ſecond- meeting, ſounded to the 
| affrighted inhabitants of Verſailles like 155 28 7 


of war. 
Fayette, however, 0 to d come wht pa- 


"cific intentions; he made his troops ſtop in the 


avenue of Verſailles, and ſwear fidelity to the king 
and to the laws; he preſented himſelf firſt before 


n then before the aſſembly, with the 


18 
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Anonymous appentitice bf. great ſubmiſſion and reſpect; he la 

mented to Mounier and his partiſans the meaſure, | «| 
which a powerful cabal had forced him into; and beh 
it was underſtood that a few ſubmiſſions from the cut 
gardes du corps, and their adopting the national upe 
cockade, would reconcile every thing. About tyo o 
or three in the morning he perſuaded Mounier o Sie. 
break up the aſſembly, and retire to reſt; which alt 
afterward proved to have been a fatal error. It ſitic 
is probable that the fears and fatigues of the diy WW **© 


had quite exhauſted him; but be ought to have 1 
reſiſted nature, and not have cloſed his eyes in qui 
ſleep when ruffians were waking for murder; and mo 
the aſſembly, who had ſat up one night for their the 
own protection, might have fat up another for the M 
protection of the king, a bar 
The diſmay and W of his court N 
— 'and-[ſfome: ſchemes; hid oven ba 


been propoſed of flight, which would certainly me 
have been followed by the king's depoſition. Mou- | of 
nier hints that he adviſed the king to give his pur: Wl * 
and fmple acceptation to the conſtitutional articles, Fo 

: 

the 
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though he himſelf thought many of them very 
faulty; but to reſiſt courageouſly the violent attempts 


: of the Parifians, and to call on the national aſſembly 
to affert their own freedom and the freedom of their of 
| ſovereign. It appears as if the king himſelf was defir- di. 

| ous that the queen ſhould retire to ſome place of 
fafety, and that an attempt was once made to ſend for | 
the royal carriages, which were ſtopped bythe people. but 
meh e nobly * and faid, She = le 
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« ſtay and die at the king's feet.” Her hh Anonymoun. | 


behaviour, whilft a furious mob was at intervals 
curſing her and calling out for her blood, is atteſted 


to have been firm and collected in the higheſt de- 
gree; nor does the eloquence of Mr. Burke inte- 


reſt one ſo much in her favour as the fimple depo- 


ſtion of her bedchamber woman, who ſays, that 


at two! o'clock, © La reine ſe coucba fort tranguille- 


« ment” — The queen went to bed with great tran- 
quillity.. So much coolneſs at fuch a dreadful 
moment diſplays an innate greatneſs of mind, which 
the influence of bad example bad warped, but 
could not annihilate . A ſcene was, i. WAH 
hand, which no firmneſs was able to reſiſt. | 
At ſix o'clock, a body of the ſame ruffians, who 
had left Paris the day before, broke with furious 


— 


menaces into the courts of the palace, ſeized two 


of the life guards on their poſts (Meſſ. de Huttes 
and Varicourt), dragged them into the outer court, 


and murdered them in the moſt cruel manner, 


their heads being ſevered from their bodies by 


the une xperienced hand of a ſelf-conſtituted exe- 
cutioner, one Nicolas, who, from the beginning 
of the troubles, had prided bimſelf in nn. 
or mangling the enemies of liberty. 175 | 
Another party ruſhed into the queen's 8 apart- 


Ld 


* Her mother's courage has been admired by al Europe; 


but Maria Thereſa was never for a moment in Haw" of her 
es: 


: - 


| ments, 
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Anonymous, ments, roating out “ That they * eat 1 
tr heart, and make a fricaſſee of her liver. ( beg 


my reader's pardon ; but it is neceſſary they ſhould 
fee Pariſian liberty in its true colours.) The cen- 


tinel, M. de Miomandre, after reſiſting a ' few 


minutes, opened the queen's door, and called out, 
Save the queen, her life is aimed at; I fland 
& alone againſt two thouſand tigers.” He was ſoon 
after deſperately wounded and left for dead, but 
crept away unſeen, and has ſince recovered. The 


' unhappy queen flew almoſt naked through the 


apartments, ftarting at the ſound of piſtols that 


were fired in the courts, and calling out to every 


guard whom ſhe ſaw, O my friends ! fave my 
life, ſave my children.“ It appears certain chat 
the attendants thought the life of the heir 10 the 


croum was in danger. The alarm ſpread faſt, the 


children were hurried 4 from their apartments, and 


brought to the king's feet, as their only chance of 
ſafety. Such was the reliance ſtill placed on the 


ſuperſtitious ee that F e pay ther 


king. | 
The king had * n by the noiſe, ad 


flew through a private paſſage to the queen's apart- 
ment, alone and unprotected, to defend her life. 


He was met by ſome of his guards, and eſcorted 


back to his « own | apartment, where he found her in 
* See 8 depoſitions 9: , 1 370, 375 5. 125 
4 Depoſition 158. 


256 
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cafety.. Some ſay ſhe fainted in his arms; but the 
circumſtances of their meeting do not appear in 
any of the depoſitions. 

What would have been the event hp he met 
the ruffians in their frantic career of blood, is hard 
to ſay; perhaps traditional ſuperſtition would have 

pleaded in vain ; perhaps it would have been as 
— a day for France, as ſome writers think the 
zoth of January is for England.. 

The murderers were now employed i in henking 
open an apartment, where the perſecuted life guards 
5 barricaded themſelves; when, in that critical 
moment, La Fayette and his officers appeared. 
The ruffians were with ſome difficulty perſuaded to 
defiſt—perfuaded and not forced; for the national 
guards would not uſe force againſt men whom 
they called their fellow-citizens; and ſome of them 
had ſeen from their poſts the murders of M. M. 

It may be objected to this implied ſimile, that there is a great 
difference between a murder by et * a . trial and 
execution. 

. Mitkas denn nt 
Charles the Firſt was murdered againſt the ſenſe of a large ma- 
jority of his people; the forms of juſtice were but a mockery ; 
he was not ſacrificed to the guilt of his former offences, but to 
the revenge of Cromwell and Ireton, whom he had mortally of- 
fended by chooſing to make peace with the preſbyterians rather 
than with the independants. Let us again hear Burnet, who 
vas ſufficieatly prejudiced againſt his cauſe and his memory: 

The king's trial and death was certainly one of the moſt 


* amazing ſcenes in hiſtory, The preſbyterians and the body 
* of the city were much againſt it, and were every where 


* faſting and praying for the king's preſervation.” 
: DE Huttes 


EO 
Anonymous. Huttes and Varicourt, without attempting to faye | 
them. Some other life guards had, I believe, 
been killed, and all were in danger ; all were | 
hunted from place to place by their enemies, like | 
the proteſtants after the Saint Bartelemi ; but thei 
+ particular eſcapes it were unneceſſary to relate. 
The king himſelf, attended by La Fayette, went 
through the palace, prev ns "an his guards tg 
| the mercy of the Pariſians, and declaring that they 
were unjuſtly accuſed. He now appeared on a | 
8 to repeat his interceſſion, and the mob 
violently called out for the queen. Fayette went 
to ſeek her. She heſitated for a moment, and 
aſked if her preſence was neceſſary to appeaſe the 
people“. He aſſured her it was. Then,“ ſaid 
ſhe, ** 1 will go, even if I was fure that I went u 
« execution” A dernier ſupplice. 
She did appear, bearing the dauphin in rl 
and the popular fury ſeemed a little appeaſed; 
although ſome of the ſpectators, whether truly or 
- falſely, till thought they ſaw amidſt the crowd, 
muſquets levelled at the queen's head . Preſently 
| a univerſal cry reſounded, To Paris, to Paris!” 
The whole royal Family were now at the mercy 
of the people; nor could la Fayette have inſured 
their lives, if they had appeared to heſitate. The 
king aſſented; papers were diſperſed around to 
convey theſe ridings to the crowd ; the melanevol 
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preparations- were ſoon made, and the royal bmi | 


ſet off, preceded by the bloody heads of their own 
guards, accompanied by  ruffians and infamous 
women in ſavage triumph, and eſcorted by ſome 
of the 3 obnoxious 12 n 
priſoners of war. Boca l nav) bs 
Mounier, Fe bad repoſed too much on L 
Fayette” s vigilance; was awakened at ciglit o'clock 
by theſe horrid tidings. His imagination pointed 
out to him the downfal of liberty, no leſs than that 
of monarchy. He haſtened to the aſſembly, and 
propoſed that they ſhould immediately reſort to 
the palace, hold their meeting in the great ſaloon 
n — wy 2 


ee. meet in we 


Mirabeau, ab: "ny Pg”? 2 more viple 
mus, was indecently eee Wee | 
trembled for their Wee a not utte er 
It was voted, that the national aſſembly was 1nſepara- 
ble from the king; and they went on debating, or 
pretending, to debate, on ſome trifling ſubject, hilſt 

The broken remnants of the middle party met 
the next evening under as much apprehenſion as 
che courtiers themſelves, convinced that their on 
lives were aimed at, that the freedom of the aſ- 


{embly was at an end, and that its laws would now 


ö be 


4a) 


= * Some te. 
ſolved to ſtay; Mounier «nd Lally Te re- 
ſolved to quit the afſembly. Fi 
Whether their determination was 
would form too long a diſcuſſion. —— life 
had been threatened by the mob, and therefore his 
enemies have accuſed him of fear. He ſays in his 
defence, that he had reſolved to ſtir up the pro- 
vince of Dauphiny to inſiſt that the national aſſem- 
bly ſhould not be held at Paris, and to declare 
that its decrees could not paſs as binding whilſt it 
voted-under the influence of a mob and an army; 
and other deputies, he ſays, profeſſed to have ſimi. 
alſo a matter of doubt; it might certainly have led 
ſo much deprecated. But his plan was ſoon diſ- 
puties had prepoſſeſſed the people's minds againſt 
him; and in a ſhort time this advocate for liberty 
was forced to leave France, to ſhelter himſelf from 
reſentment of that province, which but a few 
months min He has fince re. 
fided at Geneva, fully prepoſſeſ 
choly ſentiment, that all his efforts had only ended 
in enflaving France to the deſpotiſm Wer- in- 
ſtead of the deſpotiſm of royalty. 
I ſhould not have been ſo minute 2 . 
theſe little details, which Mr. Burke has already 
deſcribed, if they had not, from" tus relation, been 


e neee denied. 4 Al 74 af 
a . 3 I have 


\ 
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1 have advarived nothing but what is aflented  Anonymovs, 
upon the oath of eye · witneſſes, in the depoſition Ya | 


taken before the Chatelet, omitting whatever bears 
the appearance of hearſay report; and I know but 
of one material fact at iſue between the contending 
eon Whether or no the ruffians entered the 
queen's « hamber, ed her bed * aner 
lud firſt called che 3 of £ the dub to the 
he 6th of October, and thus compelled the national 
aſembly to order its authors to be proſecuted. 


There are three ſyſtems laid down with regard 
to this n ee e ay IG to the 


reader. d vino 
uns think; ee Anſwer 


to Burke, that the revolution was already ef- 


fected, and that the events of the gth and 6th of 


October added to every 0 ses 


* moſt perfect ĩnutility. D Lela ad 


Very different is the ſoiteinof che nba. 


Hiſtoire de la Revolution, who calls them fatal 


« days, if in reſpect to the bloody ſcenes which | 


© they preſented : happy days in reſpect 
* ſaved the king and the nation; extinguiſhec 

* torches of civil war, and ſtifled the — 
* formed againſt the . conſtitution 4. - If »theſe 
n ſuch near een tothe Revo 


+ Vol iii 5. 498, hb 


7 I have the oftener WF that — becauſe the 22 : 
. France once praiſed its impartiality, 


* | tion, 


| Anenymeun Tien, an author may then be excuſed if beh. 
ati tained his readers a little too long on their 
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tranſactions. May it not fairly be obſerved, "th 
-fimilar excuſe might ſerve for the contrivers of the 
maſſacres of St. Bartelemi—* We Catholics wer 
eee the nation, we wanted to ſtiſſe 
the conſpiracies of the minority, and the populy 
c fury went a little farther than we intended.” 
The third ſyſtem, eſpouſed both by the ariſtd. 
cratic and the moderate party, is, that two faction 
ent intentions. The republican levellers meant to 
put it entirely out of the power of king, nobles, 
or clergy, to defend any one of their rights, not 
only by arms, but even by legal reſiſtance. Ano- 
ther party, ſuppoſed to be headed by Mirabeau, 
was more favourable to monarchy, but wiſhed to 
change the monarch, and ſet up ſome phantom of 
power, under whoſe name Mirabeau and a fen 
more of the cabal ſhould govern with ſupreme au. 
thority. The object of the firſt party was to con- 
fine the king within the walls of Paris; the object 
of che ſe was to terrify him into flight; but i 
was the e af Hoek! to unite en. 
ſame means, ſedition and murder. 

The famine ſo oſten laid, to his a d 
rey is, by this ſyſtem, laid to the charge of 
theſe factions; for, ſays Mounier, could the cour- 
tiers wiſh to bring the enraged Pariſians to Ver- 
failles, when they had not troops enough even to 


— their flight? The famine ceaſed as ſoon a 
the 


* , 


2 


2 


ere 
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the king was lodged at Paris; ; another proof, ſay Anonymous, 
his advocates, that it was occaſioned by the rulers 
of the people, and not by a weak disjointed party, 
who could not thus have produced, and then par 
a ſtop to it by their word of command. | l 

The levelling party ſucceeded; the other ales 
more criminal, becauſe leſs Deassd by enthuſiaſm, 
were baffled, diſappointed, and reaped no other 
harveſt than diſgrace and mortification. 

The reader is left to n e che two > op- 
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7 STR BROOKE vorn 


JILL you permit me, Sir, to oe a con- 
jecture? Twenty years ago you would not 
bar thought of this revolution as you do now. In 


dee ſage caution I think may be diſcerned ſomething 


of the timidity of age; ſome traces perhaps of the 
ſtrong impreſſion made upon your vivid imagina. | 
tion by the violences to which you were an eye. 
witneſs in the ſummer of 1780. In your dread of 
diſorder and miſrule you would counſel rather to | 


bear the ills we have, of what magnitude ſoever, 


quenvis durare laborem, than fly to others that we 
kno not of. Tour reſolution is ſicklied o'er 
s with the pale caſt of mon.” 

As the ſource of the revolution in France ſeems to 
haye been purer, ſo its proceſs has hitherto appeared 
milder than any in ancient or modern ſtory. The 
Journal of the ſiege of Londonderry furniſhes more 
horrors than all that we know of this great event. 
A few obnoxious heads and ſome voluntary baniſh- 
ments have been the only ſacrifices to vengeance 
and the infernal gods. Nor can theſe be fairly at- 
tributed to any new ſpirit infuſed into the people 
by the diſorder of the times. The execution of | 
M. Foulon cannot be compared for atrocity with 
that of the marechale dA ncre, or the maſſacre of 
the king s guards with the night of St. Bartholo- 


ow And yet theſe happened before the baleful 
| | atmoſ pherc 
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chi of philoſophy, the azoze® in which no Sir 
virtuous or  ſalutary prejudice can continue to 
breathe, had poiſoned the minds of men; when 
thoſe very principles of loyalty and gallantry whoſe 
fall you ſo e ene e in n erer 
dian ſplendour. 

The humiliation of a king, and the terror of a 
queen, form under your pencil a very pathetic 
picture; a tragic and affecting leſſon of the inſta- 
bility of human greatneſs. You ſeem to conſider 
theſe great perſonages, what in the day of their 
proſperity they are always ready enough to con» 


fider themſelves, as above vulgar humanity. In 


their ſufferings I fear they found that they were 
mere mortals. © For my part, fo far from looking : 
upon thoſe who are born to crowns as being of a 
ſuperior nature, T think they have not the common 
chance with the reſt of mankind. It is out of our 
weakneſſes and wants, the ſweet intercourſe of ſer- 
vices and benefits, that all the ſocial ties of charity 


and benevolence are formed. Men will feel for 
others what they apprehend for themſelves; 


—— Non ignara mali, miſeris ſuccurrere diſco— 


They will labour to obtain a ſuperior rank among 
their fellow mortals by ſuperiority in learning, or 
wiſdom, or courage, or uſefulneſs, or virtue. But 
kings, as they are above the ſocial neceſſities, ſo 
they are above the ſocial feelings of life, Having 


no equal, they can have no friend nor no competitor; 


Page 132. N | 
T4 and 


OY and ſtanding on the pinnacle of greatiieſs, to labour 
Booby 
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for any higher elevation hy che. common means of 
00 hue unto the rainbow, or penn 
of ah bmw os of hen to pk 
« _—a waſteful and ridiculous —— 5 1 
As to the unhappy beauty whoſe char 
"dim. to be recorded in the ſweet rain pry your 
eloquence, I moſt ſincerely join with you in pity- 
ing her diſtreſs, becauſe I conceive it muſt be very 
poignant. When you go forth the knight of this 
fair unfortunate, I ſhall be proud to be your ſquire. 
In the mean time I do very truly hope, that together 


with the dignity of ſentiment. becoming her high 


birth and ſtation, ſhe alſo enjoys the heartfelt ſatiſ. 
faction to reflect that ſhe. has not by her own con- 
duct contributed to her own; misfortunes; that it i 
over her diſtreſſes ; only, and not ver Aer ar. 
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The Courosrriox _ Cav of the 
| Narioxar ASSEMBLY, | 


is BURKE. 


IHE 7 2 of. the 3 af- 
ſembly, as it now ſtands, is exceptionable 
enough: but the materials of which, in a great 
meaſure, it is compoſed, is of ten thouſand 
times greater conſequence than all the formalities 


in the world. If we were to know nothing of this 


aſſembly but by its title and function, no colours 
could paint to the 1 imagination any ching more ve- 
nerable, In chat light the mind ofan enquirer, ſubdued 
by ſuch an awful image as that of the virtue and 
wiſdom of an whole people collected into a focus, 
would pauſe, and heſitate in condemning things even 
of the very worſt aſpect. Inſtead of blameable, 


they would only appear myſterious.— But no name, 


no power, no function, no artificial inſtitution 
whatſoever, can make the men, of whom any ſyſtem 
of authority is compoſed, any Mher than God, and 


Aru, and education, And their habits of life have 
made 


Reflections 


on the Re- 


volution in 
France. 


— — 


— 


— have not to give. Virtue and wiſdom may be the 


objects of their choice; but their choice confers 
neither the one nor the other on thoſe upon whom 
they lay their ordaining hands. They have not 


the engagement of nature, they have not the 20 


miſe of revelation for any ſuch powers. 

woes I had read over the liſt of the perſons and 
deſcriptions elected into the tiers #tat, nothing 
which they afterwards did could appear aſtoniſhing, 
Among them, indeed, I ſaw ſome of known rank; 
ſome of ſhining talents ; but of any practical ex- 
perience in the ſtate, not one man was to be found, 
The beſt were only men of theory. But whateyer 


TY the diſtinguiſhed few may have been, it is the ſub. 
© eee ſtance and maſs of the body which conſtitutes i its 
character, and muſt finally determine its direction. 


In all bodies ,; thoſe who will lead, muſt alſo, in a 


conſiderable degree iy follow. They muſt conform 


their propoſitions to the taſte, talent, and diſpoſi- 
tion of thoſe whom they wiſh to conduct: there- 
fore, if an aſſembly i 18 viciouſſy or ſeebly compoſed 
in a very great part of it, nothing but ſuch a ſu- 


preme degree of virtue as very rarely appears in the 


world, and for that reaſon cannot enter into calcu- 
lation, 4 will prevent the men. of talents diſſeminated 
through. it from becoming only the expert inftry- 
ments of abſurd projects If what is the more 
likely eyent, inſtead of that unuſual degree of 
virtue, they ſhould be actuated by finiſter ambi- 

HY awe 6 a luſt of mergtricious glory, chen the feeble 
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part of the aſſembly, to whom at firſt POT Mr. Burke. 
becomes in its turn the dupe and inſtrument f. 
their deſigns. In this political traffick the leaders 
will be obliged to bow to the ignorance of their 
. followers, and the followers to become ſubſervient 
to the worſt deſigns of their leaders. | 
| To ſecure any degree of ſobriety in the propoſi- 
tions made by the leaders in any public aſſembly, 
they ought to reſpect, in ſome degree perhaps to fear, 
thoſe whom they conduct. To be led any otherwiſe — 
than blindly, the followers muſt be qualified, if not for 
actors, at leaſt for judges ; they-muſt alſo be judges 
of natural weight and authority. Nothing can 
ſecure a ſteady and maderate conduct in ſuch aſ- 
ſemblies, but that the body of them ſhould be 
reſpectably compoſed, in point of condition in life, 
of permanent property, of education, and of ſuch 
| habits as enlarge and liberalize the underſtanding, 
In the calling of the ſtates- general of France, the 
firſt thing which ſtruck me, was a great departure 
from the ancient courſe. I found the repreſentation 
for the third eftate compoſed of ſix hundred per- 
ſons. They were equal in number to the repreſen- 
tatives of both the other orders. If the orders were 
to act ſeparately, the number would not, beyond 
the conſideration of the expence, be of much mo- 
ment. But when it became apparent that the 
three orders were to be melted down into one, the 
policy and neceſſary effect of this numerous repre- 
ſentation became obvious. A very ſmall deſertion 
eee muſt throw the 
070 power 


* 


d Y 


of ſtewards of petty local juriſdictions, country at- 

tornies, notaries, and the whole train of the miniſ- 
ters of municipal litigation, the fomentors and con- 
ductors of the petty war of village vexation. From 
the moment ] read the lift I ſaw diſtinctly, and very 
nearly as it has happened, all that was to follow. 


6G 


Mr. Burke. power of both into the hands of the third. In fa, 
me whole power of the ſtate was ſoon reſolved into 


that body. Its due compoſition became ren 


of infinitely the greater importance. 

Judge, Sir, of my ſurpriſe, when I Sunn tha 
a very great pre 50rtion of the aſſembly (a majority, 
J believe, of the members who attended) was com- 


_ poſed of practitioners in the law. It was compoſed 


not of diſtinguiſhed magiſtrates, who had given 
pledges to their country of their ſcience, prudence, 


and integrity; not of leading advocates, the glory 
of the bar; not of renowned profeſſors. in univerſi- 
ties; but for the far greater part. as it t mpſt in 


ſuch a number, of the inferior, unlear 


cal, merely inſtrumental members of chip kites | 
There were diſtinguiſhed exceptions; but the gene- 


ral compoſition was of obſcure provincial advocates, 


Tube degree of eſtimation in which any profeſſion 
is held becomes the ſtandard: of the eftimation in 
which the profeſſors hold themſelves. Whatever 


the perſonal merits of many individual lawyers 
might have been, and in many it was undoubtedly 


very conſiderable, in that military kingdom, no 
part of the proſeſan had bœn much regarded, 


Bee the higheſt of all, who often united to their x 


profeiong' 


profeſſional offices great * ſplendour, and v were Mr. Burke. 
inveſted with great power and authority, "Theſe 
certainly were highly reſpected, and even with no 


ſmall degree of awe. The next rank was not much 
eſteemed ;; . N 


e 4 0 3 
Whenever the ſupreme enduring? is inveſted!" ina 


5 wid ſo compoſed, it muſt evidently;produce'the' 


conſequences of ſup em > authority placed in the 
hands of men not taught habitually to reſpe& them- 
ſelves; who had no previous fortune in character 
at ſtaxe; who could not be expected to bear with 
moderation, or to conduct with diſcretion; a power 
which they themſelves, more than any others, muſt 
be ſurpriſed to find in their hands. Who could 


flatter himſelf that theſe; men, ſuddenly, and, as 


it were, by enchantment, ſnatched from the hum- 
bleſt rank of ſubordination, would not be intoxi- 
cated with their unprepared greatneſs? Who could 
| conceive, that men who are habitually meddling, 

_ daring, ſubtle, active, of litigious diſpoſitions and 
unquich minds, would eafily fall back into their 

old condition of obſcure: contention, and laborious, 
low, unprofitable chicane? Who could doubt but 
that, at any expence to the ſtate, of which they 


underſtood nothing, they muſt purſue their private 


intereſts, which they underſtood but too well ? It 

was not an event depending on chance or contin- 
gency. It was inevitable; it was neceſſary; it was 
planted in the nature of things. They muſt join 
(if their capacity did not permit them to lad) in 
VOIR : any 


n 
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Mr. Burke. 2 which could proture to them 4 litigiots ; 


" conſtitution; which could lay open to them thoſe 


ihnumerable lucrative jobs which follow in the train 
of all great convulfions and revolutions in the ftate, 
and particularly in all great and violent: permuts 
tions of property. Was it to be expected that they 


would attend to the ſtability of property, whoſe 


exiſtence had always depended upon - whatever 
rendered property queſtionable, ambiguous, and 
inſecure ? Their objects would be enlarged with 
their elevation, but their diſpoſition and habits, 


ET Ng aur eee e 


remain the ſame. 
Well ! bur theſs men were t de empted ih 
teftrained by other deſcriptions, of more ſober 


minds, and more enlarged underftandings. Were 


they then to be awed by the ſuper-eminent oy 
rity and awful dignity of an handful of country 
clowns, who have ſeats in that aſſembly, ſome of 
whom are ſaid not to be able to read and write? 


and by not a greater number of traders, who, though 


ſomewhat more inſtructed, and more conſpicuous 


in the order of ſociety, had never known any thing 
beyond their counting-houſe ? No! both theſe de- 
ſcriptions were more formed to be overborne and 


ſwayed by the intrigues and artifices of lawyers, 
than to become their counterpoiſe. With fuch a 
dangerous diſproportion, the whole muſt needs be 
governed by them. To the faculty of law was 
joined a pretty conſiderable proportion of the fa- 
culty of medicine. This faculty had not, apy 
nk "1 | more 
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more chan that of the laur, poſſeſſed in France its Mr Burke. 
juſt eſtimaton. Its profeſſors therefore muſt have N 


the qualities of men not babituated to ſentiments 
of dignity. But ſuppoſing they had ranked as 
they: ought to do, and as with us they do actually, 
W of ſick beds are not the academies for 
forming ſtateſmen and legiſlators. Then came the 
dealers in ſtocks and funds, who muſt be eager, at 
any expence, to change their ideal paper wealth for 
the more ſolid ſubſtance of land. To theſe were 
joined men of other deſcriptions, from whom as 
little knowledge of or attention to the intereſts of a 
great ſtate was to be expected, and as little regard 
to che ſtability of any inſtitution; men formed to 
be inſtruments, not controuls. Such in general 
was the compoſition of the v iers tat in the national 
aſſembly; in which were ſcarcely to be perceived 
the ſlighteſt traces uf en eee, 
intereſt of the country. | 
We know that the Britiſh neus nne 
without ſhutting its doors to any merit in any claſs, 
is, by the ſure operation of adequate cauſes, filled | 
with every thing illuſtrious in rank, in deſcent, in 
| hereditary and in acquired opulence, in cultivated 
talents, in military, civil, naval, and politic diſ- 
tinction, that the country can afford. But ſup- 
poſing, what hardly can be ſuppoſed as a caſe, that 
the houſe of commons ſhould be compoſed in the 
ſame manner with the tiers état in France, would 
this dominion of chicane be borne with patience, 
or even — without horror ? God forbid I 
ſhould 


—.— . which is another prieſthood, adminiſtering 
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1 te any thing derogatory to that pes 


the rites of ſacred juſtice. / But whilſt I revere men 
in the functions which belong to them, and would 
do as much as one man can do, to prevent their 
excluſion from any, I cannot; to flatter them, give 
the lie to nature. They are good and uſeful in 
the compeſition ; they muſt be miſchievous if they 
preponderate ſo as virtually to become the whole, 


Their. very excellence in their peculiar functions 
may be far from a qualification for others. It can- | 


not eſcape obſervation, that when men are too much 
confined to profeſſional and faculty habits, and, as 
it were, inveterate in the recurrent employment of 
qualified for whatever depends on the knowledge 
of mankind, on experience in mixed affairs, on a 
comprehenſive connected view of the various com- 
* plicated external and internal intereſts. which go to 
the formaties of. char. wig OE 
a 148} 
id all, if che bane 4 commans were to r 


an wholly. profeſſional and faculty compoſition, 


what is the power of the houſe of commons, cir- 
cumſcribed and ſhut in by the immoveable barriers 
of laws, uſages, poſitive rules of doctrine and prac- 
tice, counterpoized by the chouſe of lords, and 


every moment of its exiſtence at the diſcretion of 


the crown to continue, prorogue, or diſſolve us? 

The power of the houſe of commons, direct or in- 
. is indeed great; * long may it he able to 
. F PRI 
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added its greatneſs, and the ſpirit WIE to Mr. Burke. 
true greatneſs, at the full; and it will do ſo, a 


long as it can keep the breakers of law in India 

tom becoming the makers of law for England. 
The power, however, of the houſe of commons, 
| when leaſt diminiſhed, is as a drop of water in the 
ocean, compared to that reſiding in a ſettled ma- 
jority of your national aſſembly. That aſſembly, 
fnce the deſtruction of the orders, has no funda- 
mental law, no ſtrict convention, no reſpected 


uage to reſtrain, it. Inſtead of finding themſelves 


obliged to conform to a fixed conſtitution, they 
have a power to make a conſtitution which ſhall 


conform to their deſigns, Nothing in heaven or 


upon earth can ſerve as a controul- on them. 
What ought to be the heads, the hearts, the diſ- 


poſitions, that are qualified, or that dare, not only 


to make Jaws under a fixed conſtitution, but at 
one heat to ſtrike out a totally new conſtitution 
tor a great kingdom, and in every part of it, from 
the monarch on the throne to the veſtry of a 
pariſh ? But“ foels ruſh in where. angels fear to 
* tread.” In ſuch a ſtate of unbounded power, 
for undefined and undefinable purpoſes, the evil 
of a moral and almoſt phyſical inaptitude of the 
man to the function muſt be the greateſt we can 
conceive to hap pen in the management of en . 
ain, ic 2, 

Having, caiddined this e of the! third 
eſtate as it ſtood in its original frame, I took a 


riew of the en of the e clergy.” There 
by U | too 
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 Mr-Burke. too it appeared, that full as little regard was hat 1 
to the general ſecurity of property, or to the ap. pre 
© tirude of the deputies for their public purpoſe, Wl b 
in the principles of their election. That election , 


was ſo contrived as to fend a very large propor. 
tion of mere country curates, to the great and 
arduous work of new modelling a ſtate ; men who 
never had ſeen the ſtate ſo much as in a picture; 
men who knew nothing of the world beyond the 
| bounds of an obſcure village; who, immerſed in 
hopeleſs poverty, could regard all property whe- 
ther ſecular or ecclefiaſtical, with no other eye 
than that of envy ; among whom muſt be many, 
who, for the finalleſt hope of the meaneſt divi- 
dend in plunder, would readily join in any at. 
tempts upon a body of wealth, in which they 
could hardly look to have any ſhare, ex- 
cept in a general ſcramble. Inſtead of balancing 
the power of the active chicaners in the other 
aſſembly, theſe curates muſt neceſſarily become 
che active coadjutors, or at beſt: the paſſive in- 
ſtruments of thoſe by whom they had been ha- 
bitually guided in their petty village concerns. | 
They too could hardly be the moſt conſcientious 
of their kind, who, preſuming upon their incom- 
petent underſtanding, could intrigue for a truſt 
which led them from their natural relation to 
their flocks, and their natural ſpheres of action, 
* to undertake the regeneration of kingdoms. I 
preponderating weight being added to the force 
Ro the body of  chicane in the tiers état, com- 


— 
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gerd that momentum ef ignfaice, raſbineſs, techie 
preſumption, and luſt of punder, which nothing — 
has been able to reſiſt. 

To obſerving men it muſt have appeared from 
the beginning, that the majority of the third 
eſtate, in conjunction with ſuch a deputation 
from the clergy as I have deſcribed, whilſt it 

purſued the deſtruction of the nobility, lt 
heriadly become ſubſervient to the wort de- 
fgns of individuals in that claſs. In the ſpoil 
and humiliation of their own order, theſe. indi- 
viduals would poffeſs a ſure fund for the Pay « of 
their new followers. To' ſquander away the 
objects which made the happineſs of their fel 
x ſows, would be to them no ſacrifice at all. | 
Turbulent, diſcontented men of quality, in pro- 
1 portion as they ar e puffed up with perſonal pride 
: and arrogance, generally def piſe their own or- 
c 
. 


der. One of the firſt ſymptoms: they diſcover 

of a ſelfiſh and miſchievous ambition, is a Pro- 

fligate diſregard of a dignity which they par- 
, fake with others. To be attached to the ſubdi- 
viſion, to love the little platoon we belong to in 
| beter is the firſt principle (the germ as it were) 
of public affections. It is the firſt link in the ſe- 
nes by which we proceed towards a love to our 
country and to mankind, The intereſts of that 
portion of ſocial arrangement is a truft in the 


1 hands of all thoſe who compoſe it; and as none 3 : 
4 BE bad men would juſtif/ it in abuſe, none but | 
4] = 5 a NL rraitors 
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2 traitors would barter it away for their own! Perſonal 


advantage. | 

There were, in the time _ our cell Goukle: 
in England (I do not know whether you have any 
ſuch i in your afſembly in France) ſeveral-perſons, 
like the then earl 'of Holland, who by them- 
ſelves or their families had brought an odium 
on the throne, by. the prodigal diſpenſation of 
its bounties towards them,. who afterwards joined 
in the rebellions. ariſing. from the diſcontents of 
which they were themſelves the cauſe ; men wh 
| helped to ſubyert that throne. to which, they 
owed, ſome of them, their exiſtence, others all 
chat power which they employed to ruin their 
benefactor. If any bounds are ſet to the raps- 
cious demands of that ſort of people, or that 
others are permitted to partake in the objects 
they would engrols, revenge and envy ſoon fill 
up the craving void that is left in their avarice. 
Confounded by the complication of diſtempered 
paſſions, their reaſon is diſturbed, their views 
become vaſt and perplexed z to others incxpli- 
cable; to themſelves uncertain. They find, on 
all ſides, bounds to their unprincipled ambition in 
any fixed order of things. But in the fog and 
haze of confuſion all is calarged, and d appears \ with- 

out any limit. 
When men of rank Kieridice all ideas of dig- 
nity to an ambition without a diſtinct object, 
and work with low inſtruments and for low ends, 
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the whole compoſition becomes low and baſe. Mr.Burke. 
Does not ſomething like this now appear in — — 
France? Does it not produce ſomething ig- 


noble and inglorious? a kind of meanneſs in 
all the prevalent policy? a tendeney in all that 
is done to lower along with individuals all the 
dignity and importance of the ſtate? Other © 
volutions have been conducted by perſons, who, 
whilſt they attempted or effected changes in 
the commonwealth, ſanct ified their ambition 
by advancing the dignity of the people whoſe 
peace they troubled, T hey had long views. 
They aimed at the rule, not at the deſtruction 
of their country. They were men of great 
civil, and great military talents, and if the ter- 
ror, the ornament of their age. They were not 
like Jew brokers contending with each other who 
could beſt remedy with fraudulent circulation” 
and depreciated paper the wretchedneſs and ruin 
brought on their country by their degenerate 
councils. The compliment made to one of the 
great bad men of the old ſtamp (Cromwell) by 
his kinſman, a favourite poet of that time, ſhewƷs 
what it was he propoſed, and what. indeed to a 
great degree he bp in the een of 


4 Still as you riſe, the fate, exalted too, 1 
Finds no diſtemper whilſt 'tis chang'd by you3 * 
s Chang'd like the world's great ſcene, when without noiſe 
The riſing ſun night's s vulgar lights deſtroys.” "30; 


Theſe diſturbers were not ſo much ke men 
93 uůlurping 
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J uſurping. power, as aſſerting their natural place 
= — in ſociety. Their riſing was to illuminate and 
beautify the world. Their conqueſt over their 
competitors was by outſhining them. The hand 
that, like a deſtroying angel, ſmote the country, 


communicated to it the force and energy under 


which it ſuffered. I do not ſay (God forbid), 1 
do not ſay, that the virtues of ſuch men were to 

be taken as a balance to their crimes ; but they 
' were ſome corrective to their effects. Such Was, 
as I faid, our Cromyell. Such were your whole 
xace of Guiſes, Condes and Colignis. Such the 
Richlieus, who in more quiet times ated in the 
ſpirit of a civil war. Such, as better men, and 
in a leſs dubious cauſe, were your Henry the IVth 
and your Sully, though nurfed in civil confuſions, 
and not wholly without ſome of their taint. It 
is a thing to be wondered at, to ſee how yery 
ſoon France, when ſhe had a moment to reſpire, 
recovered and emerged from the longeſt and 
moſt dreadful civil war that ever was known in 
any nation. Why? Becauſe, among all their 
maſſacres, they had not ſlain the mind in their 


country. A conſcious dignity, a noble pride, 3 


generous ſenſe of glory and emulation, was not 


extinguiſhed. On the contrary, it was. kig- | 


dled and inflamed. The, organs alſo of the 
ſtate, however ſhattered, exiſted. All the prizes 
of honour and virtue, all the rewards, all the 
diſtinctions, remained. But your preſent con- 
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of life itſelf. Every perſon in your country, in a MeBurke: 
ſtuation to be actuated by a principle of honour, 
is diſgraced and, degraded, and can entertain na 
ſenſation of life, except in a mortified and hu. 
miliated indignation. But this generation will 
quickly paſs, away. The next generation of the 
nobility will reſemble the artificers and clowns, 

and money-jabbers, uſurers, and Jews, who. will 
be always their . fellows, ſometimes their maſters, 
Believe me, Sir, thoſe. who attempt to level, 
never equalize, In all ſocieties, conſiſting af 
various deſcriptions of citizens, ſome deſcription 
muſt be uppermoſt, The levellers. therefore 
only change and pervert, the natural order af 
things; they load. the edifice of ſociety, by ſet - 
ting up in the air what the ſolidity of the ſtrug- 
ture requires. to he on the ground. The afſo- 
ciations of taylors and carpenters, of which the 
republic (of Paris for inſtance) is compoſed, 
cannot be equal to the ſituation, into which, by 
the worſt of uſurpations, an uſurpatian on the 
prerogatives of nature, you attempt to force them. 

The chancellor of France at the opening of 
the ſtates, aid, in a tone of oratorial flouriſh, that 
all occupations. were honoyrable, If he meant 
only, that no honeſt employment was. diſgrace- 
ful, he would not have gone beyond the truth, 
But in aſſerting that any thing is honourable, we 
imply ſome diſtinction in its favour. The occu- 
pation of an hair-drefler, or of a working tallow- 
n. cannot be a matter of honour to any. 

| „„ 


tas) 


I Bube. perſon to ſay nothing of a number of other more 
— ſervile employments. Such deſcriptions of men 


ought not to ſuffer oppreſſion from the ſtate; 


but the tate ſuffers oppreſſion, if ſuch as they, 


either individually or collectively, are permitted 
to rule. In this you think you are combating pre- 
Jules, but you are at war with nature *. | 
I do not, my dear Sir, conceive you to be of 
that ſophiſtical captious ſpirit, or of that uncan. 
dict dulneſs, as to require, for every general ob- 
ſervation or ſentiment, an explicit detail of the 
correctives and exceptions, which reaſon will pre- 
ſume to be included in all the general propoſitions 
which come from reaſonable men. You do not 


ehe, chat 1 wiſh to confine : power, _— 


it Eedlelaficns; chap. xxxvili. verſe 24. 25. 4 The ml. 
es dom of a learned man cometh by opportunity of leiſure: 
< and he that hath little buſineſs ſhall become wiſe.” Hoy 
« can he get wiſdom that holdeth the. plough, and that glo- 
« rieth in the goad; that driveth oxen; and is occupied in 
« their labours ; and whoſe talk is of bullocks ? ? 

Ver. 27. © So every carpenter and wok. nager that labo 
es eth night and day.” K&K. 

Ver. 33. They ſhall not be ſought for 5 in public cout 
e nor fit high in the congregation : they ſhall not fit on the 
é judges ſeat, nor underſtand the ſentence of judgment: 
they cannot declare juſtice and judgment, and they * hal 
not be found where parables are ſpoken.” . 

Ver. 34. But they will maintain the ſtate of the world. * 


I do not determine whether this book be canonical, as the 


Gallican church (till lately) has conſidered it, or apocryphal, 
as Sad it is __ 1 am fare * en a You deal of 
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dad diſtinction to blood, and names, and titles, Mr Bucks: 


; No, Sir. There is no qualification for govern- 

j ment, but virtue and wiſdom, actual or preſump- 

; tive, Wherever they are actually found, they > 

1 have, in whatever ſtate, condition, profeſſion or 

? rade, the paſſport of Heaven to human place 
and honour. Woe to the country which would 

f madly and impiouſly reject the ſervice of the 

5 talents and virtues, civil, military, or religious, 7 

. that are given to grace and to ſerve it; and 

3 would condemn to obſcurity every thing formed 

F do diffuſe luſtre and glory around a ſtate. Woe 

s to that country too, that paſſing into the oppo- 

t ſite extreme, conſiders a low education, a mean 

„ eontracted view of things, a ſordid mercenary - 
occupation, as a preferable title to command. 

lf Every thing ought to be open; but not indif- 

3  ferently to every man. No rotation; no appoint- 

ment by lot; no mode of election operating in 

. the ſpirit of ſortition or rotation, can be gene- 


rally good in a government converſant in ex- 
. tenſive objects. Becauſe they have no tendency, 
direct or indirect, to ſelect the man with a view to 
che duty, or to accommodate the one to the other. 
do not heſitate to ſay, that the road to eminence 
and power, from obſcure condition, ought not to 
be made too eaſy, nor a thing too much of courſe, 
# If rare merit be the rareſt of all rare things, 
a, it ought to paſs through ſome ſort of probation. 
The temple of honour ought to be ſeated on an 
eminence, If it be open through virtue, let it be 
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Mr.Burke, remembered too, that virtue is never tried but by 
w——— ſome difficulty, and ſome ſtruggle, | 
Nothing is a due and adequate repreſentation 
of a ſtate, that does not repreſent its ability, az 
well as its property, But as ability is 3-Tigaroug 
and active principle, and as property is fluggiſh, 
inert, and timid, it never can he ſaſe from the 
invaſions of ability, unleſs it be, out of all Pro- 
portion, predominant in the repreſentation, I 
muſt be repreſented too in great maſſes of accu 
mulation, or it is not rightly protected. The 
characteriſtic eſſence of property, formed out of 
the combined principles of its acquiſition and 
confervation, is to be unequal: The great maſles 
therefore which excite envy and tempt rapacity, 
muſt be put out of the poſlibility of danger. 
_—: Then they form a natural rampart about the 
| leſſer properties in all their gradations, The 
ſame quantity of property, which is by the natural 
courſe of things divided among many, has ud 
the ſame operation. Its defenfive power is weak 
ened as it is diffuſed. In this diffuſion each 
man's portion is leſs than what, in the eagerneſs 
of his deſires, he may flatter. himſelf to obtain by 
diffipating the accumulations of others, The plun - 
der of the few would indeed give but a ſhare in- 
canceivably ſmall in the diſttibution to the many, 
But the many are not capable of making this cal 
culation; and thoſe wha lead MA raping; ny 
intend this diſtribution. _ 
ks power of perpetuating our property Lt our. 
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families is one of the moſt valuable and intereſting Mr. Burke, 
circumſtances belonging to it, and that which tends "© 


the moſt ta the perpetuation of ſociety itſelf, It 
makes our weaknels ſubſervient to our virtue; it 
grafts benevolence even upon avarice. The poſ- 
ſeſſors of family r of the diſtinction which 
attends hereditary poſſeſſion (as moſt concerned in 
it) are the natural ſecurities for this tranſmiſſion. 
With ys, the houſe of peers is formed upon thig 

principle, It is wholly compoſed of hereditary 
property and hereditary diſtinction; and made 
| therefore the third of the legiſlature; and in the 
laſt event, the ſole judge of all property in all 
its ſubdiviſions, The houſe of commons too, 
though not neceſſarily, yet in fact, is always fa 
compoſed in the far greater part. Let thoſe 
large proprietors be what they will, and they 
have their chance of being amongſt the beſt, 
they are, at the very wort, the ballaſt in the veſſe] 
of the commonwealth. For though hereditary 
wealth, and the rank which goes with it, are 
too much idolized by creeping ſycophants, and 
the blind abject admirers of power, they are too 
raſhly ſlighted in ſhallow ſpeculations of the pe- 
tulant, aſſuming, ſhort · ſighted coxcombs, of phi- 
lolopby.. Some decent regulated pre- eminence, 
ſome preference (not excluſive appropriation) 
given to birth, is neither unnatural, a unyuſts 
nor impolitic. 

It is ſaid, that rwenty-four millions ande o 


prevail oper two hundred houſar my 
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Mr,Burke. if the conftitution of a kingdom be a problem of 
—_— arithmetic. This ſort of diſcourſe does 8 4 
enough with the lamp-poſt for its ſecond : 
men who may reaſon calmly it is ridiculous, Th 
will of the many, and their intereſt, -muſt very 
often differ ; and great will be the difference when 
they make an evil choice. A government of five 
hundred country attornies and obſcure curate 
is not good for twenty. four millions of men, 
though i it were choſen by eight and forty millions; 
nor 1s it the better for being guided by a dozen 
. of perſons of quality, who .have betrayed their 
truſt in order to obtain that power. At preſent, 
you ſeem in every thing to have ſtrayed out of 
the high road of nature. The property of France 
does not govern it, Of courſe property is de. 
ſtroyed, and rational liberty has no exiſtence, 
All you have got for the preſent is a paper circu- 
lation, and a ftock-jobbing conſtitution : and as 
to the future, do you ſeriouſly think that the terri- 
tory 'of France, upon the republican ſyſtem of 
eighty-three independent municipalities (to fay 
nothing of the parts that compoſe them) can ever 
be governed as one body, or can ever be ſet in 
motion by the impulſe of one mind ? When the 
national aſſembly has completed its work, it will 
have accompliſhed its ruin. Theſe common- 
wealths will not long bear a ſtate of ſubjection 
to the republic of Paris. They will not bear 
that this one body ſhould monopolize the cap- 
yup of the * and the dominion over the 
aſſemblj 
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affembly calling itſelf national. Each will keep Mr. Burkes 

is own. portion of the ſpoil of the church to 3 

ſelf; and it will not ſuffer. either that ſpoil, or 

the more juſt fruits of their induſtry, or the na- 

tural produce of their ſoil, to be ſent to ſwell 

the inſolence, or pamper the luxury of the me- 

chanics of Paris. In this they will ſee none of 

the equality, under the pretence of which they 

have been tempted 'to throw off their allegiance 

to their ſovereign, as well as the ancient con- 

ſtitution of their country. There can be no 

capital city in ſuch a conſtitution as they have 

lately made. They have forgot, that, when they 

framed democratic, governments, they had vir- 

tually diſmembered their country. The perſon 

whom they perſevere in calling king, has not 

power left to him by the hundredth part ſufficient 

to hold together this collection of republics. The 

republic of Paris will endeavour indeed to com- 
plete the debauchery of the army, and illegally 

to perpetuate the aſſembly, without reſort to its 

conſtituents, as the means of continuing its deſ- 

potiſm, It will make efforts, by becoming the 

heart of a boundleſs paper circulation, to draw 

every thing to itſelf ; but in vain. All this po- 

licy in the end amen, as it is, no, 


violent. 
] I can never 3 the ie afſembly a as 
any thing elſe than a voluntary affociation of men, 


. who have availed themſelves of circumſtances 
: to ſeize upon the power of the ſtate.— They have 
J «Hy 5 not 


Burke. not the ſanction and authority of the chatafty 
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under which they firſt met. They have aſſumed 
another of a very different nature; and have 
completely altered and inverted all the relations 
in which they originally ſtood. They do ict 
hold the authority they exerciſe under any confti- 
rutional law of the ſtate. They have departed 
from the inſtructions of the people by whom 
they were ſent; which inſttuctions, as the affenbly 
did not a& in virtue of any ancient uſage or ſettled 


law, were the ſole ſource of their authotity, The 


moſt conſiderable of their acts have not been done 
by great majorities; and in this ſoft of near diyi- 
fions, which carry only the conſtructive authority 
of the whole, ſtrangers! will confider reaſons "aa 
as reſolutions, | 
II they bad ſet Up this nd erperibentf overn 

ment as a neceffary ſubſtitute for an expelled ty- 
ranny, mankind would atiticipite the time of pte- 
ſeription, which, through long uſage, mellows into 
legality governments that were violent in their 
commencement. All thoſe who have affections 
which lead them to the conſervation of civil order 
would recognize, even in its cradle, the child 
as legitimate, which has been produced from thoſe 
principles of cogent expediency to which all 
juſt governments owe their birth, and on which 
they juſtify their continuance.” ut they will be 
late and reluctant in giving any ſort of coutitenarice 
to the operations of à power, which Has derived its 
birth from no law and no neceſſity; but which on 


the 
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the contrary has had its origin in thoſe vices uhd Mr. Burke. 
fniſter practices by which the ſocial union is oftett 


Jiſturbed and ſometimes deſtroyed. This afſernbly 
has hardly a yeat's preſcription. We have their 
own word for it that they have made a revolution. 
To make a revolution is a meaſtte which, prima 
fronte, requires an apology. To make a revolu- 
tion is to ſubvert the ancient ſtate of our coun- 
try; and no common reaſons are called for to juf- 
tify ſo violent a proceeding. The ſenfe of man- 
kind authorifes us to exatnine into the niode of 
acquiring new power, and to criticiſe on the uſe 
that is made of it with leſs awe and reverence than 
that which is uſually conceded to a way auch r re- 
We authority. 

In obtaining and ſecuring their power, the at- 
ſembly proceeds upon principles the moſt oppoſite 
from thoſe which appear to direct them in the uſe 
of it. An obſervation on this difference will let 
us into the true ſpirit of their conduct. Every thing 
which they have done, or continue to do, in order 
to obtain and keep their power, is by the moſt com- 
mon arts. They proceed exactly as their anceſtors 
of ambition have done before them. Trace them 
through all their artifices, frauds, and violences, you 
can find nothing at all that is new. They follow pre- 
cedents and examples with the punctilious exact- 
neſs of a pleader. They never depart an ĩota from 
the authentic formulas of tyranny and uſurpation. 
But in all the regulations relative to the publie 
good, the ſpirit has been the very reverſe of this, 

There 
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-becaoſe * Jefre of obtaining. and ſes fire, 

oer they are n earneſt; there {elf 

e beaten The public in. a fi 

becauſe about 4 = have no real ſoli. diſp 

* citude,. they abandon wholly to chanee; I ſay to pruc 
chance, beeauſe their ſchemes have nothing in hay 
experience to prove their tendency beneficial. Thi 

I We muſt always ſee with a . pity not unmixed ina 
with reſpect, the errors of thoſe who are timid and whe 
doubtful of themſelves with regard to points where. it in 
in the happineſs of mankind is concerned. But in diffi 
theſe gentlemen there is nothing of the tender emp 
parental ſolicitude which fears to cut up the infant beyc 
for the ſake of an experiment. In the vaſtneſs of land 

5 their promiſes, and the confidence of their predic- ficul 
tions, they far outdo all the boaſting of empirics. prem 
The arrogance of their pretenſions in a manner lator 
provokes and challenges us to an enquiry into ſelve 
their foundation. 5 1 | haud 

I am convinced that there a are men of Sonder- with 

able parts among the popular leaders in the na- kill, 
tional aſſembly. Some of them diſplay eloquence conf] 
in their ſpecches and their writings. This cannot WW 9uair 

be without powerful and cultivated talents, . But elo- | ſider 
quence may exiſt without a proportionale degree be ſi 
of wiſdom. When I ſpeak of ability, I am obliged derts 


to 


E 


vo diſtinguiſh. What they have done towards che Me. Burke 
ſupport of their ſyſtem beſpeaks no ordinary men. — 


In the ſyſtem, itſelf, taken as the ſcheme of a 
republic conſtructed for procuring the proſperity | 
and ſecurity of the citizen, and for promoting the 
ſtrength and grandeur of the ftate, I confeſs my- 
{elf unable to find out any thing which diſplays, in 
a fingle inſtance, the work of a comprehenſive and 


diſpoſing mind, or even the proviſions of a vulgar 4 


prudence. Their purpoſe every where ſeems to 
have been to evade and flip aſide from difficulty. 

This it has been the glory of the great maſters 
in all the arts to confront, and to overcome; and 
when they had overcome the firſt difficulty, to turn 
it into an inſtrument for new conqueſts over new 
difficulties; thus to enable them to extend the 
empire of their ſcience, and even to puſh forward 
beyond the reach of their original thoughts, the 

landmarks of the human underſtanding itſelf. dit 
ficulty is a ſevere inſtructor, ſet over us by the ſu- 
preme ordinance of a parental guardian and legiſ- 
lator, who knows us better than we know our- 

ſelves, as he loves us better too. Pater ipſe colenddi 
lad facilem eſe viam voluit. He that wreſtles 
with us ſtrengthens our nerves, and ſharpens our 
kill. Our antagoniſt is our helper. This amicable 
conflict with difficulty obliges us to an intimate ac- 
quaintance with our object, and compels us to con- 
ſider it in all its relations. It will not ſuffer us to 
be ſuperficial. It is the want of nerves of un- 
derſtanding for ſuch a taſk ; it is the degenerate 
*&; fondneſs 


* 


| (3.6 
Nr Burke. fondneſs for tricking ſhort · cuts, and little fallacioys 
—— facilities, that has in ſo many parts of the world 

created governments with arbitrary powers, They 

have created the late arbitrary monarchy of 
France. They have created the arbitrary republic 

, of Paris. With them defects in wiſdom are to 

be ſupplied by the plenitude of force. They get 
nothing by it. Commencing their labours on 4 
principle of ſloth, they have the common fortune of 

- Nlothful men. The difficulties which they rather 
had eluded than eſcaped, meet them again in their 
coufſe ; they multiply and thicken on them; they 
are involved, through a labyrinth of confuſed de. 

tail, in an induſtry without limit, and without di. 
rection; and, in concluſion, the whole of their 
work becomes feeble, vicious, and inſecure. 

It 1s this inability to wreſtle with difficulty which 
has obliged the arbitrary aſſembly of France to 
commence their ſchemes of reform with abolition 
and total deſtruQtion*. But is it in deftroying and 

: | | pulling 


| | | . \ 
* A leading member of the aſſembly, M. Rabaud de 8t. 
Etienne, has expreſſed the principle of all their proceedings as 
clearly as poſſible. Nothing can be more ſimple :—** Tour les di- 
 Blifſemens en France couronnent le malheur du peuple + pour le rendre 
heureus il faut le renouveller ; changer ſes idees; changer ſes bir; 
changer ſes meurs; . . « changer les hommes ; changer les choſe; 
changer les mots «'. « . « tout  detruire ; oui, tout detruire 5 puiſque 
tout oft @ recreer,” This gentleman was choſen preſident in an 
aſſembly not ſitting at the Quinze vingt, or the Petites Maiſons; 
and compoſed of perſons giving themſelves out to be rational 
beings ; but neither his ideas, language, or conduRt, differ in the 

| | ſmalleſt 
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pulling down that fkill is diſplayed ? Your mob r. Burke. 
can do this as well at leaſt as your aſſemblies. — 


The ſhalloweſt underſtanding, the rudeſt hand, is 
more than equal to that taſk. Rage and phrenzy 
will pull down more in half an hour, than pru- 


dence, deliberation, and foreſight can build up in 


an hundred years. The errors and defects of old 
eſtabliſhments are viſible and palpable. It calls 
for little ability to point them out; and where 
abſolute power is given, it requires but a word 
wholly to aboliſh the vice and the eſtabliſhment 
together. The ſame Jazy but reſtleſs diſpoſition, 
which loves ſloth and hates quiet, directs theſe poli- 


| ticians, when they come to work, for ſupplying 


the place of what they have deſtroyed. To make 
every thing the reverſe of what they have ſeen 
is quite as eaſy as to deſtroy. No difficulties oc- 
cur in what has never been tried. Criticiſm is 
almoſt baffled in diſcovering the defects of what 
has not exiſted ; and eager enthufiaſm, and cheat- 
ing hope, have all the wide field of imagination 
in which they may expatiate with little or no 


oppoſition. | 


At once to preſerve and to reform is quite ano- 


ther thing. When the uſeful parts of an old efta- 


bliſnment are kept, and what is ſuperadded is to be 
fitted to what is retained, a vigorous mind, ſteady 
perſevering attention, various powers of compari- 


ſmalleſt degree from the diſcourſes, opinions, and actions of thoſe 
within and without the aſſembly, who dire& the operations of 
the machine now at work in France, 7 
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VI Burke. ſon and combination, and the refources of an under. 


— ſtanding fruitful in expedients are to be exerciſed; 7 
they are to be exerciſed in a continued conflict 
with the combined force of oppoſite vices ; with the = 
obſtinacy that rejects all improvement, and the _ 
levity that 1s fatigued | and diſguſted with every 4 
thing of which it is in poſſeſſion. But you may 
object A proceſs of this kind is flow. It is o_ 
not fit for an aſſembly, which glories in perform- 1 
T ing in a few months the work of ages. Such a 1 . 
« mode of reforming poſſibly might take up many 1 
« years.” Without queſtion it might; and it 
ought. It is one of the excellencies of a method = 
in which time is amongſt the aſſiſtants, that its 3 
operation is ſlow, and in ſome caſes almoſt imper- | lead 
ceptible. If circumſpection and caution are a part 
of wiſdom, when we work only upon inanimate Pig 
matter, ſurely they become a part of duty too, 3 
when the ſubject of our demolition and conſtruc- ck 
tion is not brick and timber, but ſentient beings, We 
by the ſudden alteration of whoſe ſtate, condition, The 
and habits, multitudes; may be rendered miſerable. we 1 
But it ſeems as if it were the prevalent opinion in as J. 


Paris, that an unfeeling heart, and an undoubting 
confidence, are the ſole qualifications for a perfect a 
legiſlator. . Far different are my ideas of that high 


office. The true lawgiver ought to have an heart = 
full of ſenſibility. He ought to love and reſpect Ariſe: 
his kind, and to fear himſelf. It may be allowed vos 
to his temperament to catch his ultimate object great 
wich an intuitive glance; but his movements to- a lot 
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wards_ 
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wards it ought to be deliberate. Political arrange - Mr. Burke. 
ment, as it is a work for ſocial ends, is to be only 
wrought by ſocial means. There mind muſt con- 
ſpire with mind. Time is required to produce 
that union of minds which alone can produce all 
the good we aim at. Our patience will achieve 
more than our force. If I might venture to appeal 
to what 1s ſo much out of faſhion in' Paris, I mean 
to experience, I ſhould tell you, that in my courſe 
I have known, and, according to my meaſure, 
have co-operated with great men; and I have 
never yet ſeen any plan which has not been mended 
by the obſervations of thoſe who were much in- 
ferior in underſtanding to the perſon who took the 
lead in the buſineſs. By a flow but well-ſuftained 
progreſs, the effe& of each ſtep is watched ; the 
good or ill ſucceſs of the firſt, gives light to us in 
the ſecond; and ſo, from light to light, we are 
conducted with ſafety through the whole ſeries. 

We ſee, that the parts of the ſyſtem do not claſh, 
The evils latent in the moſt promiſing contrivances 
are provided for as they ariſe. One advantage is 
as little as poſſible ſacrificed to another. We com- 
penſate, we reconcile, we balance. We are en- 
abled to unite into a conſiſtent whole the various 
anomalies and contending principles that are found | 
in the minds and affairs of men. From hence 
ariſes, not an excellence in ſimplicity, but one far | ; 
ſuperior; an excellence in compoſition. Where the 
great intereſts of mankind are concerned through 
0 _ ſucceſſion of generations, that ſucceſſion | 
X 3 15 * 
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I nuke. ought to be admitted into ſome ſhare in the coun. 
dis which are ſo deeply to affect them. If juſtice 


requires this, the work itſelf requires the aid of 


more minds than one age can furniſh. It is from 


this view of things that the beſt legiſlators have 
been often ſatisfied with the eftabliſhment of ſome 
ſure, ſolid, and ruling principle in government; 
a power like that which ſome of the philoſophers 
have called a plaſtic nature; and having fixed the 
principle, they have left it afterwards to its own 
operation, 

To proceed in this manner, that is, to > iu 
with a preſiding principle, and a prolific energy, 
15 with me the criterion of profound wifdom. What 
your politicians think the marks of a bold, hardy 
genius, are only proofs of a deplorable want of 
ability. By their violent haſte, and their defiance 
of the proceſs of nature, they are delivered over 
blindly to every projector and adventurer, to every 
alchymiſt and empiric. They deſpair of turning 
to account any thing that is common. Diet is 
nothing in their ſyſtem of remedy. The worſt of 
it is, that this their deſpair of curing common diſ- 


tempers by regular methods, ariſes not only from 


defect of comprehenſion, but, I fear, from ſome 
malignity of diſpofition. Your legiſlators ſeem to 
have taken their opinions of all profeſſions, ranks, 
and offices, from the declamations and buffooneries 
of ſatyriſts; who would themſelves be aſtoniſhed 
if they were held to the letter of their own deſcrip- 

tions. By liſtening only to theſe, your leaders re- 


C ann } 


ard all things only on the fide of their vices and Mc.Burke: 
faults, and view thoſe vices and faults under every 


colour of exaggeration. It is undoubtedly true, 
though it may ſeem paradoxical ; but in general, 
thoſe who are habitually employed in finding and 
diſplaying faults, are unqualified for the work of 
reformation : becauſe their minds are not only un- 
furniſhed with patterns of the fair and good, but 
by habit they come to take no delight in the con- 
templation of thoſe things. By hating vices too 
much, they come to love men too little. It is 
therefore not wonderful, that they ſhould be indiſ- 
poſed and unable to ſerve them. From hence ariſes 
the complexional diſpofition of ſome of your guides 
to pull every thing in pieces. At this malicious 
game they diſplay the whole of their guadrimanous 
activity. As to the reſt, the paradoxes of eloquent 
writers, brought forth purely as a ſport of fancy, 
to try their talents, to rouze attention, and excite 
ſurpriſe, are taken up by theſe gentlemen, not in 
the ſpirit of the original authors, as means of culti- 
vating their taſte and improving their ſtyle. Theſe 
paradoxes become with them ſerious grounds of 
action, upon which they proceed in regulating the 
moſt important concerns of the ſtate. Cicero ludi- 
crouſly deſcribes Cato as endeavouring to act in the 
commonwealth upon the ſchool paradoxes which 
exerciſed the wits of the junior ſtudents in the ſtoic 
philoſophy. If this was true of Cato, theſe gentle- 
men copy after him in the manner of ſome: perſons 
who lived about his time—pede nudo Catonem. Mr. 
X 4 Hume 
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Mr.Burke. Save told me, Heat he had from Rouſſeau himſelf 
dee ſecret of his principles of compoſition, That 


acute, though eccentric, obſerver. had perceived, 
that to ſtrike and intereſt the public, the marvellous 
muſt be produced ; that the marvellous of the 
heathen mythology had long ſince loſt its effect; 


that giants, magicians, fairies, and heroes of ro- 


mance which ſucceeded, had exhauſted the portion 
of credulity which belonged to their age ; that noy 
nothing was left to a writer but that ſpecies of the 
marvellous, which might ſtill be produced, and 
with as great an effect as ever, though in another 
way; that is, the marvellous in life, in manners, in 


characters, and in extraordinary ſituations, giving 


riſe to new and unlooked-for ſtrokes in politics and 


morals. I believe, that were Rouſſeau alive, and 


in one of his lucid intervals, he would be ſhocked 


at the practical phrenzy of his ſcholars, who in 


their paradoxes are ſervile imitators; and even in 


their incredulity diſcover an implicit faith. 

I The national aſſembly acts the farce of delibe- | 
ration with as little decency as liberty. They 
act like the comedians of a fair before a riotous 
audience they act amidſt the tumultuous cries | 


of a mixed moh of ferocious men, and of women 
loſt to ſhame, who, according to their inſolent 


fancies, direct, controul, applaud, explode them: 
and ſometimes mix and take their ſeats amongſt 


them; domineering over them with a ſtrange 


mixture of ſervile petulance and proud preſump- 


tuous authority. As they have inverted order in 
3 | TY | al 
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all alata the gallery is in place of the houſe. Ir. Burke. 
This aſſembly, which overthrows kings and king 
doms, has not even the phyſiognomy and aſpect of 

a grave legiſlative body — nec color imperii, nec frons 

erat ulla ſenatus.— They have a power given to 

them, like that of the evil principle, to ſubvert 

and deſtroy ; but none to conſtruct, except ſuch 
machines as may. be fitted for funber ſubverſion 

and further defiruRion, 


Mz. ; 
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Ma. MACKINTOSH. 


ENTS are randy pate by the biflorian 
from the character of thoſe who are conſpi- 


cuous in conducting them. From it alone they 
often receive the tinge which determines their 


moral colour. What is admired as noble pride in 
SULLY, would be execrated as intolerable arro- 
gance in RicxLIitv. But the degree of this in- 


fluence varies with the importance of the events. 
In the ordinary affairs of ſtate it is great, becauſe 
in fact they are only of importance to poſterity, as 
they illuſtrate the characters of thoſe who have 


ated diſtinguiſhed parts on the theatre of the 
world. But in events, which themſelves are of 


immenſe magnitude, the character of thoſe who 
conduct them becomes of far leſs relative import- 
ance. No ignominy is at the preſent-day reflected 


on the Revolution of 1688 from the ingratitude of 


Churchill, or the treachery of Sunderland. The 
purity of Somers, and the profligacy of Spencer 
are equally loſt in the ſplendour of that great tranſ- 
action, in the ſenſe of its benefits, and the admira- 


tion of its juſtice. No moral impreſſion remains 
on our mind, but that whatever voice ſpeaks truth, 
whatever hand eftabliſhes freedom, a the 


oracles and diſpenſes the gifts of God. 


If chis be true of the depoſition of Then U. it 


=, far more fo of the French revolution, Among 
1 | many 
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2s unexampled in hiſtory, rr 3 
extraordinary, that it might truly be ſaid to have 


been a revolution without leaders, It was the 
effect of general cauſes operating on the people. 


It was the revolt of a nation enlightened from a 


common ſource. Hence it has derived its pecu- 
lar character, and hence the merits of the moſt 
conſpicuous individuals have had little influence 
on its progreſs. —The character of the national 
aſſembly is of ſecondary importance indeed. But 
as Mr. Burke has expended ſo much invective 
againſt that body, a few ſtrietures on his account 
of it will not be improper. 
I The repreſentation of the third hid as 
he juſtly ſtates, compoſed of lawyers, phyſicians, 
merchants, men of letters, tradeſmen and farmers. 
The choiee was indeed limited by neceſſity, for 
except men of theſe ranks and profeffions, the 
people had no objects of election, the army and the 
church being engroſſed by the nobility. — © No 
yeſtige of the landed intereft of the country ap- 
peared in this repreſentation.” For an obvious 
reaſon.— Becauſe the nobility of France, like the 
gentry of England, formed almoſt excluſively the 
landed intereſt of the kingdom. Theſe profeſſions 
then could only furniſh repreſentatives for the tiers 
ẽtat.— They form the majority of that middle rank 
among whom almoſt all the ſenſe and virtue of ſo- 
ciety reſide. Their pretended incapacity for poli- 
tical affairs is an arrogant fiction of ſtateſmen, which 
the 
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M Black- the hiſtory of revolutions has ever belied. bete 


intoſh. 


_— 


emergencies have never failed to create politicians, 
The ſubtle counſellors of Philip II. were baffled 
by the burgomaſters of Amſterdam and Leyden. 
The oppreſſion of England ſummoned into exiſt- 
ence à race of ſtateſmen in her colonies. The 


| lawyers of Boſton, and the planters of Virginia, 


were transformed into miniſters. and negociators, 
who proved themſelves inferior neither in wiſdom 
as legiſlators; nor in dexterity as politicians. Theſe 
facts evince that the powers of mankind have been 
unjuſtly. depreciated, the difficulty of political af. 
fairs artfully magnified, and that there exiſts a 


: quantity of talent latent among men, which ever 
riſes to che n of the * nen N aner it 


— hates of the badete of ths law, 


: that profeſſion which teaches men to augur miſ - 
e government at a diſtance, and ſnuff the approach 


« of tyranny. in every tainted breeze“, was the 


fatal ſource from which, if we may believe Mr. 


Burke, have ariſen the calamities of France. The 


majority of the third eſtate was indeed compoſed 


of lawyers. Their talents of public ſpeaking, and 


their profeſſional habit of examining queſtions ana- 


logous'to thoſe of politics, rendered them the moſt 


probable objects of popular choice, eſpecially in a 


deſpotic country, where political ſpeculation was no 


| e emen for che leiſure of wr et I | 


# Mr, eee 1 
it 
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it FD not appear that the majority of them con- Mc: Mak. 
ſiſted of the unlearned, mechanical members of the 2 7 
profeſſion . From the liſt of the ſtates. general, 
it ſhould ſeem that the majority were provincial 
advocates, a name of very different im port from 
country attorneys, and whoſe an ee is not to 

be eſtimated by purely Eugliſb ideas. N 

All farenſic talent and eminence is here concentred 

in the capital. But in France, the inſtitution of 
circuits did not exiſt. The provinces were im- 
perfectly united, their laws various, their judica - 

tures diſtinct, and almoſt independent. Twelve or 

thirteen parliaments formed as many circles of 
advocates, who nearly emulated in learning and 
eloquence the Pariſian bar. This diſperſion of 
talent was in ſome reſpect alſo the neceſſary effect 

of the immenſity of che kingdom. No liberal 

man will in England beſtow on the Iriſh and Scot. 

tiſh bar the epithet provincial with a view of degra- 
dation. The parliaments of many provinces in 

France preſented as wide a field for talent as 

the ſupreme courts of Ireland and Scotland. The 

parliament of Rennes, for example, diſpenſed” 

juſtice to a province which contained two million — 
three hundred thouſand inhabitants +3 à popul 
tion equal to that of ſome reſpectable kingdoms 
of Europe. The cities c of Bourdeaux, Longs and 


» gee an accurate Un of the; in a the Supplement, to the Fours 
nal de Paris, 3 iſt of May, 17589. 

I See a report on the population of France to the national aſ- 
ſembly, by M. Brion de la Tour, engineer and geographer to the 
king, 1790. ö 


Marſeilles, 


EL 5 


Mr-Mack- | Maccilles, ſurpaſs i in wealth and population Co. 
2 — penhagen, Stockholm, Peterſburg, and Berlin, 


Such were the theatres on which the provincial 
advocates of France purſued profeſſional fame. 


A general convention of the Britiſh empire would 
 Nield perhaps as diſtinguiſhed a place to Curran 


and Erſkine, and the other eminent and accom. 
pliſhed barriſters of Dublin and Edinburgh, as to 
thoſe of the capital. And on the ſame principle 


have the Thourets and Gr of Rouen, and 


affembly « as — ere endings of the Par afar 
<a + 
The proof chat this faculty inne as Mr. 
Burke chooſes to phraſe it, was not injuriouſly 
predominant, is to be found in the decrees of the 
aſſembly reſpecting the judicial order. It muſt 
on his ſyſtem have been their object to have eftab- 
liſhed what he calls a litigious conſtitution,” 
The. contrary has ſo notoriouſly been the caſe, all 
their decrees have ſo obviouſly-tended to leſſen the 
importance of lawyers, by facilitating arbitrations, 
by the adoption of juries, by diminiſhing the ex- 
pence and tediouſneſs of ſuits, by the deſtruction 
of an intricate and barbarous juriſprudence, and 


by the ſimplicity introduced into all judicial pro- 


ceedings, that their ſyſtem has been accuſed of a 
direct tendency to extinguiſh the profeſſion of the 
law—a ſyſtem which may be condemned as lead- 


b ny Seen IE cannot be pre- 
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tended to bear very firong marks of the ſuppoſed Mr Mack- 


aſcendant of © chicane,” 
To the lawyers, . beſides the . parochial clergy, 
whom Mr. Burke contemptuouſly ſtyles “ country 


Mania 


curates*,” were added thoſe noblemen whom he ſo 


ſeverely ſtigmatizes as deſerters from their order. 
Yet the deputation of the nobility who firſt joined 
the commons, and 'to whom therefore that title 
beſt belongs, was not compoſed of men whom deſ- 
perate fortunes and profligate ambition prepare for 
civil confuſion. In that number were found the 
heads of the moſt ancient and opulent families in 
France, the Rochefoucaults, the Richlieus, the 
 Montmorencies, the Noailles.—Among them was 

M. Lally, who has received ſuch liberal praiſe 


from Mr. Burke, and it will be difficult to dif- 


cover in one individual of that body, any intereſt 


adverſe to the preſervation of onder, a and the hk 


any of rank and-wealth. 


It is hardly n ary'to remark that cur{ means reflor, F 


DR. 


LY 


1 to 1 


Mr. Burke. 
e HE 


„ 


Dl. PRIEST EI. LE 


TOU confider the preſent national aſſembly of 
France as uſurpers, aſſuming. a Poe that 
400 not belong them. ] can never,” you ſay, 


& confider this aſſembly as any thing elſe than a 
ec voluntary aſſociation of men, who have availed 
ec themſelves of circumſtances to ſeize upon the 


c power of the ſtate. They have not the ſanction 
cc and authority of the character under which they 
te firſt met. They have aſſumed another, of a very 
« different nature, and have completely altered 


< and inverted all the relations in which they ori · 
2 9 ſtood. They do not hold the authority 


e they exerciſe under any conſtitutional law. of the 
cc ſtate. They have departed from the inſtructions 
« of the people by whom they were ſent, which 

s inſtructions, as the aſſembly did not act in vir- 


<« tue of any ancient uſage, or ſettled law, were the 


c ſole ſource of their authority,” 

Now, even allowing this to be true; admitting 
this national aſſembly to have had no regular ſum- 
mons to meet, or to do any buſineſs at all; ſup- 
poſing them to have been men who roſe out of the 
earth, or who dropped down from the clouds, or 


that nobody could tell whence they came, and 


that, without any authority whatever, they took 
upon themſelves to frame a new conſtitution of 


government for the F rench nation ; if the nation 
11 really 
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really approve of it, acquieſce in it, and W 2 Dr Pri 


adopt it, it becomes from that time their own act, 
and the aſſembly .can only be confidered as the 
propoſers and adviſers. It is the acquieſcence o 
the people that gives any form of government irs 
proper ſanction, and that legalizes it. Changes of 
government cannot be brought about by eſtabliſhed 
forms and rules, becauſe there is no ſuperior power 
to preſcribe thoſe rules. There are no ſupreme 
courts comprehending theſe great objects. Alſo, 
the caſes occur ſo rarely, and they are fo unlike to 
one another, that it would be to no o purpoſe to look 
for precedents. 1 

Now, that the French revolution i is juſtifiable on 
this plain principle, is evident from the ſingle cir- 
cumſtance of the national aſſembly having conti- 
nued their ſittings without moleſtation, and from 
their decrees having been actually obeyed, for ſome- 
thing more than a year at leaſt, This aſſembly 
does not conſiſt, I believe, of more than about one 
thouſand perſons, and at firſt they had no army at 
their command; ; whereas at preſent the whole force 
of the ſtate is 1n their hands. This force could not 
have been transferred from the king to them, with= 
out the conſent both of the army, and of the nation 
which ſupports that army. As the nation does not 
complain of this tranſlation of power, it is evident 
they do not think themſelves aggrieved, and that 
the change has been made with their approbation. 
das, then, we ſee all the marks of A legal govern- 
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dr. * Pots or a government that 1 is really the ur of the 


* } is very poffible char the 8 aflembly, 
having entered upon the buſineſs of reforming the 
whole ſtate in an unexpected manner, when little 
5 could have been preconcerted, may have acted in- 


Judiciouſly | in more reſpects than one; but al. 


lowance ſhould be made for their peculiar circum- 
ſtances. The opportunity that was given them 
to act was ſuch as they might in vain have waited 
| for, if they had done nothing till they had been 
| prepared to make the moſt of it. They did right, 
therefore, to do the beſt they could, as the occaſion 
offered. 

They might, for Pod" —.— 1 
ſelves i into two houſes, and, as in this country, have 
given each houſe a negative in all their tranſactions, 
and another to the king. But this might have ap- 
peared too hazardous at that time ; and indeed it 
is very probable that, upon that plan, nothing ef. 
fectual could have been done at all. But they may 
adopt this method if they ſhould hereafter ſee reaſon 
for it. Power is more 1 given than taken 


away. 
. That they have is of the nature of a lat, 


as you complain, I do not ſee; while they ſtill 
retain A king, and am him to appoint certain mi- 


niſters of ſtate. 
They may have left t too 5 mile power, in 15 hands 


of the crown; but kingly power is a plant which, 


having once taken root, is very apt 1 grow too 
1 Es. | | lJuxuriant; 
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juxuriant; and this, though lopped, may ſprout ' Dr. pace. 
again. As the French kings had gradually acquired, * ) 


and groſsly a abuſed, thei: power, it is not to be won- 
dered at, if, in the firſt inſtance, the afſembly ſhould 
have reduced it too low. 

Jou particularly complain of che king not hav- 
ing the power of peace and war. But was ever 
any power more groſsly abuſed than this has been? 
Iffinite have been the evils brought upon whole 
countries, by princes having it in their power to 
involve them in war at their pleaſure, from motives 
of perſonal reſentment and ambition, or the mere 
caprice of thoſe about them; and in France gene- 
rally that of their miſtreſſes. 

* There is no other way,” you ſay, * of 88 
« other potentates from intriguing diſtinctly and 
« perſonally with the members of your afſembly, _ 
« from intermeddling in all your concerns, and 


" fomenting i in the heart of your country the moſt 


« pernicious of all factions ; factions in the intereſt, 
and under the direction, of foreign powers.” 
But even this is nothing, compared with the evils 
that ſtates have ſuffered from the power of peace 
and war being i in the hands of the prince, that is, 
of his miniſters; and cannot foreign powers in- 
trigue with them as well as with the leaders of a 
popular aſſembly? Did not the court of France 
intrigue with the miniſtry of our Charles II. and is 
it not always done more or leſs, by all ambaſſadors 
and their agents in all foreign courrs? Bur if any 
Pope] was fairly repreſented in a national aſſem- 
Y*"g » 8 "ys 
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'Dr. -— og bly, ſo that their real intereſts ſhould be better con- 
Crna I ; ſulted, cauſes of war would ſeldom occur, and con. 


ſequently there would be but little temptation to 
foreigners to intermeddle in their concerns. For it 
has been peace or war that has been the chief oy 
of the intrigues that you complain of. 

The moſt ſerious difficulty that appears to me 
to threaten the French government, ariſes fr 


their debis, a difficulty brought upon them by their | 


former government, and which, indeed, made it 
impoſſible to go on any farther with it. This, 
therefore, is a difficulty that does not neceſſarily 
attend the formation of the new government, but 


has been occaſioned by the unwillingneſs of the pre. 


ſent governors, that thoſe who have had confidence 
in the ſtate, ſhould ſuffer from the errors of their 
predeceſſors. It is the caſe of an heir, who will 


put himſelf to great inconvenience to pay the debts 


of a profligate anceſtor. 

You cavil, among other things, at the low rank 
of the members of the national aſſembly ; ſaying, 
That the. majority are of the inferior, unlearned, 

< mechanical, merely inſtrumental, members of 
e the profeſſion of the law. From the moment,” 

you ſay, « J read the lift, I ſaw diſtinctly, and 


e very nearly as it has happened, all that was to 


es follow. It was not to be expected,“ you fay, 
te chat they would attend to the ſtability of pro- 
« perty, whoſe exiſtence had always depended 
4 upon whatever rendered Property * 
KL „ ambiguous, and 52 re. | 
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Iden sent ven pee gi of yacht Dr. Prieſt· 
It may be your peculiar talent to ſee all events, paſt, . 


preſent, and to come, in their moſt concealed cauſes; 
nor ſhall I queſtion what you aſſert to be a fact. 
But of whomſoever the national aſſembly of France 
conſiſts, there cannot well be a doubt of their being 
a truer repreſentation of the French nation than our 
houſe of commons is of ours; becauſe there cannot 
well be a worſe, being in the opinion of moſt people, 
] doubt not, as well as that of Dr. Price, a mere 
mockery of repreſentation, notwithſtanding the influ- 
ence of thoſe cauſes, which I acknowledge to give 
it the effect of a much better repreſentation. 

It ſignifies very little out of what claſs of men the 
members of the national afſembly were choſen, 
ſince they muſt have been perſons in whom their 
conſtituents thought they could beſt confide. But 
if your reaſoning be good, that lawyers, © whoſe ex- 
« iſtence depends upon rendering property queſ- 


e tjonable, ambiguous, and obſcure,” will not at- 


tend to the ſtability of property, where is our po- 
licy in raiſing ſuch men to the rank of judges? We 
do not think our property leſs ſafe in their hands, 
becauſe they have always lived by what has been 
called the glorious uncertainty of the law. The firſt 
American congreſs, I very well remember, was ſaid 
to conſiſt chiefly of lawyers ; nor is it to be won- 
dered at that it ſhould be ſo; lawyers, who have 
the talent and the habit of ſpeaking in public, be- 
ing generally conſpicuous characters in all places. 
The ſtudy of the law, moreover, leads them to 

> | ETD underſtand 


(ne) 
Dr. __ underſtand the conſtitution of the country, and 
« ; their profeſſion gives them a knowledge of man. 
kind, and the habits of buſineſs, If the lawyers 
of Nes do as well as the lawyers of America, 
they will ſoon wipe away the reproach they may 
now lie under, and become the object of reſpect, 
a of dread, to hole who youu deſpiſe 


Wo 
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- Me. 6. ROUS. 


R. BURKE will not allow, to the TY 
. aſſembly, the common faculties of men; 
and, in his zeal to caſt out theſe reprobates to the 
ſcorn of mankind, he forgets that the mode of 
their election was preſcribed by his friends the 
notables. Indiſcriminate cenſure is commonly 
as little merited as indiſcriminate praiſe. I am not 
their panegyriſt, nor diſpoſed to pronounce on 


Thoughts 


onGoverne 
ment. 


— 


their conduct; for I fee not all its bearings and 
dependencies ; and the extent, as well as compli- 


cated nature of the ſubje&, might baffle the judg- 
ment of a much abler head. It cannot, however, 
eſcape obſervation, - that the prognoſtics of their 
enemies have not yet been verified by any one 
event. In the midſt of chaos, as it were, regene- 


rating every order of the ſtate, they have fitted 


out, with vigour and diſpatch, a ſtrong naval 
armament ; and although a miſapplication of the 
principles of civil liberty for a time diſturbed the 
diſcipline of their fleet, yet this diſcipline, accord- 
ing to the report of an ariſtocrat in command, has 
been completely reſtored, not by the laſh of ſe- 
verity, but by a zeal and ardour in the cauſe of 
their country. They have alſo erected for internal 
defence a force, from numbers irreſiſtible, in the 
hands of the ſubject, which proves at leaſt their 
confidence in the attachment of the people. Per- 
haps my earneſt wiſhes may be ait ingredient in 

Y 4 | the 
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Mr. Rous. the judgment T form. I ſee the ſtrong holds of 
— deſpotiſm deſtroyed I have confidence in the 


powerful operation of that principle which per- 
vades all France—a ſenſe of common intereſt. 
As a theoriſt, I acknowledge their defects, parti. 


__ cularly that the executive is too much blended with 


the legiſlative authority, But my theory is filenced 
by the experience of other ſtates, The govern- 


ments in Switzerland are many of the worſt forms, 


an ariſtocracy approaching to oligarchy ; yet the 
people knowing the uſe of arms, and the tempta- 
tions of corruption being withheld from their rulers, 
no country in the world enjoys a milder adminiſ- 
tration, or more real liberty; the ſoil is highly 
cultivated ; and taxes, ſo ſmall as ſcarcely to be 
felt by the people, are found more than adequate 
do all the expences of government; while the ſur- 
plus in the public treaſury remains a ſupply fo tor the 
poſſible event of Wir. . . 
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Ms. BURKE, 


AEN who undertake conſiderable things, even PTS 
in a regular way, ought to give us ground 97 me Re 

to preſume ability.—But the phyfician of the ſtate Fance, e. 

who, not ſatisfied with the cure of diſtempers, un- "IN 

dertakes to regenerate conſtitutions, ought to ſhew 

uncommon powers. Some very unuſual appear- 

ances of wiſdom ought to diſplay thanſelves on 

the face of the deſigns of thoſe who appeal to no 
practice, and who copy after no model. Has 

any ſuch been manifeſted in the REvoLUTION of 

FrxAanCE ?—T ſhall take a view of what the afſembly 

has done, with regard, firſt to the confitution of the 

legiſlature ; in the next place to that of the executive 

power; then to that of the judicature; afterwards to 
the model of the army, and conclude with the ſyſtem - 

of fnance,—to ſee whether we can diſcover in any 

part of their ſchemes, the portentous ability, 

which may juſtify theſe bold undertakers in the 

ſuperiority which they aſſume over mankind. _ 

It is in the model of the ſovereign and preſiding 
part of this new republic, that we ſhould expect 
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Ie Burke. their grand dis play Here they were to prove 
—>—" their title to their proud demands. For the plan 


$f 


ſelf at large, and for the reaſons on which it is 


grounded, I refer to the journals of the aſſembly 
of the 29th of September 1789, and to the ſub. 


ſequent proceedings which have made any alters. 


view in the plan.—So far as, in a matter ſomewhat 
confuſed, I can ſee light, the ſyſtem remains ſub. 


ſtantially as it has been originally framed. —_My 


remarks will be ſuch as its ſpirit, its tendency and 


its fitneſs for framing a popular commonwealth, 


which they profeſs theirs to he, fuited to the ends 
for which any commonwealth, and particularly 


ſuch a commonwealth, is made. At the ſame 


time, I mean to conſider its confiſtency with itſelf, 


ang its owt principles. 
Old eſtabliſhments are tried by their effQts. 


the people ire happy, united, wealthy, and nei 


we preſumethe reſt. We conclude that to be good 


from whence good is derived. In old eſtabliſh. | 
ments various correctives have been found for 


their aberrations from theory. Indeed they are the 
reſults of various neceſſities and expediencies. They 


are not often conſtructed after any theory; theories | 
are rather drawn from them. In them we often ſec 


the end beſt obtained, where the means ſeem not 
perfectly reconcileable to what we may fancy was 
the original ſcheme. The means taught by expe- 
rience may be better ſuited to political ends than 
thoſe contrived in the original project. They 
again: re- act 1 the primitive conſtitution, and 

ſometime: 
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3 improve the deſign itſelf from which Mr. Burks, 
they ſeem to have departed. I chink all this mige 


be curiouſly exemplified in the Britiſh conſtitution. 
At worſt the errors and deviations of every kind 
in reckoning are found and computed, and the 
ſhip proceeds in her courſe. This is the caſe of 
old eſtabliſhments ; but in a new and merely theo- 
retic ſyſtem, it 1s expected that every contrivance 
ſhall appear, on the face of it, to anſwer its end ; 
eſpecially where the projectors are no way embar- 
raſſed with an endeavour to accommodate the new 
building to an old one, either in the _ or on 

the foundations, | 

The French builders, Sd away as mere rub- 

biſh whatever they found, and, like their o 

tal gardeners, forming every thing into an $200." 
level, purpoſe to reſt the whole local and general 
legiſlature on three baſes of three different kinds; 
one geometrical, one arithmetical, and the third 
financial; the firſt of which they call the bafis of 
territory; the ſecond, the bafis of population; and the 
third, the bafis of contribution. For the accompliſh- 
ment of the firſt of theſe purpoſes they divide- the 
area of their country into eighty-three pieces, regu- 
larly ſquare, of eighteen leagues by eighteen. Theſe 
large diviſions are called departments. Theſe they 
portion, proceeding by ſquare meaſurement, into 
ſeventeen hundred and twenty diſtricts, called com- 
munes, Theſe again they ſubdivide, ſtill proceed- 
ing by ſquare meaſurement, into ſmaller diſtricts 
called cantons, making in all 6, 000. | 


ical bafis of theirs pre. 


e It calls 


for no great legiſlative talents. Nothing more 
than an accurate land ſurveyor, with his chain, 
fight, and theodolite, is requiſite for ſuch a plan 
as this. In the old diviſions of the country, various 
accidents at various times, and the ebb and flow 
of various properties and juriſdictions, ſettled their 
| bounds. Theſe bounds were not made upon any 
fixed ſyſtem undoubtedly. They were ſubject to 
ſome inconveniences; but they were inconve- 


niences for which uſe had found remedies, and 


habit had ſupplied accommodation and patience, 
In this new pavement of ſquare within n, 
and this organization and ſemi- organization made 
on the ſyſtem of Empedocles and Buffon, and not 


upon any politic principle, it is impoſſible that 


innumerable local inconveniences, to which men 
are not habituated, muſt not ariſe. But theſe 1 


paſs over, becauſe it requires an accurate know- 
ledge of the ene Worn 1 do not W to | 


jars them. 

When theſe As came to ks: a view 
of their work of meaſurement, they ſoon found that, 
in politics, the moſt fallacious of all things was geo- 
metrical demonſtration. They had then recourſe 
to another baſis (or rather buttreſs) to ſupport the 
building, which tottered on that falſe foundation. It 
was evident, that the goodneſs of the foil, the num- 
ber of the people, their wealth, and the largeneſs of 
: their contribution p made * infinite variations be- 

* tween 
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tween ſquare and ſquare as to render menſuration a Mr. Burke. 
ridiculous ſtandard of power in the commonyealth, We . 
and equality i in geometry the moſt unequal of all 
meaſures in the diſtribution of men. However, 
they could not give it up. But dividing their po- 
litical and civil repreſentation into three parts, they 
allotted one of thoſe parts to the ſquare meaſure- 
ment, without a ſingle fact or calculation to aſcer- 
tain whether this territorial proportion of repreſen- 
tation was fairly aſſigned, and ought upon any 
principle really to be a third, Having however 
given to geometry this portion (of a third for her 
power) out of compliment I ſuppoſe to that ſub- 
lime ſcience, they left the other two to be ſcuffled 
for between the other parts, n and con- 
tribution. 
When they came to provide for population, 
they were not able to proceed quite fo ſmoothly as 
they had done in the field of their geometry. 
Here their arithmetic came to bear upon their ju- 
ridical metaphyſics. Had they ſtuck to their me- 
taphyſic principles, the arithmetical proceſs would 
be ſimple indeed. Men, with them, are ſtrictly 
equal, and are entitled to equal rights in their 
own government. Each head, on this ſyſtem, would 
have its vote, and every man would vote directly 
for the perſon who was to repreſent him in the wo 
lature. But ſoft—by regular degrees, not yet. 
This metaphyſic principle, to which law, cuſtom, 
uſage, policy, reaſon, were to yield, is to yield itſelf 
to their pleaſure. There muſt be many degrees, 
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Nr. Burke, and ſome ſtages, before the repreſentative can come 


in contact with his conſtituent. Indeed, as we 


ſhall ſoon ſee, theſe two perſons are to have no fort 
of communion with each other. Firſt, the voters in 
the canton, who comp6ſe what they call primary 
afſemblies, are to have a qualification. What |. a 
qualification on the indefeafible rights of men; 
Yes; but it ſhall be a very ſmall qualification. Our 


injuſtice ſnall be very little oppreflive ; only the 
local valuation of three days labour paid to the 


public. Why, this is not much, I readily admit, 


for any thing but the utter ſubverſion of your 


equalizing principle. As a qualification it might 
as well be let alone ; for it anſwers no one purpoſe 
for which qualifications are eſtabliſhed : and, on 
your ideas, it excludes from a vote, the man of all 


others whoſe natural equality ſtands the moſt in 


need of protection and defence; I mean the man 
who has nothing elſe but his natural. equality to 


guard him. You order him to buy the right, 
which you before told him nature had given to him 


gratuitouſly at his birth, and of which no authority 


on earth could lawfully deprive him. With regard 


to the perſon who cannot come up to your market, 
a tyrannous ariſtocracy, as againſt him, is eſtab- 
liſhed at the very outſet, by you who pretend to be 
its ſworn foe. _ 

I be gradation 1 Theſe primary 3 
ol the canton elect deputies to the commune ; one for 
every two hundred qualified inhabitants. Here i is the 


* medium put between the primary elector andthe 
| repreſentative . 
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mains 1 
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abſurd, 
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repreſentative legiſlator ; ;.and here a new tu pi 

is fixed for taxing the Tights of men with a ; — 
qualification: for none can be elected into the com- 

une who does not pay the amount of ten days 1 

bour. Nor have we yet done. There is ſtill to be 

another gradation *. Theſe communes, choſen hy the 

canton, chooſe to. the department; and the deꝶuties 

of the department chooſe their deputies to th na- 

tional aſſembly. Here is a third barrier of a ſenſeleſs 
qualification. Every deputy to the national aſſembly 

muſt pay, in direct contribution, to the value of 2 

nark of filver. Of all theſe qualifying barriers we 

muſt think alike ; that they are impotent to ſecure 
independence; ſtrong only to e tha . 


men. | $4: x51 
In all EYES" which in its fo ** ce 


ments affects to conſider only population upon a2 
principle of natural right, there is a manifeſt at · 
tention to property; which, however juſt and rea- 


ſonable on other ſchemes, is on cheirs Perſeaiy 


unſupportable. 
When they. come to en chird baſs, that 0 


„ The aſſembly, i in i executing. the plan of their a6 
made ſome alterations. They have ſtruck out one ſtage in 
theſe gradations; this removes a. part of the objection: but the 
main objection, namely, that in their ſcheme the firſt conſtituents 
_ Voter has no connection with the repreſentative legiſlator, re» 
mains in all its force, There are other alterations, ſome poſſibly, 
for the better, ſome certainly for the worſe ; but to the author 
the merit or demerit of theſe ſmaller alterations appear to be of 
no moment, an ̃ wi 


\ 


. 
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- / Mr.Burke. cxntribelion, we find that they have more cbt. 


pletely loſt fight of their rights of men. T bis laſt 


baſis reſts entirely on property. A principle to. 
tally different from the equality of men, and ut. 


terly irrecongileable to it, is thereby admitted; but 


no ſooner is this principle admitted, than (as uſual) 
it is ſubverted; and it is not ſubverted (as we ſhall 
preſently ſee), to approximate the inequality of 


riches to the level of nature. The additional ſhare 


in the third portion of repreſentation (a portion 
reſerved excluſively for the higher contribution) is 

made to regard the diffri# only, and not the indivi- 
duals in it who pay. It is eaſy to perceive, by the 
courſe of their reaſonings, how much they were em- 
barraſſed by their contradictory ideas of the rights 

of men and the privileges of riches. The committee 

x of ' conſtitution do as good as admit that they are 
wholly irreconcileable. The relation, with regard 
te to the contributions, is without doubt u (fay 

es they) when the queſtion is on the balance of the 

« political rights as between individual and indi- 
«vidual ; without which perſona equality would le 

te deftroyed, and an ariftocracy of the rich would be 

x eftabliſhed. But this i inconvenience entirely dil 


« appears when the proportional relation of the | 


& contribution is only conſidered in the great 


tc maſſes, and is ſolely between province and pro- 
s vince; it ſerves in that caſe only to form a juſt re 


« ciprocal proportion' between the cities, vithout 
affecting the perſonal rights of the citizens. 

Here the * of n as taken be 

| tween 
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i man and man is reprobated as null, and de- Mr. Burke, 


ſtructive to ate ar and as pernicious too; becauſe. 
it leads to the eſtabliſhment of an ariſtocracy f tbe 
rich, However, it muſt not be abandoned. And 
the way of getting rid of the difficulty is to eſta- 


bliſh the inequality as between department and de- 8 


partment, leaving all the individuals in each de- 
partment upon an exact par. Obſerve, that this 
parity between individuals had been before de- 
ſtroyed when the qualifications within the depart- 


ments were ſettled; nor does it ſeem a matter of 


great importance, whether the equality of men be 
injured by maſſes, or individually. An individual 
is not of the ſame importance in a maſs repreſented 
by a few, as in a maſs repreſented by many. It 
would be too much to tell a. man jealous of his 
equality, that the elector has the ſame franchiſe who 
votes for three members, as he who votes for ten. 
Now take it in the other point of view, and let 
us ſuppoſe their principle of repreſentation according 
to contribution, that is, according to riches, to be 
well imagined, and to be a neceſſary baſis for their 
republic. In this their third bafis they aſſume; 


that riches. ought to be reſpected, and that juſtice 


and policy require that they ſhould entitle men, in 
ſome mode or other, to a larger ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration of public affairs: It is now to be ſeen, 
how the aſſembly provides for the pre eminence, or 
eren for the ſecurity of the rich, by conferring, in 
virtue of their opulence, that larger meaſure of 
ran to their diſtrict which is denied to them per- 
& 5 | ſonally. 


* 
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; op — - ſonally. I readily admit (indeed l hould lay it donn 


as a fundamental principle), that in a republican 
government, which has a democratic baſis, the rich 


do require an additional ſecurity above what is 


neceſſary to them in monarchies. They are ſub. 
1 through envy to oppreſſion. On 

preſent ſcheme, it is impoſſible to divine what 
ad vantage they derive from the ariſtocratic prefe. 
rence upon which the unequal repreſentation of the 


maſſes is founded. The rich cannot feel it, either 


as a ſupport to dignity, or as ſecurity to fortune: 
for the ariſtocratic maſs is generated from purely 
democratic principles; and the prevalence given to 


it in the general repreſentation, has no ſort of refe. 
rencetoor connection with the perſons, uponaccount | 
of whoſe property this ſuperiority of the maſs is 
eſtabliſhed. If the contrivers of this ſcheme meant 


any ſort of favour to the rich in conſequence of 


their contribution, they ought to have conferred 
the privilege either on the individual rich, or on 
ſome claſs formed of rich. perfons (as hiſtorians 


repreſent Servius Tullius to have done in the early 


conſtitution of Rome); becauſe the conteſt be- 


tween the rich and the poor is not a ſtruggle 


between corporation and corporation, but a conteſt | 


between men and men; a competition not between 


diſtricts, but between deſcriptions. It would anſwer 


its purpoſe better if the ſcheme were inverted ; that 


the votes of the maſſes were rendered equal; and 


that the votes within each maſs were 3 
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Lot us ſuppoſe one man in a diſtrict (it is an Mr ute 
eaſy ſappoſition) to contribute as much as an hun- 
| dred of his neighbours. Againſt theſe he has but 
one vote. If there were but one repreſentative for 


the maſs, his poor neighbours would outvote him 
by an hundred to one for that ſingle repreſentative. 
Bad enough. But amends are to be made him. 
How ? The diſtrict, in virtue of his wealth, is to 
chooſe, ſay, ten members inſtead of one: that is to 
ſay, by paying a very large contribution, he has the 
happineſs of being outvoted an hundred to one 
by the poor for ten repreſentatives, inſtead of 
being outvoted exactly in the ſame proportion for 
a ſingle member. In truth, inftead of benefiting 

by this ſuperior quantity of repreſentation, the 
rich man is ſubje&ed to an additional hardſhip. 
The © increaſe of repreſentation within his pro- 


vince ſets up nine perſons more, and as many more 


than nine as there may be democratic candidates, 


to cabal and intrigue, and to flatter the people at 


his expence and to his oppreſſion. An intereſt is 
by this means held out to multitudes of the inferior 


ſort, in obtaining a ſalary of eighteen livres a day 


(to them a vaſt object), beſides the pleaſure of a re- 
fidence in Paris, and their ſhare in the government 
of the kingdom. The more the obje&s'of am- 
bition are multiplied and become democratic, juſt 
in that proportion the rich are endangered. 
Thus it muſt fare between the poor and the rich 


in the province deemed ariſtocratic, which in its 
internal relation is the very reverſe of that cha- 


2 50 racter. 
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Nr. Burke. rater.” In its external relation, that is, its relation 
do the other provinces, I cannot ſee how the unequal 
repreſentation which is given to maſſes on account 


of wealth, becomes the means of preſerving the 
equipoiſe and the tranquillity of the commonwealth, 
For if it be one of the objects to ſecure the weak 
from being cruſhed by the ſtrong (as in all ſociety 
undoubtedly it is), how are the ſmaller and poorer 
of theſe maſſes to be ſaved from the tyranny of the 
more wealthy? Is it by adding to the wealthy 


further and more ſyſtematical means of opprefling 


them? When we come to a balance of repreſen- 
tation between corporate bodies, . provincial inte- 
reſts, emulations, and jealouſies are full as likely 
- to ariſe among them as among individuals; and 
their diviſions are likely to produce a much hotter 


ſpirit of diſſention, and ſomething . much 


more nearly to a war. 


I ſee that theſe ariſtocratic maſſes are made a 


what is called the principle of direct contribution. 


Nothing can be a more unequal ſtandard than this, 


The indirect contribution, that which ariſes from 
duties on conſumption, is in truth a better ſtandard, 
and follows and diſcovers wealth more naturally 
than this of direct contribution. It is difficult 


indeed to fix a ſtandard of local preference on 
account of the one, or of the other, or of both; 


becauſe ſome provinces may pay the more of either 
or of both, on account of cauſes not intrinſic, but 
originating from - thoſe very diſtricts over whom 
_ have obtained a preference in conſequence of. 

1 their 


JJ 
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their oſtenſible contribution. If the maſſes were Mr. Burke. 


independent ſovereign bodies, who were to provide 
for a federative treaſury by diſtinct contingents, and 
that the revenue had not (as it has) many impo- 
ſitions running through the whole, which affect men 
individually, and not corporately, and which, by 
their nature, confound all territorial limits, ſome- 
thing might be ſaid for the baſis of contribution as 
founded on maſſes. But of all things, this repreſen- 
tation, to be meaſured by contribution, is the moſt 
difficult to ſettle upon principles of equity, in a 
country whieh conſiders its diſtricts as members of 
an whole. For a great city, ſuch as Bourdeaux or 
Paris, appears to pay a vaſt body of duties, almoſt 
out of all aſſignable proportion to other places, and 
its maſs is conſidered accordingly. But are theſe 
cities the true contributors in that proportion? No. 
The conſumers of the commodities imported into 
Bourdeaux, who are ſcattered through all France, 


pay the import duties of Bourdeaux. The produce 


of the vintage in Guienne and Languedoc gives to 
that city the means of its contribution growing out 


2 q 


of an export commerce. The landholders, who 


ſpend their eſtates in Paris, and are thereby the 
creators of that city, contribute for Paris from the 
provinces out of which their revenues ariſe. Very 
nearly the ſame arguments will apply to the repre- 
ſentative ſhare given on account of direct contribu- 
tion: becauſe the direct contribution mult be aſ- 
ſeſſed on wealth real or preſumed; and that local 
wealth will itſelf ariſe from cauſes not local, and 
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Mr. Burke. which therefore in equity ought not to produce a 
== local preference. 


It is very remarkable, chat in this fundamental 
regulation, which ſettles the repreſentation of the 
maſs upon the direct contribution, they have not 
yet ſettled how that direct contribution ſhall be 
laid, and how apportioned. Perhaps there is ſome 
latent policy towards the continuance of the preſent 
aſſembly in this ſtrange procedure, However, 
until they do this, they can have no certain conſti. 


tution. It muſt depend at laſt upon the ſyſtem of 


taxation, and muſt vary with every variation in 
that ſyſtem. As they have contrived. matters, their 
taxation does not ſo much depend on their conſti- 
tution, as their conſtitution on their taxation. This 
muſt introduce great confuſion among the maſſes; 
as the variable qualification for votes within the 
diſtrict muſt, if ever real conteſted elections take 
place, cauſe infinite internal controverſies, - - 


To compare together the three baſes, not on T 
their political reaſon, but on the ideas on which the. 


afſembly works, and. to. try its conſiſtency with 
itſelf, we cannot avoid obſerving, that the principle 
which the committee call the baſis of population, 
does not begin to operate from the ſame point with, 
the two other principles called the baſes of zerri- 
tory and of contribution, which are both of an ariſ- 
tocratic nature. The conſequence is, that where all 


three begin to operate together, there is the moſt 
abſurd inequality produced by the operation of the 
former on the two latter principles. Every canton 


contains 
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contains four ſquare leagues, and is eſtimated to 115 Burke, 
contain, on the average, 4,000 inhabitants or 666 
yoters in the primary aſſemblies, which vary in num- "OL 
bers with the population of the canton, and ſend one 
deputy to the commune for every 200 voters. Nine 
cantons make a commune. 

Now let us take 4 canton containing @ ſea-port 
town of trade, or a great manufacturing town. Let us 
ſuppoſe the population of this canton to be 12,700 
inhabitants, or 2,193 voters, forming three primary 
aſemblies, and ſending ten deputies to the commune. 
Oppoſe to this one canton, two others of the re- 
maining eight in the ſame commune. Theſe we 
may ſuppoſe to have their fair population of 4,000 
inhabitants and 680 voters each, or 8, ooo inhabi- 
tants and 1, 360 voters, both together. Theſe will 
form only too primary aſſemblies, nnn 
deputies to the commune. 

When the aſſembly of the commune comes to vote 
on the baſis of territory, which principle is firſt admit- 
ted to operate in that aſſembly, the Sngle canton, 

which has half the territory of the other two, will 
have zen voices to fix in the election of three deputies 
to the afſembly of the department, choſen on the 
expreſs ground of a repreſentation of territory. 
This inequality, ftriking as it is, will be yet 
highly aggravated, if we ſuppoſe, as we fairly may, 
the ſeveral other cantons of the commune to fall 
proportionably ſhort of the average population, 
as much as the principal canton exceeds it. Now, 
as to the baſis of contribution, which alſo is a prin- 
24 Giple 


Mr. Burke. Ciple admitted Guſt to operate in the aſſembly 
——— of the commune. Let us again take one canton, 


ſuch as is ſtated above. If the whole of the direct 
contributions paid hy a great trading or manufaQur. 
ing town be divided equally among the inhabi. 
tants, each individual will be found to pay much 
more than an individual living in the country 
according to the ſame average. The whole paid 
by the inhabitants of the former, will be more than 
the whole paid by the. inhabitants of the latter 
we may fairly aſſume one-third more. Then the 


12, 300 inhabitants, or 2, 193 voters of the canton, 


voters of the other cantons, which are nearly the 


eſtimated proportion of inhabitants and voters of 


ve other cantons. Now, the 2, 193 voters will, as 
I before ſaid, ſend only ten deputies to the aſſem- 
bly; the 3, 289 voters will ſend ſixteen. Thus, for 
an equal ſhare. in the. contribution of the whole 
commune, there will be a difference of ſixteen voices 
to ten in voting for deputies to be choſen on the 
principle of repreſenting the general, contribution 
of the whole commune. 
By the ſame mode of computation! ve ſhall find 
15,875 inhabitants, or 2,741 voters of the other can- 
tons, who pay oe-/ixzÞ'LEss to the contribution of the 


whole commune, will have three voices MORE than 


4 the 12,700 inhabitants, or . en of the one 


iti is: the Aae a iet wa be- 


men mute and 1 in this curious repartition of 
the 
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the rights of repreſentation ariſing out of ' territory. Mr.Burke. 
and contribution. The qualifications which theſe ——— 


confer are in truth negative qualifications, that give 
a right in an inverſe proportion to the Fan 
of them. 5 | „* 

In this whole contrivance of the three 1 con- 
fider it in any light you pleaſe, I do not ſee a 
variety of objects reconciled in one conſiſtent 
whole, but ſeveral contradictory principles re- 
luctantly and irreconcileably brought and held 
together by your philoſophers, like wild beaſts 
ſhut up in a cage to claw and bite Rh other to 
_ mutual deſtruction. . 

I am afraid I have gone too far into their way 
4 conſidering the formation of à conſtitution. 
They have much, but bad, metaphyſics; much, but 
bad, geometry; much, but falſe, proportionate 
arithmetic: but if it were all as exact as metaphy- 
ſics, geometry and arithmetic ought to be, and if 
their ſchemes were perfectly conſiſtent in all their 
parts, it would make only a more fair and ſightly 
viſion. It is remarkable, that in a great arrange - 
ment of mankind, not one reference whatſoever 
is to be found to any thing moral or any thing 
politic; nothing that relates to the concerns, the 
actions, the paſſions, the intereſts of men.  Homi- 
nem non ſapiunt. 

You ſee I only conſider this. conſtitution as 
electoral, and leading by ſteps. to the national aſ- 
{embly. I do not enter into the internal govern, 
ment of the departmpnts, and their genealogy 

a 
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Mr. Burke. through the communes and cantons. Theſe local 
governments are, in the original plan, to be a 
nearly as poſſible compoſed in the ſame manner 
and on the ſame principles with the elective af. 
ſemblies. They are each of them bodies —_— 
compact and rounded in themſelves. 

You cannot but perceive in this ſcheme, thi 
it has a direct and immediate tendency to fever 
France into a variety of republics, and to render 
them totally independent of each other, without 
any dire& conſtitutional means of coherence, con- 
nection, or ſubordination, except what may be 
derived from their acquieſcence in the determina- 
tions of the general congreſs of the ambaſſadors 
from each independent republic. Such 1n reality 
is the national afſembly ; and ſuch governments 
I admit do exift in the. world, though in forms 
infinitely more ſuitable to the local and habitual 
circumſtances of their people, But ſuch affocia- 
tions, rather than bodies politic, havg generally | 
been the effect of neceſſity, not choice; and I 
believe the preſent French power is the very firſt 
body of citizens, who, having obtained full au- 
thority to do with their country what they pleaſed, 

n have choſen to diſſever it in this barbarous manner. 

It is impoſſible not to obſerve, that, in the ſpirit 

of this geometrical diſtribution, and arithmetical 
arrangement, theſe pretended citizens treat France 
exactly like a country of conqueſt, Acting as 

_ conquerors, they have imitated the policy of the 
hartheſ of that harſh race. The policy of ſuch 
W 
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barbarous victors, who contemn a ſubdued people, Mr. Burke 
and inſult their feelings, has ever been, as much as — 
in them lay, to deſtroy all veſtiges of the ancient 
country, in religion, in polity, in laws, and in man- 
ners; to confound all territorial limits; to pro- 
duce a general poverty; to put up their proper- 
ties to auction; to craſh their princes, nobles, and 
pontiffs ; to lay low every thing which had lifted 
its head above the level, or which could ferve to 
combine or rally, in their diſtreſſes, the diſbanded 
people, under the ſtandard of old opinion. They 
have made France free in the manner in which 
thoſe ſincere friends to the rights of mankind, the 
Romans, freed Greece, Macedon, and other na- 
tions. They deſtroyed the bonds of their union, 
under colour of providing for the ot ek 
of each of their cities. 

When the members who compoſe theſe new 
bodies of cantons, communes, and departments, ar- 
5 rangements purpoſely produced through the me- 
dium of confuſion, begin to act, they will find them- 
ſelves, im a great meaſure, ſtrangers to one another. 
The electors and elected throughout, eſpecially in 
the rural cantons, will be frequently without any civil 
habitudes or connections, or any of thathatural diſ- 
eipline which is the ſoul of a true repuBic. Magi- 
ſtrates and collectors of revenue are now no longer 

acquainted with their diſtricts, biſhops. with. their 

dioceſes, or curates with their pariſhes. Theſe new 
colonies of the rights of men bear a ſtrong reſem- 
blance to that ſort of military colonies which Ta- 
citus 
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Mr. Burke. citus has obſerved upon in the declining policy of 
— Rome. In better and wiſer days (whatever courſe 


they took with foreign nations) they were careful 
to make the elements of a methodical ſubordination 
and ſettlement to be coeval, and even to lay the 
foundations of civil diſcipline in the military *. But, 
when all the good arts had fallen into ruin, they 
proceeded, as your aſſembly does, upon the equality 
of men, and with as little judgment, and as little 
care for thoſe things which make a republic toler- 
able or durable. But in this, as well as almoſt 
every inſtance, your new commonwealth is born, 
and bred, and fed, in thoſe corruptions which 
mark degenerated and worn- out republics. Vour 
child comes into the world with the ſymptoms of 
death; the facies hippocratica forms the character 
of its phyſiognomy, and the prognoſtic of its fate. 
Ihe legiſlators who framed the ancient republics, 
knew that their buſineſs was too arduous to be ac- 
compliſhed with no better apparatus than' the me- 
| taphyſics of an under- graduate, and the mathe- 
matics and arithmetic of an exciſeman. They had 


to do with men, and they: were i mis to ſtudy 


SEL 1, e eo a ERR HRT tribunis, 

et centurionibus, et ſu, cujuſque ordinis mulitibus, ut conſenſu 
et caritate rempublicam afficerent; ſed ignoti inter ſe, diverſis 
manipulis, ſine rectore, fine affectibus mutuis, quaſi ex alio ge- 
nere mortalium, repente in unum collecti, numerus magis quam 
colonia. Tac. Annal. 1. 14. ſect. 27.—All this will be fill 
more applicable to the unconnected, rotatory, biennial national 
Wannen ve 5 
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human nature. They had to do with citizens, Mr Burke. 
f and they were obliged. to ſtudy the effects of thoſe 
e habits which are communicated by the circum- 
] tances of civil life. They were ſenſible that the 
n operation of this ſecond nature on the firſt pro- 
6 duced a new combination; and thence aroſe many 


„ diverſities amongſt men, according to their birth, 
| their education, their profeſſions, the periods of 
7 their lives, their reſidence in towns. or in the coun- 
: try, their ſeveral ways of acquiring and of fixing 


þ property, and according to the quality of the pro- 
i perty itſelf, all which rendered them as it were ſo 
, many different ſpecies of animals. From hence they 


, thought themſelves obliged to diſpoſe their citizens 
r into ſuch claſſes, and to place them in ſuch, ſitua- 
f tions in the ſtate as their peculiar habits might 
] qualify them to fill, and to allot to them ſuch ap- 
propriated privileges as might ſecure to them 
what their ſpecific occaſions. required, and which 
might furniſh to each deſcription. ſuch force as 
; might protect it in the conflict cauſed by the di- 
; verſity of intereſts, that muſt exiſt, and muſt con- 
tend in all complex ſociety : for the legiſlator would 
f have been aſhamed, that the coarſe huſbandman . 
ſhould well know how to affort and to uſe his 
; ſheep, horſes, and oxen, and ſhould have enough 


n of common ſenſe not to abſtract and equalize them 
all into animals, without providing for each kind 
i an appropriate food, care, and employment; whilſt. 


1 he, the economiſt, diſpoſer, and ſhepherd of his 
l own kindred, ſubliming himſelf into an airy meta- 

phyſician, was reſolved to know nothing of his 
| 7 ; flocks, 
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AA Burks, flocks, but as men in general. It is for thi, 
S——— reaſon that Monteſquicu obſerved very Juſtly, 


that in their claſſification of the citizens, the great 
legiſlators of antiquity made the greateſt diſplay 
of their powers, and even ſoared 00e einde 
It is here that your modern legiſlators have gone 


deep into the negative ſeries, and funk even beloy 


their own nothing. As the firſt ſort of legiſlaton 
attended to the different kinds of citizens, and com. 
bined them into one commonwealth, the others, 


the metaphyſical and alchemiſtical legiſlators, have | 


taken the direct contrary courſe. They have at. 
tempted to confound all ſorts of citizens, as well 
as they could, into one homogeneous maſs ; and 
then they divided' this their amalgama into a 
number of incoherent republics. They reduce 
men to looſe counters, merely for the ſake of ſim · 
ple telling, and not to figures, whoſe power is to 
ariſe from their place in the table. The elements 
of their own metaphyſics might have taught them 
better leſſons. The troll of their categorical ta- 
ble might have informed them that there was 


ſomething elſe in the intellectual world beſides 


ſubſtante and quantity. They might learn from 
the catechiſm of metaphyſics, that there were 
eight heads more , in every complex delibera- 
tion, which they have never thought of, though 


. theſe, of all the ten, are the ſubject on which the 


| nt of man can * any ching at all. 
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80 far from hls able diſpoſition of ſome of the Mr Burke. 


old republican legiſlators, which follows, with a ſo- 


— 


licitous accuracy, the moral conditions and pro- 


penſities of men, they have levelled and cruſhed 
together all the orders which they found, even 
under the coarſe unartificial arrangement of the 
monarchy, in which mode of government the 
claſſing of the citizens is not of fo much im- 


portance as in a republic. Ir 1s true, however, 


that every ſuch claſſification, if properly ordered, 


is good in all forms of government; and compoſes 


a ſtrong barrier againſt the exceſſes of deſpotiſm, 


as well as it is the neceſſary means of giving effect 
and permanence to a republic. For want of ſome- 
thing of this kind, if the preſent project of a re-, 


public ſnould fail, all ſecurities to a moderated 


freedom fail along with it; all the indirect re- 


ſtraints which mitigate deſpotiſm are removed 5 


inſomuch, that if monarchy ſhould ever again ob- 
tain an entire aſcendancy in France, under this or 
under any other dynaſty, it will probably be, if 
not voluntarily tempered at ſetting out, by the wiſe 
and virtuous counſels of the prince, the moſt com- 


_ pletely arbitrary power that has ever appeared on 


earth. This 'is to play a moſt deſperate game. 
The confuſion which attends on all ſuch proceed - 


ings, they even declare to be one of their objects, 


and they hope to ſecure their conſtitution by a ter- 


ror of a return of thoſe evils which attended their 


making it. By this,” ſay they, * its deſtruction 
© will become difficult to * which cannot 
I e break 


Vr Burke. 


that the formal avowal which he refers to, made by 
one of the principal leaders in the aſſembly, con - 
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* break 4t-up without the entire diſorganization of 
— * the whole ſtate,” They preſume, that if this 


authority ſhould ever come to the ſame degree of 


power that they have acquired, it would make a 
more moderate and chaſtiſed uſe. of it, and would 
piouſly tremble entirely to diforganiſe the ſtate in 
the ſavage manner that they have done. They ex- 
pect, from the virtues of returning deſpotiſm, the 
ſecurity which is to be enjoyed by the. e e of 


their popular vices. 

I wiſh, Sir, that you and my W 2 gire 
an attentive peruſal to the work of M. de Calonne 
on this ſubject. It is indeed not only an eloquent, 
but an able and inſtructive performance. I con- 


fine myſelf to what he ſays relative to the conſtitu - 


tion of the new ſtate, and to the condition of the 


revenue. As to the diſputes of this miniſter with 


his rivals, I do not wiſh to pronounce upon them. 
As little do I mean to hazard any opinion. concern- 
ing his ways and means, financial or political, for 


taking bis country out of its preſent diſgraceful and 


deplorable ſituation of. ſervitude, anarchy, bank- 
ruptcy, and beggary. I cannot ſpeculate quite ſo 
ſanguinely as he does; but he is a F renchman, and 


has a cloſer duty relative to thoſe objects, and better 


means of judging of them, than I can have. I wiſh 


cerning the tendency of their ſcheme. to bring 
France not only from a monarchy to a republic, 
but from a republic to a mere confederacy, may 


: 
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be very particularly attended to. It adds new force 3d Buntes 
to my obſervations; and indeed Mi-de/Calonne's 


work ſupplies my deficiencies by many new and 
ſtriking arguments on moſt of the (alyodts of this 
letter“ e 275 0 
1t is this katy, to break ee country into 
ſeparate republics, which has driven them into the 
greateſt number of their difficulties and contradie- 
tions. If it were not for this, all the queſtions of 
exact equality, and theſe balances, never to be 

ſettled, of individual rights, population, and com : 
tribution, would be wholly uſeleſs. The repreſen- 
tation, though derived from parts, would be a duty, 
which equally regarded the whole: Each deputy to 
the aſſembly would be the repreſentative of France 
and of all its deſcriptions, of the many and of the 
few, of the rich and of the poor, of the great diſ- 
tricts and of the ſmall. All theſe diſtricts would 
themſelves. be ſubordinate to ſome ſtanding autho- 
zity, exiſting independently of them; an authority 
in which their repreſentation, and every thing that 
belongs to It, originated, and to which it was points 
ed. This ſtanding, unalterable, fundamental go 
vernment would make, and it is the only thing 
which could make, that territory truly and properly 
an whole. With us, when we elect popular repre- 
ſentatives, we ſend them to a council, in which each 
man individually is a ſubſect, and ſubmitted to a 
government nee in all its ordinary functions. 


see raseh France Þ 363 Fs 
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nate, wich you the elective afſembly i is the ſovereign, and 


the fole ſovereign : all the members are therefore 


integral parts of this ſole ſovereignty. But with u: 


it is totally different. With us the repreſentative, 
ſeparated from the other parts, can have no action 
and no exiſtence. The government is the point of 
reference of the ſeveral members and diſtrictz 
of our repreſentation, This is the centre of our 
unity. This government of reference is a truſtee 
for the tobole, and not for the parts. So is the othet 
branch of our public council, T mean the houſe of 
lords. With us the king and the lords are ſeveral 
and joĩnt ſecurities for the equality of each diſtrict, 
each province, each city. When did you hear in 
Great Britain of any province ſuffering from the 
inequality of its repreſentation? what diſtrict from 
baving no repreſentation at all ? Not only our mo- 
narchy and our peerage ſecure the equality on 
which our unity depends, but it is the ſpirit of the 
houſe of commons itſelf. The very inequality of 


repreſentation „which is ſo fooliſhly complained of, 


is perhaps the very thing which prevents us from 
thinking or acting as members for diſtricts. Corn- 
wall elects as many members as all Scotland, But 
is Cornwall better taken care of than Scotland? 
Few trouble their heads about any of your baſes, 
out of ſome giddy clubs. Moſt of thoſe, who wiſh 
for any change, upon any PR. EY deſire 
it on different ideas. 

Your new conſtitution is the very reverſe of o ours 


A its  Princi iple; and 2 am n aſtoniſhed how any per- 
ſons 


didat. 
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ſons could dream of holding out any thing done in Mr. Burke 
it as an example for Great Britain. With you — 
there is little, or rather no connection between the 


lat repreſentative and the firſt conſtituent. The 
member who goes to the national aſſembly is not 
choſen by the people, nor accountable to them. 
There are three elections before he is choſen: two 
ſets of magiſtracy intervene between him and the 
primary aſſembly, ſo as to render him, as T have 


ſaid, an ambaſſador of a ſtate, and not the repre- 
ſentative of the people within a ſtate. By this 


the whole ſpirit of the election is changed; nor can 
any corrective your conftitution-mongers have de- 
viſed render him any thing elſe than what he is. The 
very attempt to do it would inevitably introduce a 
confuſion, if poſſible, more horrid than the preſent. 


There is no way to make a connection between the 


original conſtituent and the repreſentative, but 
by the circuitous means which may lead the can- 
didate to apply in the firſt inſtance to the primary 


electors, in order that by their authoritative inſtrue- 
tions (and ſomething more perhaps) theſe primary 


electors may force the two ſucceeding bodies of 
electors to make a choice agreeable to their wiſhes. 


But this would plainly ſubvert the whole ſcheme. 
| [t would be to plunge them back into that tumult 
and confuſion of popular election, which, by their 


interpoſed gradation elections, they mean to avoid, 
and at length to riſk the whole fortune of the 


ſtate with thoſe who have the leaſt knowledge of it, 
and the leaſt intereſt in it. This is a perpetual - 


A2 dilemma, 


! 
1 


him for two years more. 
ſtitution, the beſt and the wiſeſt repreſentatives g0 
equally with the worſt into this /imbus patrun, 
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Mr. Burke. dilemma, into which they are thrown by the vicious, 
S—— weak, and contradictory principles they have choſen; 


Unleſs the people break up and level this grada. 
tion, it is plain that they do not at all ſubſtantially 
ele& to the aſſembly; indeed _ elect as Ingle in 
appearance as reality. | 


What is it we all ſeek for-i in an election To 


anſwer its real purpoſes, you muſt firſt poſſeſs the 


means of knowing the fitneſs of your man; and 


then you muſt retain ſome hold upon him by per. 
ſonal obligation or dependence. For what end 
are theſe primary electors complimented, or rather 


mocked, with a choice? They can never knoy any 
thing of the qualities of him that is to ſerve them, 


nor has he any obligation whatſoever to them. Of 
all the powers unfit to be delegated by thoſe who 
have any real means of judging, that moſt pecy- 


liarly unfit is what relates to a perſonal choice. In 
cafe of abuſe, that body of primary electors never 


can call the repreſentative to an account for his 


conduct. He is too far removed from them in the 


chain of repreſentation. If he acts improperly at 
the end of his two years leaſe, it does not concern 
By the new French con- 


Their bottoms are ſuppoſed foul, and they muſt go 


into dock to be refitted. Every man who has 
ſerved in an aſſembly is ineligible for two yeats 
after. Juſt as theſe magiſtrates begin to learn their 
wude, like chimney- ſweepers, they are diſquahied 
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for exerciſing It. Superficial, new, petulant ac- Mr. Burke, 


quißtion, and interrupted, droniſn, broken, ill re- 
collection, is to be the deſtined character of all your 
future governors. Your conſtitution has too much 
of jealouſy to have much of ſenſe in it. You con- 
{der the breach of truſt in the repreſentative ſo 
principally, that you do not at all regard the " 
tion of his fitneſs to execute it. 

This purgatory interval 1s not unfavourable to a 
faithleſs reprefentative, who may be as good a can- 
rafſer as he was a bad governor. In this time he 
may cabal himſelf into a fuperlority over the wiſeſt 
and moſt virtuous? As, in the end, all the mem- 
bers of this elective conſtitution are equally fugi- | 
ire, and exiſt only for the election, they may be 
0 longer the ſame perſons who had choſen him, 
to whom he is to be reſponſible when he ſolicits 
for a renewal of his truſt. To call all the ſecondary 
electors of the commune to account, is ridiculous, 
impracticable, and unjuſt ; they may themſelves 
have been deceived in their choice, as the third- 
ſet of electors, thoſe of the department, may be in 
theirs. In your elections N FONG 
exiſt, 

Finding no fort of bine of e ih 
eich other in the nature and conſtitution of the 
ſereral new republics of France, I conſidered what 
cement the legiſlators had provided for them from 
any extraneous materials, Their confederations, 
their pectacles, their civic feaſts, and their enthu- 
faſm, 1 take no notice of; they are nothing but 


A a 3 mere 
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Nun Burke. mere tricks ; but tracing their policy through their 
A ations, I think I can diſtinguiſh the arrangements 


by which they propoſe to hold theſe republics to. 
gether. The firſt is the confiſcation, with the com. 
pulſory paper currency annexed to it; the ſecond, 
is the ſupreme power of the city of Paris; the third, 
is the general army of the ſtate. Of this laſt I (hal 
reſerve what I have to ſay, until I come to conſider 
the army as an head by itſelf. 

As to the operation of the firſt (the confil. 
cation and paper currency) merely as a cement, 
cannot deny that theſe, the one depending 
on the other, may for ſome time compoſe ſome 
ſort of cement, if their madneſs and folly in the 
management, and in the tempering of the parts to- 
gether, does not produce a. repulſion in the very 
outſet. But allowing to the ſcheme ſome co- 
herence and ſome duration, it appears to me, that 
if; after a while, the confiſcation. ſhould not be 
found ſufficient to ſupport the paper coinage (as 
am morally certain it will not), then, inſtead of ce- 
menting, it will add infinitely to the diffoctation, 
diſtraction, and confuſion of theſe. confederate re- 
publics, both with relation to each other, and to 
the ſeveral parts within themſelves,  - But if the 
confiſcation ſhould ſo far ſucceed as to fink the 
paper currency, the cement is gone with the 
circulation. In the mean time its binding force 
will be very uncertain, and it will ſtraiten or relat 
with every variation in the credit of the paper. 
One thing only is certain in this ſcheme, which 


i 
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is an effect ſeemingly collateral, but direct, 1 have 


no doubt, in the minds of thoſe who conduct this 


buſineſs, that is, its effect in producing an o/zgarchy 
in every. one of the, republics. A paper circulation, 
not founded on any real money depoſited. or en- 
gaged for, amounting already to four · and forty 
millions of Engliſh money, and this currency by 


force ſubſtituted in the place ef the coin of the 


kingdom, becoming thereby the ſubſtance of its 
revenue, as well as the medium of all its com- 
mercial and civil intercourſe, muſt put the whole 
of what power, authority, and influence is left, in 
any form whatſoever it may aſſume, into the hands 


of the managers and ropduBiens of this eircu· 


In England we - feel the influence af — Fe 
though it is only the centre of a voluntary dealing, 
He knows little indeed of the influence of money 


upon mankind, who does-not ſee the force of the 
management of à monied concern, which is ſo 
much more extenſive, and in its nature ſo much 


more depending on the managers than any of ours. 


But this is not merely a money concern. There 
is another member in the ſyſtem inſeparably con- 


nected with this money management, It conſiſts 


Mr. Burke. 


in the means of drawing out at diſcretion portions 


of the confiſcated lands for ſale; and carrying on a 


proceſs of continual tranſmutation oſ paper into 


land, and land into paper. When we follow this 


proceſs in its effects, we may conceive ſomething 


a hes 1 of che force with which this ſyſtem 


A a4 muſt 


1 


Mr. — muſt operate. By this means the ſpirit of money. | 


Jobbing and ſpeculation goes into the maſs of 
land itſelf, and incorporates with i it. By this kind 
of operation, that ſpecies of property becomes (as 
it were) volaulized ; ; it aſſumes an unnatural and 
monſtrous activity, and thereby throws into the 
hands of the ſeveral managers, principal and ſub. 


ordinate, Pariſian and provincial, all the repreſen· 


tative of money, and perhaps a full tenth part of 
all the land in France, which has now acquired 
the worſt and moſt pernicious part of the evil of a 
paper circulation, the greateſt poſſible uncertainty 
in its value. They have reverſed the Latonian 
kindneſs to the landed property of Delos. They 
have ſent theirs to be blown about, like the light 
fragments of a wreck, oras et littora circum. 
The new dealers being all habitually aan; | 
and without any fixed habits or local predilections, 
will purchaſe to job out again, as the market of paper, 
or of money, or of land, ſhall preſent an advantage. 
For though an holy biſhop thinks that agriculture 
will deriye great advantages from the ( enlightened” 
ulurers who are to purchaſe the church confiſcations, 
I. who am not a good, hut an old farmer, with great 
humility beg leave to tell his late lordſhip, that 
uſury is not a tutor af agriculture; and if the word 
«enlightened? be underſtood according to the 
new dictionary, as it always is in your new ſchools, 
J cannqt conceive how. a man's not believing in 
God can teach him to cultivate the earth with the 


lealt es any additional. a. or encquragement. 
An F « Dus 
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„Diss immortalibus ſero,” ſaid an old Roman, N. Bente 


when he held one handle of the plough, whilſt 
Death held the other. Though you were to join 
in the commiſſion all the directors of the twa aca- 
demies to the directors of the caiſſe d eſcompte, one 
old experienced peaſant is worth them all. I have 
got more information, upon a curious and intereſts 
ing branch of huſbandry, in one ſhort converſa- 
tion with a Carthuſian monk, than I have derived 
from all the bank directors that I have ever con- 
verſed with. However, there is no cauſe for ap- 
prehenſion from the meddling of money- dealers 
with rural economy. Theſe gentlemen are too 
wiſe in their generation. At firſt, perhaps, their 
tender and ſuſceptible imaginations may be cap- 
tivated with the innocent and unprofitable de- 
lights of a paſtoral life; but in a little time they will 
find that agriculture is a trade much more labori- 
ous, and much leſs lucrative than that which they 
had left, After making its panegyric, they will 
turn their backs on it like their great precurſor and 
prototype. A may, like him, begin by ſinging p 
“Beatus ill but what will be the end? b 
1 ubi locutus fenerator Alphius, 0 — + 
Jam jam futurus ruſticus n 
Omnem relegit idibus pecuniam, 
Quærit calendis ponere. 

They will cultivate the caiſſe 2E. * 
the ſacred auſpices of this prelate, with much 
more profit than its vineyards or its corn- fields. 
They * per their talents according to their 
habits 
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— habits and their intereſts. They will not follow the 


plough whilſt they can direct ask and _ 
rung 1 
Your legiſlators, in entry aching new, are 1 
very firſt who have founded a commonwealth upon 
gaming, and infuſed this ſpirit into it as its vital 
breath. The great object in theſe politics is to 
metamorphoſe France from a great kingdom into 
one great play- table; to turn its inhabitants into a 
nation of gameſters; to make ſpeculation as ex- 
tenſive as life; to mix it with all its concerns; 
and to divert the whole of the hopes and fears of 
the people from their uſual channels, into the im- 
pulſes, paſſions, and ſuperſtitions of thoſe who live 
on chances. They loudly proclaim their opinion, 
that this their preſent ſyſtem of a republic cannot 
poſſibly exiſt without this kind of gaming fund; 
and that the very thread of its life is ſpun out of 
te ſtaple of theſe ſpeculations. The old gaming 
in funds was miſchievous enough undoubtedly; 
but it was ſo only to individuals. Even when it 
had its greateſt extent, in the Miſſiſſipi and South 
Sea, it affected but few, comparatively; where it 
extends further, as in lotteries, the ſpitit has but a 
ſingle object. But where the law, which in moſt 
circumſtances forbids, and in none countenances 
gaming, is itſelf debauched, ſo as to reverſe its na- 
ture and policy, and ex preſsly to force the ſubject 
to this deſtructive table, by bringing the ſpirit and 
ſymbols of gaming into the minuteſt matters, anden · 
gaging every body in it, and in every thing, a more 
- ended dreadful 
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lirſt brings his corn to market, the magiſtrate in 
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than yet has appeared in the world. With you a man 


can neither earn nor buy his dinner, without a ſpe- 
culation. What he receives in the morning will not 
have the ſame value at night. What he is com- 


pelled to take as pay for an old debt, will not be 
received as the ſame when he comes to pay a 


debt contracted by himſelf; nor will it be the 
ſame when by prompt payment he would avoid 


: contracting any debt at all. Induſtry muſt wither 


away. Economy muſt be driven from your 
country, Careful proviſion will have no exiſt- 
ence, Who will labour without knowing the 
amount of his pay? Who will ſtudy to increaſe 
what none can eſtimate? Who will accumulate, 
when he does not know the value of what he ſaves? 
If you abſtract it from its uſes in gaming, to accu- 
mulate your paper wealth, would be not the provi- 
dence of a man, but the el inſtinct of a 
Ae | 

The truly LY part 4 the policy of ſyſte, 
matically making a nation of gameſters is this; 
that though all are forced to play, few can under- 
ſtand the game; and fewer ſtill are in a condition 
to avail themſelves. of the knowledge. The many 
muſt be the dupes of the few who conduct the 


machine of theſe ſpeculations. What effect it 


muſt have on the country- people is viſible. The 
townſman can calculate from day to day: not ſo 
the inhabitant of the country. When the peaſant 


the 
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| Mr. Burke, the towns obliges him to take the aſſignat at par; 
— B ben he goes to the ſhop with this money, he finds 
it ſeven per cent. the worſe for eroſſing the way. 
This market he will not readily reſort to again. 
The tqwns-people will be inflamed ! they will 
i force the country people to bring their corn. Re- | 
| fiſtance will begin, and the murders of Paris and 
St. Dennis may be renewed through all France. 
What ſignifies the empty compliment paid to 
the country by giving it perhaps more than its ſhare 
in the theory of your repreſentation ? Where have 
- you placed the real power over monied and 
landed circulation? Where have you placed the 
means of raiſing and falling the value of every 
man's freehold ? Thoſe whoſe operations can take 
from, or add ten per cent. to, the poſſeſſions of 
every man in France, muſt be the maſters of every 
man in France. 'The whole of the power obtained 
by this revolution will ſettle in the towns among 
the burghers, and the monied directors who lead 
them. The landed gentleman, the yeoman, and 
the peaſant have, none of them, habits, or incli- 
nations, or experience, which'can lead them to any 
ſhare in this the ſole ſource of power and influence 
5 no left in France, The very nature of a country 
1 life, the very nature of landed property, in all the 
occupations and all the pleaſures they afford, render 
combination and arrangement (the ſole way of 
Procuring and exerting influence) in a manner im- 
poſſible amongſt country-people. Combine them 
Ps all the art you can, and all the induſtry, they are 
| = 
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always diſſolving into individuality. - Any thing i in Mr, Burke, 


the nature of incorporation is almoſt. impracticable 
amongſt them. Hope, fear, alarm; jealouſy, the 
ephemerous tale that does its buſineſs and dies in 
a day, all theſe things, which are the reins and 
ſpurs by which leaders check or urge the minds 
of followers, are not eaſily employed, or hardly at 
all, amongſt ſcattered - people. They: aſſemble, 
they arm, they act with the utmoſt difficulty, and 
at the greateſt charge, Their efforts, if ever they 
can be commenced, cannot be ſuſtained. - They 
cannot proceed ſyſtematically, If the country 
gentlemen attempt an influence through the mere 
income of their property, what is it to that of thoſe 
who have ten times their income to fell, and who 
can ruin their property by bringing their plunder to 
meet it at market. If the landed man wiſhes to 
mortgage, he falls the value of his land, and raiſes 
the value of aſſignats. He augments the power 
of his enemy by the very means he muſt take to 
contend with him. The country gentleman there- 
fore, the officer by ſea and land, the man of liberal 
views and habits, attached to no profeſſion, will be 
as completely excluded from the government of 
his country as if he were legiſlatively proſcribed. 

It is obvious, that in the towns, all the things 
which conſpire againſt the country gentleman, 
combine in favour of the money manager and 
director. In towns combination is natural. The 
habits of burghers, their occupations, their diver- 
wen their buſineſs, their idleneſs, continually 
bring 
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Me. rk, bring them into mutual contact. Their virtues 
aud their vices are ſociable; they are always in 


garriſon 3 and they come embodied and half diſci. 
plined into the hands of thoſe who mean to form 
them for civil, or for military action. 

All theſe conſiderations leave no doubt on = | 
mind, that if this monſter of a conſtitution can 
continue, France will be wholly governed by the 
agitators in corporations, by ſocieties in the towns 
formed of directors of aſſignats, and truſtees for the 


ſale of church lands, attornies, agents, money-job- 


bers, ſpeculators, and adventurers, compoſing an 
ignoble oligarchy founded on the deſtruction of 
the crown, the church, the nobility, and the people. 
Here end all the deceitful dreams and viſions of 
the equality and rights of men. In 4 the Serbo. 
nian bog” of this baſe oligarchy they are * _ 


ſorbed, ſunk, and loft for ever. 


So far as to the firſt cementing pies | 

The ſecond material of cement for their new re- 
public is the ſuperiority of the city of Paris; and 
this I admit is ſtrongly connected with the other 
cementing principle of paper circulation and con- 
fiſcation. It is in this part of the project we muſt 
look for the cauſe of the deſtruction of all the old 
bounds of provinces and juriſdictions, eccleſiaſtical 
and ſecular, and the diſſolution of all ancient 


combinations of things, as well as the formation 


of ſo many ſmall unconnected republics. The 


power of the city of Paris is evidentiy one great 


ſpring of all their politics. It is N the 


Sarrd power 


2 
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power of Paris, now ni the centre and focus ür bote 
of jobbing, that che leaders of this faction dis 


rect, or rather command the whole legiſlative and 
the whole executive government. Every thing 
therefore muſt be done which can confirm the 
authority of that city over the other republics. 
Paris is compact; ſhe has an enormous ſtrength, 
wholly diſproportioned to the force of any of 
the ſquare republics; and this ftrength is col- 
lected and condenſed within a narrow compaſs. 
Paris has a natural and eaſy connection of its parts, 
which will not be affected by any ſcheme of a 
geometrical conſtitution, nor does it much ſignify 
whether its proportion of repreſentation be more or 
leſs, ſince it has the whole draft of fiſhes in its drag- 
net. The other diviſions of the kingdom being 
hackled and torn to pieces, and ſeparated from all 
their habitual means, and even principles of union, 
cannot, for ſome time at leaſt, confederate againſt 
her. Nothing was to be left in all the ſubordinate 
members, but weakneſs, diſconnection, and confu- 
fon. To confirm this part of the plan, the aſſem- 
bly has lately come to a reſolution, that no two 
of their republics ſhall have the ſame commander 
in chief. | 

To a perſon Abo, takes a view of the whole, the 
ſtrength of Paris thus formed, will appear a ſyſtem 
of general weakneſs. It is boaſted, that the geome 
trical policy has been adopted, that all local ideas 
ſhould be ſunk, and that the people ſhould no longer 
beGaſcons, Picards, Bretons, Normans, but French. 

8 men, 
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Mr. Burke. men, with one country, one heart, and one aſſert, 


bly. But inſtead of being all Frenchmen, the 
greater likelihood is, that the inhabitants of that 
region will ſhortly have no country. No man ever 
was attached by a ſenſe of pride, partiality, or real 
affection, to a deſcription of ſquare meaſurement, 
He never will glory in belonging to the checquer, 
No. 71, or to any other badge-ticket. We begin 
our public affections in our families. No cold re- 
lation is a zealous citizen. We pafs on to ouf 
neighbourhoods, and our habitual provincial con- 
nections. Theſe are inns and reſting - places. 
Such diviſions of our country as have been formed 
by habit, and not by a ſudden jerk of autho- 
rity, were ſo many little images of the great 
country in which the heart found ſomething which 


- it could fill. The love to the whole is not extin- | 


guiſhed by this ſubordinate partiality. ' Perhaps it 
1s a ſort of elemental training to thoſe higher and 


more large regards, by which alone men come to 


be affected, as with their own concern, in the pro- 
ſperity of a kingdom ſo extenſive as that of France, 
In that general territory itſelf, as in the old name 
of provinces, the citizens are intereſted from old 
prejudices and unreaſoned habits, and not on ac- 
count of the geometric properties of its figure. 
The power and pre- eminence of Paris does cer: 
tainly preſs down and hold theſe republics together, 
as long as it laſts, But, for the reaſons I have al. 
"_ given you, I think it cannot laſt very long. 
_ from the civit WTO the civil 


cementing 
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cementing principles of this conſtitution, to the Mr. Burke? 
national aſſembly, which is to appear and act as * 
ſovereign, we ſee a body in its conſtitution with 
every poſſible power, and no poſſible external con- 
troul. We ſee a body without fundamental laws,” 
without eſtabliſhed maxims, without reſpected rules 
of proceeding, which nothing can keep firm to any 
ſyſtem whatſoever. Their 1dea of theirpowers is 
always taken at the utmoſt ſtretch of legiſlative com- 
petency, and their examples for common caſes, from 
the exceptions of the moſt urgent neceſſity. The 
future is to be in moſt reſpects like the preſent afſem« 
bly; but, by the mode of the new elections and the 
tendency of the new circulations, it will be purged 
of the ſmall degree of internal controul exiſting in 
a minority choſen originally from various intereſts, 
and preſerving ſomething of their ſpirit. ' If poſſi- 4 
ble, the next aſſembly muſt be worſe than the 5 
1 preſent. The preſent, by deſtroying and altering 
every thing, will leave to their ſucceſſors appa- 
rently nothing popular to do. They will be 
rouſed by e y Ad and example to. enterpriſes 
the boldeſt and the moſt abſurd. To ſuppoſe ſuch an 
a aſſembly fitting in perfect quietude is ridiculous. 

Your all- ſufficient legiſlators, in their hurry to do 
every thing at once, have forgot one thing that 
ſeems eſſential, and which, I believe, never has 
been before, in the theory ot the practice, omitted 
by any projector of a republic. They have forgot 
to conſtitute a ſenate, or ſomething of that nature 
and charaQer. Never, before this time, was beard 

Bb of 
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Mr. — of a body politic compoſed of one legiſlative and 
active aſſembly, and its executive officers, without 
ſuch a council; without ſomething to which foreign 
ſtates might connect themſelves; ſomething to 
which, in the ordinary detail of government, the 

4 people could look up; ſomething which might give 
a bias and ſteadineſs, and preſerve ſomething like 
conſiſtency in the proceedings of ſtate. Such a 
body kings generally have as a council. A mo- 
narchy may exiſt without it; but it ſeems to be in 

the very eſſence of a republican government. It 
holds a ſort of middle place between the ſupreme 
power exerciſed by the people, or immediately de- 
legated from them, and the mere executive. Of 
this there are no traces in your conſtitution; and in 
providing nothing of this kind, your Solons and 
Numas have, as much as in wp vaio elſe, diſco- 
vered a ſovereign incapacity. neſt Bf 
Let us now turn our eyes: to what they is 
done towards the formation of an EXECUTIVE 
rowEtr; For this they have choſen a degraded 
king. This their firſt executive officer is to be a 
machine, without any ſort of deliberative diſcretion 
in any one act of his function. At beſt he is but a 
channel to convey to the national aſſembly ſuch 
matter as may import that body to know, If he 
had been made the excluſive channel, the power 
would not have been without its importance; 
though infinitely perilous to thoſe who would 
chooſe to exerciſe it. But public intelligence and 
ſtatement of facts may Fo to 5 ene with 


equal 
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equal authenticity, through any other conveyance. Mr.Burke, 
As to the means, therefore, of giving a direc- e 
tion to meaſures by the ſtatement of an autho- 
rized reporter, this office of 3 is as 
nothing. | | 
To conſider the French "RES of an executive 
officer in its two natural diviſions of civil and 
plitical,—In the firſt it muſt be obſerved, that, 
according to the new conſtitution, the higher parts 
of judicature, in either of its lines, are not in the 
king. The K IxG of FRANCE is not the fountain of 
juſtice. The judges, neither the original nor the 
zppellate, are of his nomination, He neither pro- 
; poſes the candidates, nor has a negative on the 
WH choice. He is not even the public proſecutor. He 
| HF {crves only as a notary to authenticate the choice 
. made of the judges in the ſeveral diſtricts. By 
his officers he is to execute their ſentence. When 
; we look into the true nature of his authority, he 
: appears to be nothing more than a chief of bum- 
if bailiffs, ſerjeants at mace, catchpoles, jailors, and 
a hangmen. It is impoſſible to place any thing called 
n royalty in a more degrading point of view. A 
a thouſand times better it had been for the dignity 
h of this unhappy prince, that he had nothing at all 
c o do with the adminiſtration of juſtice, deprived 
rss he is of all that is venerable, and all that is con- 
* ſolatory in that function, without power of origi- 
Id nating any proceſs ; without a power of ſuſpenſion, 
d mitigation, or pardon. ' Every thing in juſtice that 
th i vie and odious is thrown upon him. It was not 
al vs Bb 5 for 
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II. Burke. for nothing that che afſerbly has been at ſuch patn 
Ne to remove the ſtigma from certain offices, when they 


were reſolved to place the perſon who lately had 
been their king in a ſituation but one degree above 
the executioner, and in an office nearly of the ſame 
quality. It is not in nature, that ſituated as the 
king of the French now is, he can reſpect himſelf, 
or can be reſpected by others. 

View this new executive officer on the fide of his 


political capacity, as he acts under the orders of | 


the national aſſembly. To execute laws is a royal 
office; to execute orders is not to be a king. 
However, a political executive magiſtracy, though 
merely ſuch, is a great truſt. It is a truſt indeed 
that has much depending upon its faithful and 
diligent performance, both in the perſon preſiding 
in it and in all his ſubordinates. Means of per- 
forming this duty ought to be given by regula- 


tion; and diſpoſitions towards it ought” to be 
infuſed by the circumſtances attendant on the 


truſt. It ought to be environed with dignity, au- 
| thority, and conſideration, and it ought to lead to 
glory. The office of execution is an office of ex- 
ertion. It is not from impotence we are to expect 
the taſks of power. What ſort of perſon is a king 
to command executory ſervice, who has no means 
whatſoever to reward it ? Not in a permanent office; 


not in a grant of land; no, not in a penſion of fifty 


pounds a year; not in the vaineſt and moſt trivial 
title. In France the king is no more the fountain 


of honour than he is the e fountain of juſtice. All 
; 15 5 rewards, 
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rewards, all diſtinAions are in a 1 Thoſe Nr. Burks. 
who ſerve the king can be actuated by no natural —— 


motive but fear; by a fear of every thing except 
their maſter. His fun&ions of internal coercion 
are as odious as thoſe which he exerciſes in the 
department of juſtice. If relief is to be given to 
any municipality, the aſſembly gives it. If troops 
are to be ſent to reduce them to obedience to the 
aſſembly, the king is to execute the order; and 
upon every occaſion he is to be ſpattered over with 
the blood of his people. He has no negative ; yet 
his name and authority is uſed to enforce every harſh 
decree. Nay, he muſt concur in the butchery of 
thoſe who ſhall attempt to free him from his im- 


priſonment, or ſhew the ſlighteſt attachment to his 


perſon or to his ancient authority. 

ExEcUrIyE MAGISTRACY ought to be confli 
tuted in ſuch a manner, that thoſe who compoſe it 
ſhould be diſpoſed to love and to ygnerate thoſe. 
whom they are bound to obey. : A purpoſed neg- 
le&, or, what is worſe, a literal but perverſe and 
malignant obedience, muſt be the ruin of the wiſeſt 
counſels. In vain will the law attempt to anticipate 
or to follow fuch ſtudied neglects and fraudulent 
attentions. To make men act zealoufly is not in 
the competence of law. Kinos, even ſuch as are 
truly ſo, may and ought to bear the freedom of 
ſubjects that are obnoxious to them, They may 
too, without derogating from themſelves, bear even 
the authority of ſuch perſons if it promotes their 
ervice, Louis the XJIIth mortally hated the 

B b 3 cardinal 
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Mr.Burke. cardinal de Richlieu ; but his Grppant of that mi. 
— niſter againſt bis rivals was the ſource of all the 


glory of his reign, and the ſolid foundation of his 
throne itſelf. Louis the XIVth, when come to the 


throne, did not love the cardinal Mazarin; but for | 


his intereſt he preſerved him in power. When old, 
he deteſted Louyois ; but for years, whilft he faith. 
fully ſerved his greatneſs, he endured his perſon, 
When George the IId took Mr. Pitt, who certainly 
was- not agreeable to him, into his councils, he 
did nothing which could humble a wiſe ſovereign, 
But theſe miniſters, who were choſen by affairs, not 
by affections, acted in the name of, and in truſt 
for, KINGS; and not as their avowed, conſtitu- 
tional, and oſtenſible maſters.” I think it impoſſible 
that any K1NG, when he has recovered his firſt 
terrors, can cordially infuſe: vivacity and vigour 
into meaſures which he knows to be dictated by 
thoſe who hg muſt be perſuaded are in the higheſt 
degree ill affected to his perſon. Will any minif- 
ters, who ſerve ſuch a KING with but a decent 
appearance of reſpect, cordially obey the orders of 
thoſe whom but the other day in his name they 
had committed to the Baſtille ? Will they obey the 
orders of thoſe whom, whilſt they were exerciſing 
deſpotic juſtice upon them , they conceived they 
were treating with lenity ; and for whom, in a pri- 


ſon, they thought they had provided an aſylum? | 


If you expect ſuch obedience, amongſt your other 
innovations and regenerations, you ought to make 
a revolution in nature, and provide a new conſtitu- 
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tion for tlie human mind. Otherwiſe; your - ſu⸗ Nur. Burt 


preme government cannot harmonize with its EXE< 
cutory ſyſtem. There are caſes in which we cannot 
take up with names and abſtractions. You may 
call half a dozen leading individuals, whom we 
have reaſon to fear and hate, the nation. It makes 
no other difference, than to make us fear and hate 
them the more. Tf it had been thought juſtifiable 
and expedient to make ſuch a revolution by fuch 
means, and through fuch perſons,” as you have 
made-yours, it would have been more wiſe to have 
completed the buſineſs of the 5th and 6th of 


October. The new executive officer would then 


owe his ſituation to thoſe who are his creators as 
well as his maſters ; and he might be bound in 
intereſt, in the ſociety of crime, and (if in crimes 
there could be virtues) in gratitude, to ſerve thoſe 
who had promoted him to a place of great lucre 
and great ſenſual indulgence ; and of ſomething 
more: for more he muſt have received from thoſe 


who certainly would not have limited an aggran- 


dized creature, as they. have a a * 


antagoniſt. as, 
_ AxinG Siebes as the engen, if v7 is to- 


tally ſtupified by his misfortunes, ſo as to think it 
not the neceſſity, but the premium and privilege of 
life, to eat and ſleep, without any regard to glory, 
never can be fit for the office. If he feels as men 


commonly feel, he muſt be ſenſible, that an office 


fo circumſtanced is one in which he can obtain no 


fame or reputation. He has no generous iritereft 
| B b4 | that 
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Mr. Burke. that can excite him to action. At beſt his conduct 
vil be paſſive and defenſive. To inferior people 


ſuch an office might be matter of honour. But 
to be raiſed to it, and to deſcend to it, are different 


things, and ſuggeſt different ſentiments. Does he 


really name the miniſters ? they will have a ſym. 


pathy with him. Are they forced upon him ? the 


whole buſineſs between them 'and the nominal 
KING will be mutual counteraction. In all other 
countries, the office of miniſters of ſtate is of the 
higheſt dignity. In France it is full of peril and 
incapable of glory. Rivals however they will have 
in their nothingneſs, whilſt ſhallow ambition exifts 
in the world, or the defire of a miſerable ſalary is an 
incentive to ſhort-ſighted avarice. Thoſe competi- 
tors of the miniſters are enabled by your conſtitu- 
tion; to attack them in their vital parts, whilſt they 
| have not the means of repelling their charges in any 
other than the degrading character of culprits. The 
miniſters of ſtate in France are the only perſons 


in-that country who are incapable of a ſhare in 


the national councils. What miniſters! What 
councils! What a nation But they are reſpon- 
ble. It is a poor ſervice that is to be- had from 
reſponſibility, The elevation of mind, to be de- 
\rived from fear, will never make a nation glorious, 
Reſponſibility prevents crimes. It makes all at- 


tempts againſt the laws dangerous. But for a 


principle of active and zealous ſervice, none but 


idiots could think of it. Is the conduct of a war 


19 be truſted to a man who may abhor its principle 
TS WO who, 


Eo 
who, in every ſtep he may take to render it ſucceſl- Ms. Burke. 
ful, confirms the power of thoſe by whom he is 

oppreſſed ? Will foreign ſtates ſeriouſly treat with | 
him who has no prerogative of peace or war? No, 
not ſo much as in a ſingle vote by himſelf or his | 
miniſters, or by any one whom he can poſſibly in- | 
fluence A ſtate of contempt is not a ſtate for a 
prince : better get rid of him at once. 

I know it will be ſaid, that theſe humours in 
the court and executive government will continue 
only through this generation ; and that the king 
has been brought to declare, the dauphin ſhall be ' 
educated in a conformity to his ſituation. If he is 
made to conform to his ſituation, he will have no 
education at all. His training muſt be worſe even 
than that of an arbitrary monarch. If he reads, — 
whether he reads or not, ſome good or evil genius 
will tell him his anceſtors were kings. Thence- 
forward his object muſt be to aſſert himſelf, and to 
avenge his parents. This you will ſay is not his 
duty. That may be; but it is nature; and whilſt 
you pique nature againſt you, you do unwiſely to 
truſt to duty. In this futile ſcheme of polity, the 
ſtate nurſes in its boſom, for the preſent, a ſource 
of weakneſs, perplexity, counteraction, inefficiency, 
and decay; and it prepares the means of its final 
ruin. In ſhort, I ſee nothing in the executive force 
cannot call it authority) that has even an appear- 
ance of vigour, or that has the ſmalleſt degree of 
juſt correſpondence or ſymmetry, or amicable rela- 

8 tian, 
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Mr.Burke, tion, with the ſupreme power, either as it now exiſts, 
or as it is planned for the future government. . 


You have ſettled, by an economy as perverted as 


the policy, two * eſtabliſhments of government, 


one real, one fictitious—both maintained at a vaſt 
expence ; but the fictitious at, I think, the greateſt. 
Such a machine as the latter is not worth the greaſe 
of its wheels. The expence 1s exorbitant ; and 
neither the ſhow nor the uſe deſerve the tenth part 
of the charge. Oh ! but I don't do juſtice to the 
talents of the legiſlators. I don't allow, as I ought 
to do, for neceſſity. Their ſcheme of executive 
force was not their choice. This pageant muſt be 
kept. The people would not conſent to part with it, 
Right; I underſtand you. You do, in fpite of your 
grand theories, to which you would have heayen 
and earth ta bend, you do know how to conform 
yourſelves to the nature and circumſtances of 


things. But when you were obliged to conform thus 


far to circumſtances, you ought to have carried 
your ſubmiſſion farther, and to have made what 
you were; obliged to take, a proper inſtrument, 
and uſeful to its end. That was in your power. 
For inſtance, among many others, it was in your 
power to leave to your KING the right of peace 


and war. What! to leave to the executive ma- 
giſtrate the moſt dangerous of all prerogatives? I | 


know none more dangerous; nor any one more 


In reality three, to reckon the provincial republican eſtabliſh- 
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ly neceſſary to be ſo truſted. 1 do not ſay that this Mr. Ducks. 
| prerogative ought to be truſted to your xixe, un- 

, leſs he enjoyed other auxiliary truſts along with it, 

. which he does not now hold. But, if he did 

poſſeſs them, hazardous as they are undoubtedly, 

. advantages would ariſe from ſuch a conſtitution, 

F more than compenſating the riſk, There is no 

\ other way of keeping the ſeveral potentates of Eu- 
t 
e 


rope from intriguing diſtinctly and perſonally with 
the members of your aſſembly, from intermeddling 
F in all your concerns, and fomenting, in the heart of 
5 your country, the moſt pernicious of all factions; 
F factions in the intereſt and under the direction of 
foreign powers, From that worſt of evils, thank 
God, we are till free. Your {kill, if you had any, 
would be well employed to find out indirect cor- 
rectives and controuls upon this perilous truſt. If 
you did not like thoſe which in England we have 
choſen, your leaders might have exerted their abili- 
ties in contriving better. If it were neceſſary to 
exemplify the conſequences of ſuch an executive 
government as yours, in the management of great 
affairs, I ſhould refer you to the late reports of 
M. de Montmorin to the national afſembly, and all 
the other proceedings relative to the differences be- 
= tween Great Britain and Spain, 
A great deal more might be obſerved on the 


ſtrange conſtitution of the executory part of the 
3 new government ;— but fatigue muſt give bounds 

to the diſcuſſion of ſubjects, what, in themſelves, 
J have "ROY any limits. 


- : It 


Mr. Burke. 
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It would have been prudent, along with the 


ans. wa parliaments, to preſerve their ancient power of 


. regiſtering, and of remonſtrating at leaſt, upon all 
the decrees, of the national aſſembly, as they did 


upon thoſe which paſſed in the time of the mo- 


narchy. It would be a means of ſquaring the oc- 
caſional decrees. of a democracy to ſome principles 


of general juriſprudence, The vice of the ancient 


democracies, and one cauſe of their ruin, was, that 


they ruled, as you do, by occaſional decrees, 


Pſepbiſmata. This practice ſoon broke in upon the 
tenour and conſiſtency of the laws; it abated the 


reſpect of the people a them ; and totally de- 
* them in the end. 


Jour veſting the power of ance. which, 


in the time of the monarchy, exiſted in the parlia- 
ment of Paris, in your principal executive officer, 
whom, in ſpite of common ſenſe, you perſevere in 
calling king, is the height of abſurdity. You ought 
never to ſuffer remonſtrance from him who is to 


execute. This is to underſtand neither council nor 
execution; neither authority nor obedience. The 
perſon whom you call king, ought not to have this 


eee have more. 


Your. preſent arrangement 1s ſtrictly Jodie 
Inſtead of imitating your monarchy, and ſeating 


your judges on a bench of independence, your 
object is to reduce them to the moſt blind obe- 
dience. As you have changed all things, you 
have invented new principles of order. You firſt 


appoint judges, who, I ſuppoſe, are to determine ac- 


cording 
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ä 
cording to law, and then you let them know, that, Mr. Burke. 
at ſome time or other, you intend to give them — 
ſome law by which they are to determine. Any ſtu- 
dies which they have made (if any they have matle) 
are to be uſeleſs to them. But to ſupply theſe 
ſtudies, they are to be ſworn to obey all the rules, 
orders, and inſtructions, which from time to time 
they are to receive from the national aſſembly. 
Theſe if they ſubmit to, they leave no ground of 
law to the ſubje&. They become complete, and 
moſt dangerous inſtruments in the hands of the go- 
yerning power, Which, in the midſt of a cauſe, or 
on the proſpect of it, may wholly change the rule 
of deciſion. If theſe orders of the national aſ- 
ſembly come to be contrary to the will of the people 
who locally chooſe thoſe judges, ſuch confuſion muſt 
happen as is terrible to think of. For the judges 
owe their place to the local authority ; and the 
commands they are ſworn to obey come from thoſe 
who have no ſhare in their appointment. In the 
mean time they have the example of the court of 
Chatelet to encourage and guide them in the ex- 
erciſe of their functions. That court is to try crimi- 
nals ſent to it by the national aſſembly, or brought 
before it by other courſes of delation. They ſit 
under a guard, to ſave their on lives. They know 
not by what law they judge, nor under what autho- 
rity they act, nor by what tenure they hold. It is 
thought that they are ſometimes obliged to condemn 
at peril of their lives. This is not perhaps certain, 
nor can it be aſcertained; but when they acquit, 
we 


I 
} 
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1 we know, they haue ſeen the perſons whom they, 


0 " Eiſcharge, with Peres impunity 1e the aden, 
hanged at the door of their court. 


The aſſembly indeed promiſes that they will form 
a body of law, which ſhall be ſhort, ſimple, clear, 
and ſo forth, Thar is, by their ſhort laws, they 


will leave much to the diſcretion of the judge; 


whilſt they have exploded the authority of all the 


learning which could make judicial diſcretion (x 


thing perilous at beſt) eng he appellation of 


a ſound diſcretion. 


It is curious to obſerve, that the adminiſtrative. 


bodies are carefully exempted from the juriſdiction 
of theſe new tribunals. That is, thoſe perſons are 
exempted from the power of the laws, who ought 


to be the moſt entirely ſubmitted to them. Thoſe 
who execute public pecuniary truſts, ought of all 
men to be the moſt ſtrictly held to their duty. 
One would have thought, that it muſt have been 


among your earlieſt cares, if you did not mean 
that thoſe adminiſtrative bodies ſhould be real 


ſovereign independant ſtates, to form an awful 


tribunal, like your late parliaments, or hke our 


| king's-bench, where all corporate officers might 
obtain protection in the legal exerciſe of their func- 


tions, and would find coercion if they treſpaſſed 


againſt their legal duty.- Bur the cauſe of the 


exemption is plain. Theſe adminiſtrative bodies are 


the great inſtruments of the preſent leaders in their 


progreſs through democracy to oligarchy. They 


m n * IO above the law. It will be 
| n Tus, 
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| (id, that the legal tribunals which you 3 Mr. Burke. 


are unfit to coerce them. They are undoubtedly. 


They are unfit for any rational purpoſe. It will be 


ſaid too, that the adminiſtrative bodies will be ac- 


countable to the general aſſembly. This I fear is 


talking, without much conſideration, of the nature 
of that aſſembly, or of theſe corporations. How- 
ever, to be ſubject to the pleaſure of that aſſembly, 


is not to be ſubject to 11 either for e or 


for conſtraint. 


This eſtabliſnment of judges as pet wants Gt. 
thing to its completion. It is to be crowned by a. 
new tribunal. This 1s to be a grand ſtate judicature; 
and it is to judge of crimes committed againſt the. 
nation, that is, againſt the power of the aſſembly. 


It ſeems as if they had ſomething in their view of 
the nature of the high court of Juſtice erected in 
England during the time of the great uſurpation. 


As they have not yet finiſhed this part of the 
ſcheme, it is impoſſible to form a direct judgment 


upon it. However, if great care is not taken to 
form it in a ſpirit very different from that which 


has guided them in their proceedings relative to 


ſtate offences, this tribunal, ſubſervient to their 
inquiſition, the committee of reſearch, will extinguiſh 
the laſt ſparks of liberty in France, and ſettle the 
moſt dreadful and arbitrary tyranny ever known in 


any nation. If they wiſh to give to this tribunal 
any appearance of liberty and juſtice, they muſt 


not eyoke from, or ſend to it, the cauſes relative to 
_ their own member 


alſo 


at their pleaſure. They muſt 


— — 
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Blr. Buche, alſo remove the ſeat of that tribunal out of the ee 
— public of Paris. 

Has more wiſdom been displayed in the conſti. 
tution of your ARMY than what is diſcoverable in 


your plan of judicature ? The able arrangement of 


this part is the more difficult, and requires the 


greater {k1ll and attention, not only as a great con 
eern in itſelf, but as it is the third cementing prin- 
ciple in the new body of republics, which you call 
the French nation. Truly it is not eaſy to divine 
what that army may become at laft. You have 
voted a very large one, and, on good appointments, 
at leaſt fully equal to your apparent means of pay. 
ment. But what is the principle of its diſcipline ? 
or whom is it to obey ? You have got the wolf by 
the ears, and I wiſh you joy of the happy poſition 
in which you have choſen to place yourſelves, and 
in which you are well circumſtanced for a free deli- 
beration, relatively to that ms or to ae tang 
elſe. 


The miniſter 8 1 of Rate for tis war 


department, is M. de la Tour du Pin. This gen- 
tleman, like his colleagues it adminiſtration, is a 
moſt zealous aſſertor of the revolution, and a fan- 
guine admirer of the new conſtitution, which ori- 
ginated in that event. His ſtatement of facts, re- 
lative to the military of France, is important, not 
only from his official and perſonal authority, but 
becauſe it diſplays very clearly the actual condi- 


tion of the army in France, and becauſe it throws , 


A on the principles upon which the aſſembly 
Ee. {121 Proceeds 


—— 
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proceeds in the adminiſtration of thiss critical Mr. Burke. 
object. It may enable us to form ſome judg- - — 
ment how far it may be expedient in this conntry 
to imitate the martial policy of France. | 

M. de la Tour du Pin, on the 4th of laſt June, 
comes to give an account of the ſtate of his depart- 
ment, as it exiſts under the auſpices of the national by 
aſſembly. No man knows it ſo well; no man 
can expreſs it better. Addrefling himſelf to the 
national aſſembly, he ſays, © His majeſty has 
« this day ſent me to appriſe you of the mul- 
« tiplied diſorders of which every day he receives 
« the moſt diſtreſſing intelligence. The army 
« (le corps militaire) threatens to fall into the moſt 
turbulent anarchy. Entire regiments have dared 
« to violate at once the reſpect due to the laws, 
« to the king, to the. order eſtabliſhed by your 
« decrees, and to the oaths which they have taken 
« with the moſt awful ſolemnity. Compelled by 
« my duty to give you information of theſe ex- 
« cefles, my heart bleeds when I conſider who they 
* are that have committed them, Thoſe, againſt 
« whom it is not in my power to withhold the 
© moſt- grievous complaints, are a part of that 
“very ſoldiery which to this day have been ſo 
« full of honour and loyalty, and with whom, for 
« fifty years, I have ** the comrade and the 
frier; 

% What incomprehenſible ſpirit of delirium and 
« deluſion has all at once led them aſtray? Whilſt, 
you are indefatigable in eſtabliſhing uniformity in 

| _ l the 
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© Me Burke | ce the empire, and moulding the whole into one co - 
( herent and conſiſtent body; whilſt the French ate 
<« taught by you, at once the reſpect which the 


« laws owe to the rights of man, and that which 
2 the citizens owe to the laws, the adminiſtration 
e of the army preſents nothing but diſturbance and 


« confuſion I ſee in more than one corps the 


, bonds of diſcipline relaxed or broken; the moſt 


« ynheard-of pretenſions avowed directly and with. 


« out any diſguiſe; the ordinances without force; 
« the chiefs without authority; the military cheſt 
« and the colours carried off; the authority of 


« the king himſelf [rium teneatis] proudly de. 


cc fied; the officers deſpiſed, degraded, threatened, 
« driven away, and fome of them priſoners in the 


« midſt of their corps, dragging on a precarious life 


<« in the of diſguſt and humiliation. To fill 
ct up the meaſure of all theſe horrors, the com- 
© miandants of places have had their throats cut, 
under the eyes, and almoſt iq "og ers of Wet 
ac own ſoldiers. 
«* Theſe evils are great; but ay are not eras 


«-worſt conſequences which may be produced by 


tc ſuch military inſurrections. Sooner or later they 
c may menace the nation itſelf. The nature of 
« things requires, that the army ſhould never act 

| << but as an inſtrument. The moment chat, erect- 
ng itſelf into a deliberative body, it ſhall act 
. according to its own reſolutions, the govern- 
© ment, be it what it may, will immediately dime. 


ad rate ino @ ** * ſpecies of poli- 
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& tical monſter, which has always med: by de- Mr. Burke. 
_ « youring thoſe who have produced it. * 


After all this, who muſt not be alarmed 
« at the irregular conſultations, and turbulent 
« committees, formed in ſome regiments by the 
common [ſoldiers and non-commiſſioned of- 


s ficers, without the knowledge, or even in 


« contempt of the authority of their ſuperiors ; 
« although the preſence and concurrence of thoſe 
« ſuperiors could give no authority to ſuch mon- 
« ftrous democratic aſſemblies [comices].” 

lt is not neceſſary to add much to this finiſhed 
picture: finiſhed as far as its canvas admits ; but, 
as I apprehend, not taking in the whole of the na- 
ture and complexity of the diſorders of this mili- 
tary democracy, which, the miniſter at war truly 
and wiſely obſerves, wherever it exiſts, muſt 
be the true conſtitution of the ſtate, by whatever 


formal appellation it may paſs. For, though he 


informs the aſſembly, that the more conſiderable 
part of the army have not caſt off their obedience, 
but are ſtill attached to their duty, yet thoſe tra- 
vellers who have ſeen the corps whoſe conduct is 


| the beſt, rather obſerve in them the abſence of 


mutiny than the exiſtence of diſcipline. | 

1 cannot help pauſing here for a moment, to 
reflect upon the expreſſions of ſurpriſe which this 
miniſter has let fall, relative to the exceſſes he re- 
lates, To him the departure of the troops from 
their ancient principles of loyalty and honour ſeems - 


quite inconceivable. Surely thoſe to whom he 


Lk - addreſſes 
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Me:Burke. addrefſes himſelf know the cauſes of it but two / 
| well. They know the doctrines which they have the 
preached, the decrees which they have paſſed, the aut] 
practices which they have countenanced. The by 
ſoldiers remember the 6th of October. They not 
recollect the French guards. They have not for. thai 


got the taking of the king's caſtles in Paris, and 2 
at Marſeilles. That the governors in both places this 
were murdered with impunity, is a fact that has not in 


paſſed out of their minds. They do not abandon the to 
principles laid down ſo oftentatiouſly and laboriouſly all 
of the equality of men. They cannot ſhut their eyes ver 
to the degradation of the whole nobleſſe of France; Wl go. 
and the ſuppreſſion of the very idea of a gentle. ſho 
man. The total abolition of titles and diſtinction bre 
is not loſt upon them. But Mr. du Pin js aſto- all 
niſhed at their diſloyalty when the doctors of the In | 


aſſembly have taught them at the ſame time the ble 
reſpect due to laws. It is eaſy to judge which of aſe 
the two ſorts of lefſons men with arms in their con 
hands are likely to learn. As to the authority of wor 
the king, we may collect from the miniſter him- hac 
ſelf (if any argument on that head were not quite dec 
ſuperfluous) that it is not of more conſideration the 
with theſe troops, than it is with every body elſe. the 
« The king,” ſays he, © has over and over again ſect 
repeated his orders to put a ſtop to theſe exceſles; pai 
but, in fo terrible a criſis your [the affembly's] fam 
concurrence is become indiſpenſably neceſſary to Th 
prevent the evils which menace the ſtate. Tun pet 
unite to the force of the legiflarive power, 7 
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af opinion ſtill more important.” . To be ſure Mr.Burke, 
the army can have no opinion of the power or "= 
authority of the king. Perhaps the ſoldier has 
by this time learned, that the aſſembly itſelf does 
not enjoy a much greater e of e than 
that royal figure. 

It is now to be ſeen wht has been propoſed i in 
this exigency, one of the greateſt that can happen 
in 2 ſtate. The miniſter requeſts the aſſembly 
to array itſelf in all its terrors, and to call forth 
all its majeſty. He deſires that the grave and ſe- 
vere principles announced by them may give vi- 


ez gour to the king's proclamation. After this we 
e. ſhould have looked for courts civil and martial; 
ns breaking of ſome corps, decimating others, and 
0- all the terrible means which neceſſity has employed 
be in ſuch caſes to arreſt the progreſs of the moſt terri- 
e ble of all evils ; particularly, one might expect, that 
pf a ſerious enquiry would be made into the murder of 
Ir commandants in the view of their ſoldiers. Not one 


If word of all this, or of any thing like it. Aſter they 
- had been told that the ſoldiery trampled upon the 
e decrees of the aſſembly promulgated by the king, 
1 the aſſembly paſs new decrees; and they authoriſe 
. the king to make new proclamations. After the 
n ſecretary at war had ſtated that the regiments had 
; paid no regard to oaths 'pretes avec la plus impo- 
] /ante ſolemnité they propoſe—what ? More oaths, 
0 They renew decrees and proclamations as they ex- 
| en their inſufficiency, and they multiply oaths 
f Coe 3 | in 
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Mr. Borke, in ptoportion as they weaken; in te minds of men, 


the ſanftions of religion. I hope that handy 
abridgments of the excellent ſermons of Voile, 
d' Alembert, Diderot, and Helvetius, on the Im. 
mortality of the Soul, on a particular ſuperintend- 


ing Providence, and on a future ſtate of reward; 


and puniſhments, are ſent down to the ſoldiers along 

-with their civic oaths. Of this I have no doubt; 
as J underſtand that a certain deſcription of read. 

ing makes no inconſiderable part of their milj. 
tary exerciſes, and that they are full as well ſup- 


plied with the ammunition of pamphlets, as of car- | 


tridges. 
To prevent the miſchiefs ariſing from conſpirs- 
cies, irregular conſultations, ſeditious committees, 


and monſtrous democratic afſemblies [* comitia, | 


romices'] of the ſoldiers, and all the diſorders 
ariſing from idleneſs, luxury, diffipation, and in- 
ſubordination, I believe the moſt aſtoniſhing means 
have been uſed, that ever occurred to men, even in 
all the inventions of this prolific age. It is no leſs 
than this: The king has promulgated in circular 


letters to all the regiments his direct authority 


and encouragement, that the ſeveral corps ſhould 
join themſelves with the clubs and confedera- 
tions in the ſeveral municipalities, and mix with 
them in their feaſts and civic entertainments ! This 
jolly diſcipline, it ſeems, is to ſoften the ferocity of 
their minds; to reconcile them to their bottle com- 

panions of other e ; and to merge par- 
| FA ticular 
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ticular conſpiracies in more general aſſociations *. r. Burke. 
That this remedy would be pleaſing to the ſoldier ,s, 


as they are deſcribed by Mr. de la Tour du Pin, 1 
can readily believe; and that, however mutinous 
otherwiſe, they will dutifully ſubmit themſelves 
to ſbgſe royal proclamations. But I ſhould queſ- 
tion whether all this civie ſwearing, clubbing, and 
feaſting, would diſpoſe them more than at preſent 
they are diſpoſed, to an obedience to their offi- 
cers; or teach them better to ſubmit to the auſtere 
rules of military diſcipline. It will make them 
admirable citizens after the French mode, but 
not quite ſo good ſoldiers after any mode. A 
doubt might well ariſe, whether the converſations 
at theſe good tables, would fit them a great deal 
the better for the character of mere inſtruments, 
which this yeteran officer and ſtateſman juſtly ob- 
ſerves, the nature of yo always 0 an 
army to be. | 

Concerning the likelihood of this 1 improvement 
in diſcipline, by the free converſation of the ſol- 
diers with the municipal feſtive ſocieties, which 
is thus officially encouraged by royal authority and 
ſanction, we may judge by the ſtats of the mu- 


* Comme fa majeſts y a reconnu, non une {yſitme d'aſſo- 
ciations particulières, mais une reunion de yolontes de tous les 
Frangois pour la liberté et la profperits communes, ainſi pour 
le maintien de Vordre publique, il a penſe qu'il convenoit que 
chaque regiment prit part à ces fetes civiques pour multiplier les 
rapports, et reſerrer les liens d'union entre les citoyens et les 
troupes.—Leſt I ſhould not be credited, I inſert the words, 

unn the troops to feaſt with the popular confederacies, | f 
C0 4 nicipalities 


Mr. Burke. 


* w_ 


EE 7 
nicipalities themſelves, furniſhed to us by the war 
miniſter in this very ſpeech. He conceives good 
hopes of the ſucceſs of his endeavours towards re. 


ſtoring order for he preſent from the good diſpoſi- 
tion of certain regiments; but he finds ſomething 


cloudy with RT to the future. As to preventing 
the return of For this, the adminiſtra. 
tion (ſays he) cannot be anſwerable to you, as 
Jong as they ſee the municipalities arrogate to 
«themſelves an authority over the troops, which 


6 your inſtitutions have reſerved wholly to the mo- 
* narch. You have fixed the limits of the military 


& authority and the municipal authority. You 
have bounded the action, which you have per- 
emitted to the latter over the former, to the right 


« of requiſition ; but never did the leiter or the 


«ſpirit of your decrees authoriſe the commons in 


* theſe municipalities to break the officers, to try 
e them, to give orders to the ſoldiers, to drive 


4 ſtop them in their marches ordered by the king, 


tc them from the poſts committed to their guard, to 


5 or, in a word, to enſlave the troops to the caprice 
& of each of the cities or even market towns 
« through which they are to paſs,” : 45 


Such 1s the character and dif poſition of the mu- 


nicipal ſociety which is to reclaim the ſoldiery, to 


bring them back to the true principles of military 


ſubordination, and to render them machines in the 
hands of the ſupreme power of the country! Such 


are the diſtempers of the French troops! Such is 


| Te cure! As the army is, fo. is the navy. The 


goin þ 2.9 munici- 
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municipalities ſuperſede the orders of the afſem- Mr.Barke. 
bly, and the ſeamen. in their turn ſuperſede'the orW W 
ders of the municipalities. From my heart I pity 
the condition of a reſpectable ſervant of the public, 
like this war miniſter, obliged in his old age to 
pledge the aſſembly in their civic cups, and to 
enter with an hoary head into all the fantaſtic 
vagaries of theſe juvenile politicians. Such 
ſchemes are not like propoſitions coming from a 
man of fifty years wear and tear amongſt man- 
kind. They ſeem rather ſuch as ought to be 
expected from thoſe grand compounders in poli- 
tics, who ſhorten the road to their degrees in the 
ſtate; and have a certain inward fanatical aſſurance 
and illumination upon all ſubjects; upon the cre- 
dit of which one of their doctors has thought fit, 
wich great applauſe, and greater ſucceſs, to caution 
the aſſembly not to attend to old men, or to any 

| perſons who valued themſelves upon their expe- h 

rience. I ſuppoſe all the miniſters of ſtate muſt qua- 

lify, and take this teſt ; wholly abjuring the errors 

and hereſies of experience and obſervation. Every 

man has his own -reliſh. But 1 think, if I could 

not attain to the wiſdom, I would at leaft preſerve 

ſomething of the ſtiff and peremptory dignity of 

age, Theſe gentlemen deal in regeneration; but 

at any price I ſhould hardly yield my rigid fibres 

to be regenerated by them; nor begin, in my 

grand climacteric, to ſquall in their new accents, 

or to ſtammer, in "7 ſecond cradle, the elemental 
ſounds 


Mr.Burke. ſounds of their barbarous metaphyſics v. $5 iti mibi 
I largiantur ut repmeriſcam, et in e 
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valde recuſem ! = 

The imbecility of any part of the puerile and 
n. ſyſtem, which they call a conſtitution, can- 
not be laid open without diſcovering the utter in. 
ſufficiency and miſchief of every other part with 
Which it comes in contact, or that bears any the 
remoteſt relation to ir. You cannot propoſe a re- 
medy for the incompetence of the crown, without 
diſplaying the debility of the aſſembly. You cannot 
deliberate on the confuſion of the army of the ſtate, 
without diſcloſing the worſe diſorders of the armed 
municipalities. The military lays open the civil, 
and the civil betrays the military anarchy. I wiſh 
every body carefully to peruſe the eloquent ſpeech | 
(ſuch it is) of M. de la Tour du Pin. He atiri- 
butes the ſalvation of the municipalities to the good 
behaviour of ſome of the troops. Theſe troops are to 
Preſerve the well · diſpoſed part of thoſe municipali- 
ties which is confeſſed to be the weakeſt, from the 
| Pillage of the worſt diſpoſed, which is the e 

But the municipalities affect a ſovereignty, and 

will command thoſe troops which are neceſſary for 
their protection. Indeed they muſt command them 
or court them. The municipalities, by the neceſ. 
ſity of their ſituation, and by the republican powers 
they have obtained, muſt, with relation to the mul: 
ie center ba ker quite the eh wad 
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tary; be the maſters, or the ſervants, or the confe- Pit Burke. 
derates, or each ſucceflively ; or they muſt make a * 
jumble of all together, according to circumſtances. | 
What government is there to coerce the army but 
the municipality, or the municipality but the ar- 
my? To preſerve concord where authority is ex- 
tinguiſhed, at the hazard of all conſequences, the 
aſſembly attempts to cure the diſtempers by the 
diſtempers themſelves ; and they hope to preſerye 
themſelves from a purely military democracy, by 
giving it a debauched intereſt in the municipal. 
If the ſoldiers once come to mix for any time in 
the municipal clubs, cabals, and confederacies, an 
elective attraction will draw them to the loweſt and 
moſt deſperate part. With them will be their ha- 
bits, affections, and ſympathies. The military con- 
ſpiracies, which are to be remedied by civic confe- 
deracies ; the rebellious municipalities, which are to 
4 be rendered obedient by furniſhing them with the - 
means of ſeducing the'very armies of the ſtate that 
are to keep them in order ; all 'theſe chimeras of 
a monſtrous and portentous policy, muſt aggravate 
the confuſions from which they have ariſen. There 
muſt be blood. The want of common judgment 
manifeſted in the conſtruction of all their deſcrip- 
tions of forces, and in all their kinds of civil and 
judicial authorities, will make it flow. Diſorders 
may be quieted in one time and in one part. 
They will break out in others ;, becauſe the evil 
is radical and intrinſic. All theſe ſchemes of 
mixing mutinous ſoldiers with ſeditious citizens, 
| | muſt 
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Mr. Burke. muſt weaken ftill more and more the military con · 
nection of ſoldiers with their officers, as well as add 


military and mutinous audacity to turbulent ani. 


ficers and peaſants. To ſecure a real army, the 
officer ſhould be firſt and laſt in the eye of the 
ſoldier ; firſt and laſt in his attention, obſervance, 
and eſteem. Officers it ſeerns there are to be, 


whoſe chief qualification muſt be temper and 


patience. They are to manage their troops by 
electioneering arts. They muſt bear themſelves 
as candidates, not as commanders. But as by 
ſuch means power may be occaſionally in their 


hands, the authority by which they are to be nomi. 


nated becomes of high importance. 


What you may do finally, does not 1 | 


nor is it of much moment, whilſt the ſtrange and 


contradictory relation between your army and all 


the parts of your republic, as well as the puzzled 
relation of thoſe parts to each other and to the 
whole, remain as they are. You ſeem to have 
given the proviſional nomination of the officers, 
in the firſt inſtance, to the king, vith a reſerve of 


approbation by the national aſſembly, Men who 


have an intereſt to purſue are extremely ſagacious 
in diſcovering the true ſeat of power. They muſt 


| ſoon perceive that thoſe who can negative indefi-- 


nitely, i in reality appoint. The officers muſt there- 
fore look to their intrigues in that aſſembly, as the 
ſole certain road to promotion, Still, however, by 
your new conſtitution. they muſt begin their ſoli· 
citation at court. T his dou ble negociation for mi- 
;  lirary 
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Itary rank ſrems to me a contrivance as wall. Mr. Burks. 
adapted, as if it were ſtudied for no other end, to 


promote faction in the aſſembly itſelf relative to this 
vaſt military patronage; and then to poiſon the 
corps of officers with factions of a nature ſtill 
more dangerous to the ſafety of government, 
upon any bottom on which it can be placed, 
and deſtructive in the end to the efficiency of 
the army itſelf. Thoſe officers, who loſe the 
promotions intended for them by the crown, 
muſt become of a faction oppoſite to that of the 
aſſembly which has rejected their claims, and 
muſt nouriſh: diſcontents in the heart of the 
army againſt the ruling powers. Thoſe officers, 
on the other hand, who, by carrying their point 
through an intereſt in the aſſembly, feel theniſelves 
to be at beſt only ſecond in the good-will of the 
crown, though firſt in that of the aſſembly, muſt 
ſlight an authority which would not advance, and 
could not retard their promotion. If to avoid theſe 
| evils you will have no other rule for command or 
promotion than ſeniority, you will have an army of 
formality ; at the ſame time it will become more 
independent, and more of a military republic. 
Not they, but the king is the machine. A king is 
not to be depoſed by halves. If he is not every 
thing in the command of an army, he is nothing. 
What is the effect of a power placed nominally 
at the head of the army, who to that army is no 
object of gratitude, or of fear? Such a cypher is 
not fit for the adminiſtration of an object, of all 
things 
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Mr. Burke. things the moſt delicate, the ſupreme command of 


military men. They muſt be conſtrained (and 


their inchnations lead them to what their neceſſi. 


ties require) by a real, vigorous, effective, decided 


perſonal authority. The authority of the af. 


ſembly itſelf ſuffers by paſſing through ſuch a de- 


bilitating channel as they have choſen. The army 


will not long look to an aſſembly acting through | 
_ the organ of falſe ſhow, and palpable impoſition. 
They will not ſeriouſly yield obedience to a pri- 


ſoner. They will either deſpiſe a pageant, or 


they will pity a captive king. This relation ef 
your aha to che crown will, if 1 am not 1 


' tics. 1 | 
It is befides to be as; 1 an aſſem⸗ 


bly like yours, even ſuppoſing that it was in poſſeſ - 


ſion of another ſort of organ through which its or- 
ders were to pals, is fit for promoting the obedience 


and: diſcipline of an army. It is known, that ar- 
mies have hitherto yielded a very precarious. and 


uncertain obedience to any ſenate, or popular autho- 


rity; and they will leaſt of all yield it to an afſembly 


which is to have only a continuance of two years. 


The officers muſt totally loſe the characteriſtic diſ- 
poſition of military men, if they ſee with perfect 
ſubmiſſioa and due admiration the dominion of 


pleaders; eſpecially when they find that they have a 


new court to pay to an endleſs ſucceſſion of thoſe 


pleaders, whoſe military policy and the genius of 
whoſe command (if they ſhould have any) mult 
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be as uncettain as their duration is tranſient. to Mr. Burke. 
che weakneſs of one kind of authority, and in 


che fluctuation of all, the officers of an army will 
remain for ſome time mutinous and full of fac- 
tion, until ſome popular general, who underſtands 
the art of conciliating the ſoldiery, and who poſſeſſes 
the true ſpirit of command, ſhall-draw the eyes of 
all men upon himſelf. Armies will obey him on 
his perſonal account. There is no other way of 
ſecuring military obedience in this ſtate of things. 
But the moment in which that event ſhall happen, 
the perſon who really commands the army is your 


maſterz the maſter (that is little) of your king, 


the maſter of your aſſembly, the . of your | 
whole republic. 

How came the aſſembly by Weit {tint power 
over the army? Chiefly, to be ſure, by debauch- 
ing the ſoldiers from their officers, They have 
begun by a moſt terrible operation. They have 
touched the central point, about which the par- 
ticles that compoſe armies are at repoſe. They have 
deſtroyed the principle of obedience in the great 
eſſential critical link between the officer and the 
ſoldier, juſt where the chain of military ſubordina- 
tion commences, and on which the whole of that 
ſyſtem depends. The ſoldier is told he is a ci- 
tizen, and has the rights of man and citizen. 
The right of a man, he is told, is to be his own go- 
vernor, and to be ruled only by thoſe to whom 
he delegates that ſelf. government. It is very na- 
tural he ſhould thiak, that he ought moſt of all to 

5 | have 
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 Mi:Burke: have his choice where he is to yield the greateſt 
S—— degree of obedience. He will therefore, in all pro- 


bability, ſyſtematically do, what he does at preſent 
occaſionally; that is, he will exerciſe at leaſt a nega · 
tive in the choice of his officers. At preſent the 
officers are known at beſt to be only permiſſive, and 
on their good behaviour. In fact, there have been 
many inſtances in which they have been caſhiered 
by their corps. Here is a ſecond negative on the 


choice of the king; a negative as effectual at leaſt as 


the other of the afſembly. The ſoldiers know al- 


ready that it has been a queſtion, not ill received 


in the national aſſembly, whether they ought not 
to have the dire& choice of their officers, or ſome 
proportion of them? When ſuch matters are in 
_ deliberation, it is no extravagant ſuppoſition that 
they will incline to the opinion moſt favourable to 
their pretenſions. They will not bear to be 


deemed the army of an impriſoned king, whilſt 
another army in the ſame country, with whom 


too they are to feaſt and confederate, is to be con- 
ſidered as the free army of a free conſtitution. 
They will caſt their eyes on the other and more 
permanent army; I mean the municipal. That 
corps, they well know, does actually elect its 
own. officers. They may not be able to diſcern 


the grounds of diſtinction on which they are not to 


ele& a marquis de la Fayette (or what is his new 
name?) of their own. If this election of a command- 
er in chief be a part of the rights of men, why not of 


theirs? They ſee elective juſlices of peace, elefve 


= Judges, 
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judges, elective curates, elective biſhops, cledive Mr. Burke. 
municipalities, and elective commanders of the Pa- 2 —— 
riſian army. Why ſhould they alone be excluded? 
Are the brave troops of France the only men in that 
nation who are not the fit judges of military 
merit, and of the qualifications” neceſſary for a 
commander in chief? Are they paid by the ſtate, 
and do they therefore loſe the rights of men? 
They are a part of that nation themſelves, and con- 
tribute to that pay. And is not the king, is not 
the national aſſembly, and are not all who elect the 
national aſſembly, likewiſe paid ? Inſtead of ſeeing 
all theſe- forfeit their rights by their receiving a 
ſalary, they perceive that in all theſe caſes a ſalary 

is given. for the exerciſe of thoſe rights. All your 
reſolutions, all your proceedings, all your debates, 
all the works of your doctors in religion and poli- 
tics, have induſtriouſly been put into their hands; 
and you expect that they will apply to their own 
caſe, juſt as much of your doctrines e, 

as ſuits your-pleaſure, | 
Every thing depends upon the army in ſuch A 
government as yours; for you have induſtriouſly 
deſtroyed all the opinions and prejudices, and, as 
far as in you lay, all the inſtincts which ſupport go- 
vernment. Therefore, tlie moment any difference 
ariſes between your national aſſembly and any 
part of the nation, you muſt have recourſe to force. 
Nothing elſe is leſt to you; or rather you have 
left nothing elſe to yourſelves. You ſee by the 
repory of your war miniſter, that the diſtribution 
D d 5 of 
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Via burke. of the army is in a great meaſure made with 2 
SS view of internal coercion D. You muſt rule by 


an army; and you have infuſed into that army 
by which you rule, as well as into the whole body 
of the nation, ptinciples which after a time muſt 
diſable you in the uſe you reſolve to make of it; 
The king is to call out troops to act againſt his 
people, when tlie world has been told, and the 
aſſertion is ſtill ringing in ears, that troops 
ought not to fire on citizens. The colonies aſſert 
to themſelves, an independent conſtitution, and a 


free trade. They muſt be conſtrained by troops. 


In what chapter of your code of the rights of men 
are they able to read, that it is a part of the rights 
of men to have their commerce monopolized and 
reſtrained for the benefit of others ? As the cos 
lonifts riſe on you, the negroes riſe on them, 
Troops again=-Maſlacre, torture, hanging ! Theſe 
are your rights of men! Theſe are the fruits 
of metaphyſic declarations, wantonly made, and 
ſhamefully retrated | It was but the other day 
that the farmers of land in one of your provinces 
refuſed to pay ſome ſorts of rents to the lord of 
the ſoil. In conſequence of this you decree, that 
the country-people ſhall pay all rents and dues, 
except thoſe which as grievances you have abo- 
liſhed ; and if they refuſe, then you order the 
king to march troops againſt them. You jo 
down metaphyſic propoſitions, which infer uni- 


: * Courier Frangois, 30 Tuly 1790. Ame ononal 
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verſal conſequences ; and then you attempt to Mr.Burke. 


limit logic by defpotiſm. The leaders of the 
preſent ſyſtem tell them of their rights, as men, to 
take fortreſſes, to murder guards, to ſeize on kings 
without the leaſt appearance of authority even 
from the afſembly, whilſt, as the ſovereign legiſla- 
tive body, that aſſembly was fitting in the name of 
the nation—and yet theſe leaders preſume to order 


out the troops, which have acted in theſe very 
diſorders, to coerce thoſe who ſhall judge on the 
principles, and follow the examples which have 


been guarantied by their own approbation. 
The leaders teach the people to abhor and reje& 
all feodality, as the barbariſm of tyranny ; and they 


tell them afterwards, how much of that barbarous 


tyranny they are to bear with patience. As they 


are prodigal of light with regard to grievances, ſo 
the people find them ſparing in the extreme with 


regard to redreſs. They know that not only cer- 


tain quit-rents and perſonal duties, which you have 


permitted them to redeem (but have furniſhed no 
money for the redemption), are as nothing to thoſe 
burthens for which you have made no proviſion 
at all. They know, that almoſt the whole ſyſtem 
of landed property, in its origin, is feudal ; that it 
is the diſtribution of the poſſeſſions of the original 
proprietors, made by a barbarous conqueror to his 


barbarous inftraments ; and that the moſt grievous 


effects of the conqueſt, are the land- rents of arg 
kind, as without queſtion they are. 

The 6 of ſome of theſe arguments is 
| Dd 2 - borrid 
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Mr.Burks. horrid and ridiculous to all rational ears; but 


"6 * — 


to the politicians of metaphyſics, who have opened 
ſchools for ſophiſtry, and made eſtabliſhments for 
anarchy, it is ſolid and concluſive. It is obvious, 
that on a mere conſideration of the right, the 
leaders in the aſſembly would not in the leaſt have 


ſcrupled to abrogate the rents, along with the titles 


and family - enſigus. It would be only to follow 
up the principle of their reaſonings, and to com- 
plete the analogy of their conduct. But they had 


newly poſſeſſed themſelves of a great body of 


landed property, by confiſcation. They had this 
commodity at market; and the market would 
have been wholly deſtroyed, if they were to per- 
mit the huſbandmien to riot in the ſpeculations 
with which they ſo freely intoxicated themſelves. 
The only ſecurity which property enjoys in any 
one of its deſcriptions, is from the intereſts of their 
rapacity with regard to ſome other. They have 
left nothing but their own arbitrary pleaſure, to 

determine what property " to be Py * 
what ſubverted. 

Neither have they left 4 principle by which 
any of their municipalities can be bound to obe- 
dience, or even conſcientiouſly obliged not to ſepa. 
rate from the whole, to become independent, or to 
connect itſelf with ſome other ſtate. The peo- 
ple of Lyons, it ſeems, have refuſed lately to pay 
taxes. Why ſhould they not? what lawful au- 
rhority is there left to exact them? The king 
9 ſome of han. > T he old ſtates, metho- 


diſed 


ö — ——— 
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died by orders, ſettled the more ancient. They Mr.Burks,” 
may ſay to the aſſembly, Who are you, that are — 


not our kings, nor the ſtates we have elected, nor 
fit on the principles on which we have elected you? 
And who are we, that when we ſee the gabelles. 
which you have ordered to be paid, wholly ſhaken 
off, when we ſee the act of diſohedience afterwards 
ratified by yourſelves, who are we, that we are 
not to judge what taxes we ought or ought not 
to pay, and who are not to avail ourſelves of the 
ame powers, the validity of which you have ap- 
proved in others? To this the anſwer is, We will 
ſend troops. The laſt reaſon of kings, is always 
the firſt with your aſſembly. This military aid may 
ſerve for a time, whilſt the impreſſion of the in- 
creaſe of pay remains, and the vanity of being 
umpires in all _ diſputes is flattered. But this 
weapon will ſnap ſhort, unfaithful to the hand that 
employs it. The aſſembly keep a ſchool, where, 
ſyſtematically, and with unremitting perſeverance, 
they teach principles, and form regulations deſtruc- 
tive to all ſpirit of ſubordination civil and mili- 
ary—and then they expect that- they ſhall hold 
in obedience an ee BRAY by an anarchic 
Tyr Dy = 
The municipal army, which, 3 to cheid 
new policy, 1s to balance this national army, if con- 
ſidered in itſelf only, is of a conſtitution much more 
imple, and in every reſpect leſs exceptionable. It 
js a mere democratic body, unconnected with the 
frown. or the kingdom; armed, and trained, and 
D d 5 | officered 
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Mr.Burke. officered at the pleaſure of the diſtricts to which | 
— due corps ſeverally belong; and the perſonal fer. 


vice of the individuals who compoſe, or the fine in 
lieu of perſonal ſervice, are directed by the fame 
authority. Nothing is more uniform. If, hoy. 
ever, conſidered in any relation to the crown, to 
the national e to the public tribunals, or 
do the other army, or conſidered in à view to any 
coherence or connection between its parts, it ſeems 
a monſter, and can hardly fail to terminate its per- 
plexed movements in ſome great national calamity. 
It is a worſe preſervative of a general conſtitution, 
than the ſyſtaſis of Crete, or the confederation of 


Poland, or any other ill-deviſed corrective which 


has yet been imagined in the neceffities produced 
by an ill-conſtructed ſyſtem of government. 


Having concluded my few remarks on the con- 


ſtirution of the ſupreme power, the executive, the 
Jjudicature, the military, and on the reciprocal re 
lation of all theſe eftabliſhments, 1 ſhall ſay ſome- 
thing of the ability ſhewed wg N with 
regard to the revenue; 
In their meet relative to this: object, if pal 
able, {till fewer traces appear of political judgment 
or financial reſource. When the ſtates met, it 


ſeemed to be the great object, to improve the ſy(-- 


tem of revenue, to enlarge its collection, to cleanſe 
it of oppreſſion and vexation, and to eſtabliſh it 
on the moſt ſolid footing. It was by this grand 
arrangement that France was to ſtand or fall; and 


is became, in my * very properly, the 
TS, teſt 
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teſt by which the {kill and patriotiſm of thoſe who ir. Burks, 


g ruled in that aſſembly would be tried. The reW 
1 venue of che ſtate, is the ſtate. In effect all depends 
Re upon it, whether for ſupport or for reformation, 
* The dignity of every occupation wholly depends 
ly upon the quantity and the kind of virtue that 
* may be exerted in it. As all great qualities of 


1 
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the mind which operate in public, and are not 
merely ſuffering and paſſive, require force for their 
diſplay, I had almoſt ſaid for their unequivocal 
exiſtence, the revenue, which 1s the ſpring of all 
power, becomes in its adminiſtration the ſphere of 
every active virtue. Public virtue, being of a na- 


ture magnificent and ſplendid, inſtituted for great 


things, and converſant about great concerns, re- 


quires abundant ſcope and room, and cannot ſpread 


and grow under confinement, and in circumſtances 
ſtraitened, narrow, and ſordid. Through the 
revenue alone, the body-politic ean act in its true 


genius and character; and therefore it will diſplay 


juſt as much of its collective virtue, and as much 
of that virtue which may characteriſe thoſe who 
move it, and are, as it were, its life and guiding 


principle, as it is poſſeſſed of a juſt revenue. For 
from hence, not only magnanimity, and hiberality, 
and beneficence, and fortitude, and providence, 


and the tutelary protection of all good arts, derive 


their food, and the growth of their argans; but 
continence, and ſelf-denial, and labour, and vigi- 


lance, and frugality, and whatever elſe there is in 


Which che mind ſhews itſelf ahove the appetite, 
D d 4 „ 


Mr. Burke. are nowhere more in their proper element, than ia 


U 
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S—— the proviſion and diſtribution of the public wealth, 


* 


It is therefore not without reaſon that the ſcience of 
ſpeculative and practical finance, which muſt take 
to its aid ſo many auxiliary branches of know. 
ledge, ſtands high in the eſtimation, not only of 


the ordinary ſort, but of the wiſeſt and beſt men; 
and as this ſcience has grown with the progreſs of 


its object, the proſperity and improvement of na- 


tions has generally increaſed with the increaſe of 


their revenues; and they will both continue to grow 


and flouriſh, as long as the balance between what 


is left to ſtrengthen the efforts of individuals, and 
what is collected for the common efforts of the 
ſtate, bear to each other a due reciprocal propor- 
tion, and are kept in a cloſe correſpondence and 


communication. And perhaps it may be owing 
to the greatneſs of revenues, and to the urgency of 
ſtate neceſſities, that old abuſes in the conſtitution 
of finances are diſcovered, and their true nature 

6 and rational theory come to be more perfectly 
underſtood; inſomuch that a ſmaller revenue 


might have been more diſtreſſing, in, one period, 


than a far greater is found to be in another, | 


the proportionate wealth even remaining the 


ſame. In this ſtate of things, the French al- 
ſembly found ſomething in their revenues to 


preſerve, to ſecure, and wiſely to adminiſter, as 
well as to abrogate and alter. Though their 
proud aſſumption might juſtify the ſevereſt teſts, 


* in trying their 3 on cheax financial pro- 
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ceedings, I would only conſider what is the plain Mx Byrke, 
obvious duty of a common finance miniſter, and — 
try them upon that, and not upon models of ideal 
perfection. | 

The objects of a 83 are, — to ſecure an 
ample revenue; to impoſe it with judgment and 
equality; to employ it œconomically; and when 
neceſſity obliges him to make ule of credit, to ſecure 
its foundations in that inſtance, and for eyer, by 
the clearneſs and candour of his proceedings, the 
exactneſs of his calculations, and the ſolidity of his 
funds. On theſe heads we may take a ſhort and 
diſtinct view of the merits and abilities of thoſe in 
the national afſembly, who have taken to them- 
ſelves the management of this, arduous concern. 
Far from any increaſe of revenue in their hand, I. 
find, by a report of M. Vernier, from the commit- * 
tee of finances, of the ſecond of Auguſt laſt, that 
the amount of the national revenue, as compared 
with its produce before the revolution, was dimi- 
niſhed by the ſum of two hundred millions, or eight 4 
millions fterling of the annual income, conſiderably 
more than one third of the whole! 

If this be the reſult of great abilities, never ſurely 
was ability diſplayed in a more diſtinguiſhed man- 
ner, or with ſo powerful an effect. No common 
tolly, no vulgar incapacity, no ordinary official 
negligence, even no official crime, no corruption, 
no peculation, hardly any direct hoſtility which we 
laye ſcen in the modern world, could in ſq ſhort a 
time have made ſo complete an overthrow of the 

finances, 
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. finances, and, with them, of the ſtrength of a great 
—— kingdom.—Ced qui veftram CU AO tantam ani. 


Alis tam cito? 

The ſophiſters and declaimers, as als as the 
aſſembly met, began with decrying the ancient 
. , conſtitution of the revenue, in many of its moſt 

eſſential branches, ſuch as the public monopoly 

of ſalt. They charged it, as truely as unwiſely, 
with being ill-contrived, oppreſſive, and partial, 
This repreſentation they were not ſatisfied to 
make uſe of in ſpeeches preliminary to ſome plan 
of reform; they declared it in a ſolemn reſolution 
or public ſentence, as it were judicioully, paſſed 
upon it; and this they diſperſed throughout the 
nation. At the time they paſſed the decree, with 
the fame gravity they ordered this fame abſurd, 
oppreſſive, and partial tax to be paid, until 5 
could find a revenue to replace it. The conſe. 


©. -quenice was inevitable. The provinces which had 
been always exempted from this ſalt monopoly, 


Tome of whom were charged with other contribu- 
tions, perhaps equivalent, were totally diſinclined 
to bear any part of the burthen, which by an equal 


diſtribution was to redeem the others. As to the | 


aſſembly, occupied as it was with the declaration 
and violation of the rights of men, and with their 
arrangements for general confuſion, it had neither 
leiſure nor capacity to contrive, nor authority ta 
enforce any plan of any kind relative to the re- 


placing the tax, or equalizing it, or compenſating 


the 14 a or for ee their minds to an 
é ſcheme 
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ſcheme of accommodation with Gp other and Mr. — 


which were to be relieved: 

The people of the ſalt provinces, eden une 
der taxes damned by the authority which had di- 
rected their payment, very ſoon found their pati- 
ence exhauſted. They thought themſelves as 
{kilful in demoliſhing as the affembly could be, 
They relieved themſelves, by throwing off the 
whole burthen. Animated by this example; each 
diſtrict, or part of a diſtrict, judging of its own 
grievance by its own feeling, and of its remedy by 


its own opinion, did as it pleaſed with other taxes. 


We are next to ſee how they have conducted 
themſelves in contriving equal impoſitions, pro- 
portioned to the means of the citizens, and the 
leaft likely to lean heavy on the active capital em- 


ployed in the generation of that private wealth 
from whence the public fortune muſt be derived. 
By ſuffering the ſeveral diſtricts, and ſeveral of the 


individuals in each diſtrict, to judge of what part 
of the old revenue they might withhold, inſtead of 
better principles of equality, a new inequality was 
introduced, of the moſt oppreſſive kind. Payments 
were regulated by diſpoſitions. The parts of the 


kingdom which were the moſt ſubmiſſi ve, the moſt 


orderly, or the moſt affectionate to the common- 


wealth, bore the whole burthen of the ſtate. No- 


thing turns out to be ſa oppreſſive and unjuſt as a 
feeble government. To fill up all the deficien- 
cies in the old impoſitions, and the new deficiencies 
of every kind which were ta be expected, what 

remained 


Mr-Burkes remained to a ſtate without authority? The na- 
tional aſſembly called for a voluntary benevolence; 
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for a fourth part of the income of all the citizens, 


to be eſtimated on the honour of thoſe who were 


to pay: They obtained ſomething more than 
could be rationally calculated, but what was far, 


| 7 indeed, from anſwerable to their real neceſſities, 


and much leſs to their fond expectations. Rational 
people. could have hoped for little from this their 


tax, in the diſguiſe of a benevolence ; a tax weak, 


ineffective, and unequal ; a tax by which luxury, 
avarice and ſelfiſhneſs were ſcreened, and the load 


thrown upon productive capital, upon integrity, 


generoſity, and public ſpirit—a tax of regulation 


upon virtue. At length the maſk is thrown off, 


and they are. now trying means (with little Ingcels) 
of exacting their benevolence by force. 
This benevolence, the ricketty offspring of 


| weakneſs, was to be ſupported by another reſource, 
the twin brother of the ſame prolific imbecility. 
The patriotic donations were to make good the 


failure of the patriotic contribution. By this 
ſcheme they took things of much price from the 
giyer,.comparatively of ſmall value to the receiver; 


they ruined ſeveral trades ; ; they pillaged the crown 
of its ornaments, the churches of their plate, and 


the people of their perſonal decorations. | The 


invention of theſe juvenile pretenders to liberty, 


was in reality nothing more than a ſervile imita- 
tion of one of the pooreſt reſources. of doting 
een They wht an old men full · bottomed 


perriwig 
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perriwig out of the wardrobe of the antiquated Mr.Burks. 


frippery of Louis XIV. to cover the premature 


baldneſs of the national aſſembly. They pro- 


duced this old-faſhioned formal folly, though it 
had been' ſo abundantly expoſed in the Memoirs 
of the duke de St. Simon, if to reaſonable men it 
had wanted any arguments to difplay its miſchief 
and inſufficiency, ' A device of the ſame kind 
was tried in my memory, by Louis XV.; but it 
anſwered at no time. However, the neceſſities of 
ruinous wars were ſome excuſe for deſperate pro- 
jets, The deliberations of calamity are rarely wiſe. 
But here was a ſeaſon for diſpoſition and providence. 
It was in a time of profound peace, then enjoyed 
for five years, and promiſing a much longer con- 
tinuance, that they had recourſe to this deſperate 
trifling. They were ſure to loſe more reputation 
by ſporting, in their ſerious ſituation, with theſe 
toys and playthings of finance, which have filled 
half their journals, than could poſſibly be compen- 


ſated by the poor temporary ſupply which they 


afforded. It ſeemed as if thoſe who adopted ſuch 
projects, were wholly ignorant of their circum- 
ſtances, or wholly unequal to their neceſſities. 
Whatever virtue may be in theſe devices, it is 
obyious, that neither the patriotic gifts, nor the 


patriotic ' contribution, can ever be reſorted to 


again. The reſources of public folly are ſoon 
exhauſted. The whole indeed of their ſcheme of 
revenue is to make, by any artifice, an appearance 


of a full reſervoir for the _ — at the 
| ſame 


* 
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Mr. Burke. fate time they cut of the ſprings and living un 
dias of perennial ſupply. The account not long 


ſince furniſhed by Mr. Necker was meant, without 
queſtion, to be favourable. He gives a flattering 
view of the means of getting through the yeat; 
but he expreſſes, as it is natural he ſhould, ſome 
apprehenſion for that which was to ſucceed. On 
this laſt prognoſtic, inſtead of entering into the 
grounds of this apprehenſion, in order, by a proper 
foreſight, to prevent the prognofticated evil, Mr, 
Necker receives a fort of friendly reprimand. from 
the preſident of the aſſemb x. 
Ass their other ſchemes of taxation, it i imapeds 
| ble to ſay any thing of them with cettainty, becauſe 
they have not yet had their operation; but nobody 
is ſo ſanguine as to imagine they will fill up any 
perceptible part of the wide gaping breach which 
their incapacity has made in their revenues. At 
preſent, the ſtate of their treaſury ſinks every day 
more and more in caſh, and ſwells more and more 
in fictitious repreſentation, When ſo little within or 
without is now found but paper, the repreſentative 
not of opulence but of want, the creature not of 
credit but of power, they imagine that our flouriſh- 
ing ſtate in England is owing to that bank-paper, 
and not the bank-paper to the flouriſhing condi- 
tion of our commerce, to the ſolidity. of our credit, 
and to the total excluſion of all idea of power 
from any part of the tranſaction. They forget that, 
in England, not one ſhilling of paper-money of any 
deſcription i is received but of choice; that the whole 
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has had 1 its origin in caſh actually depoſited; and Mr. Burke. 
chat it is convertible, at pleaſure, in an inſtant, and — 


without the ſmalleſt loſs, into caſh again. Our pa- 
per is of value in commerce, becauſe in law it is of 
none. It is powerful on Change, becauſe in Weſt- 
miniſter-hall it is impotent. In payment of a debt 
of twenty ſhillings, a creditor may refuſe all the pa- 

per of the bank of England. Nor is there amongſt 
= ſingle public ſecurity, of any quality or nature 
whatſoever, that is enforced by authority. In fact 
it might be eaſily ſhewn, that our paper wealth, 
inſtead of leſſening the real coin, has a tendency 
to increaſe it; inſtead of being a ſubſtitute for 
money, it only facilitates its entry, its exit, and 
its circulation ; that it is the ſymbol of proſperity, 
and not the badge of diſtreſs. Never was a ſcarcity 


of caſh; and an exuberance of paper, a ſubject of 


complaint in this nation. 

Well! but a leſſening of prodigal expencts, and 
the economy which has been introduced by the 
virtuous: and ſapient afſembly, makes amends for 
the loſſes fuſtained in the receipt of revenue. In 
this at leaſt they have fulfilled the duty of a finan- 
cier, Have thoſe who ſay ſo, looked at the ex- 
pences of the national afſembly itſelf ? of the muni- 
cipalities of the city of Paris ? of the increaſed pay 
of the two armies ? of the new police? of the new 
judicatures ? Have they even carefully compared 
the preſent penſion- liſt with the former? Theſe 
politicians have been cruel, not œconomical. Com- 
paring the — of the former prodigal govern- 

ment, 
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Mr. Burke. ment, and its relation to the then revenues, with 
—— the expences of this new ſyſtem, as oppoſed to the 


ſtate of its new treaſury, I believe the preſent will 
be found beyond all compariſon more chargeable#, 

It remains only to conſider the proofs of financial 
ability, furniſhed by the preſent French managers 
when they are to raiſe ſupplies on credit. Here 
Tam a little at a ſtand ; for credit, properly ſpeak- 
ing, they have none. The credit of the ancient 
government was not indeed the beſt: but they 
could always, on ſome terms, command money, 
not only at home, but from moſt'of the countries 
of Europe, where a ſurplus capital was accumulated; 
and the credit of that government was improy- 
ing daily. The eſtabliſhment of a ſyſtem of li- 
ex would of 1 be ae eee to _ it new 


- The r. reader will W that I AM bat neh) touchel 
(my plan demanded nothing more) on the condition of the 
French finances, as connected with the demands upon them. If 
I had intended to do otherwiſe, the materials in my hands for ſuch 
a taſk are not altogether perfect. On this ſubje& I refer the 
reader to M. de Calonne's work; and the tremendous diſplay 
that he has made of the havock and devaſtatiqn in the public eſ· 
tate, and in all the affairs of France, cauſed by the preſumptuous 
good intentions of ignorance and incapacity, Such eſſects, thoſe 
cauſes will always produce. Looking over that account with a 
pretty ſtrict eye, and, with perhaps too much rigour, dedudling 
every thing which may be placed to the account of a financier 
out of place, who might be ſuppoſed by his enemies deſirous of 
making the moſt of his cauſe, I believe it will be found, that 
more ſalutary leſſon of caution againſt the daring ſpirit of innova- 
_ than what has been gh. Re the Ms * 
12005 | ; beat 
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47 
ſtrength; and ſo it would actually have done, if a Ns Burke. 
ſyſtem of liberty had been eſtabliſhed. What offer 
has their government of pretended liberty had from 
Holland, from Hamburgh, from Switzerland, from 
Genoa, from England, for a dealing in their paper? 
Why ſhould theſe nations of commerce and econo- 
my enter into any pecuniary dealings with a people 
who attempt to reverſe the very nature of things; 
amongſt whom they ſee the debtor preſcribing, at 
the point of the bayonet, the medium of his ſolven- 
cy to the creditor ; diſcharging one of his engage- 
ments with another; turning his very penury into 
his reſource; and | paying his intereſt. with his 
rags? | ; 
Their fanatical i in this omni man of 
church plunder, has induced theſe philoſophers to 
overlook all care of the public eſtate, juſt as the 
dream of the philoſopher's ſtone induces dupes, 
under the more plauſible deluſion of the hermetic 
art, to neglect all rational means of improving 
their fortunes. With theſe philoſophic financiers, 
this univerſal medicine made of church mummy 
is to cure all the evils of the ſtate. Theſe gentle- 
men perhaps do not believe a great deal in the 
miracles of piety; but it cannot be queſtioned, 
that they have an undoubting faith in the prodigies 
of ſacrilege. Is there a debt which preſſes them 
Ilſue ignats.— Are compenſations to be made, 
or a maintenance decreed to thoſe whom they 
have robbed of their freehold in their office, or 
expelled from their . Is a fleet 
E e to 
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Mr. Burke. 


1 
to be fitted out—A/ignats. If ſixteen millions ſterling 
of theſe affignats, forced on the people, leave the 
wants of the ſtate as urgent as ever—iſſue, ſays 
one, thirty millions ſterling of afignats—lays an- 
other, iſſue fourſcore millions more of afiignars, 
The only difference among their financial factions 
is on the greater or the leſſer quantity of affignts 
to be impoſed on the public ſufferance. They 
are all profeſſors of affignats. Even thoſe, whoſe 


natural good ſenſe and knowledge of commerce, 


not obliterated by philoſophy, furniſh deciſive 
arguments againſt this delufion, conclude their 
arguments, by propoſing the emiſſion of offignars, 
I ſuppoſe they muſt talk of aſignats, as no other 


language would be underſtood. All experience 
of their inefficacy does not in the leaſt diſcourage | 


them. Are the old affignats depreciated at market? 
What is the remedy ? Iflue new aftgnats.—Mais fi 


maladia, opiniatria, non vult ſe garire, quid illi facere? 


- affignare—poſtea' aſignare; enſuita aſignare. The 
word is a trifle altered. The Latin of your pre- 


ſent doctors may be better than that of your old 
comedy ; their wiſdom, and the variety of their 
reſources, are the ſame. They have not more 


notes in their ſong than the cuckow ; though far 
from the ſoftneſs of that harbinger 'of ſummer and 


plenty, their voice is as 8 and as ominous as 


"that of the raven. 


- Who but the 120 . ee in oh 


loſophy and finance could at all have thought of de- 


— oorenme of ths hae, the ſole ſe· 
curity 


om A A neon tg 
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4 curity for the ** credit, i in the hope of rebuild- Nr Burke. 

e ing it with the materials of confiſcated property ? If, 3 f 
s however, an exceſſive zeal for the ſtate ſhould have | be 
- led a pious and venerable prelate (by anticipation a | 


ö father of the church“ to pillage his own order, and, 
5 for the good of the church and people, to take 
s upon himſelf the place of grand financier of confiſ- 
J 
- 


ä VA —) m 


cation, and comptroller- general of ſacrilege; he and 
his coadjutors were, in my opinion, bound to ſhew, 


, by their ſubſequent conduct, that they knew ſome- 
e thing of the office they aſſumed. When they had 
reſolved to appropriate to the Ff/c, a certain portion 
. of the landed property of their conquered country, | 
[ it was their buſineſs to render their bank a real fund | 
c of credit, as far as ſuch a bank was capable of be- 
e coming ſo. 
f To eſtabliſh a current N credit upon any 
ö land- ban, under any circumſtances whatſoever, 
has hitherto proved difficult at the very leaſt. The 
: attempt has commonly ended in bankruptcy. But 


when the afſembly were led, through.a contempt of 
moral, to a defiance of economical principles, it 
might at leaſt have been expected, that nothing 
would be omitted on their part to leſſen this diffi- * 

culty, to prevent any aggravation of this. bank- 

ruptcy. | It might be expected that to render your 
land-bank tolerable, every means would be adopted 
that could diſplay openneſs and candour in the ftate- 
ment of the ſecurity ; every thing which could aid 
the recovery of the demand. To take things in 
their moſt favourable point of view, your condition 


La Bruyere of Boſſuet. 
ea was 
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Mr. Burke. was that of a man of a large landed eſtate, which 
— he wiſhed to diſpoſe of for the diſcharge of a debr, 


and the ſupply of certain ſervices. Not being 
able inſtantly to ſell, you wiſhed to mortgage. 
What would a man of fair 1 intentions, and a com. 
monly clear underſtanding, do in ſuch circum- 
ances ? Ought he not firſt to aſcertain the groſs 
value of the eſtate; the charges of its management 
and diſpoſition ; the encumbrances perpetual and 
temporary of all kinds that affect it; then, ſtriking 
a net ſurplus, to calculate the juſt value of the 


ſecurity ? When that ſurplus (the only ſecurity to 


the creditor) had been clearly aſcertained, and pro- 
perly veſted in the hands of truſtees, then he would 
indicate the parcels to be ſold, and the time, and 
conditions of fale ; after this, he would admit the 
public creditor, if he choſe it, to ſubſcribe his ſtock 


into this new fund; or he might receive propoſals | 


for an afſignat from thoſe who would advance mo- 
ney to purchaſe this ſpecies of ſecurity. 


This would be to proceed like men of buſineſs, 


methodically and rationally; and on the only prin- 


ciples of public and private credit that have an 
6 exiſtence. · The dealer would then know exactly 
what he purchaſed; and the only doubt which 


could hang upon his mind would be, the dread of 
the reſumption of the ſpoil, which. « one day might 


be made (perhaps with an addition of puniſhment), 
from the ſacrilegious gripe of thoſe execrable wretches 


who could become purchaſers at the auction of cheir 
innocent fellow. citizens. ; 


An 
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An open and exact ſtatement of the clear value Mr. Burke. 


of the property, and of the time, the circumſtances, 
and the place of ſale, were all neceſſary, to efface as 
much as poſſible the ſtigma that has hitherto been 
branded on every kind of land- bank. It became 
neceſſary on another principle, that is, on account of 
a pledge of faith previouſly given on that ſubject, 
chat their future fidelity in a ſlippery concern might 
be eſtabliſhed by their adherence to their firſt en- 
gagement. When they had finally determined on 
a ſtate reſource from church booty, they came, on 
the 14th of April 1790, to a ſolemn reſolution on 
the ſubject; and pledged themſelves to their coun- 
try, * that in the ſtatement of the public charges 
« fox each year there ſhould be brought to account 
_ « a ſum ſufficient for defraying the expences of the 
R. C. A. religion, the ſupport of the miniſters 
« at the altars, the relief of the poor, the penſions 
« to the eccleſiaſtics, ſecular as well as regular, of 
« the one and of the other ſex, in order that the 
* eftates and geods which are at the diſpoſal of the na- 
gion may. be diſengaged of all charges, and employed 
« by the repreſentatives, or the legiſlative body, to the 
« great and moſt preſſing exigencies of the ſtate.” They 


further engaged, on the ſame day, that the ſum ne- 


ceflary for the year 1 797 ſhould be forthwith deter- 

mined. 

In "A "edition hay admit it : hiſs e to 

ſhew diſtinctly the ex pence of the above objects, 

which, by other reſolutions, they had before en- 

nts ſhould be firſt in the order of proviſion. 
E e 3 They 
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Mr. Burke. They admit that they ought to | hew the eſtate of 

w—— clear and diſengaged of all charges, and that they | fo 

ſhould ſhew it immediately. Have they done this th 

F immediately, or at any time? Have they ever el 
furmſhed a rent-roll of the immoveable eſtates, or 0¹ 

given in an inventory of the moveable effects which de 

they confiſcate to their aſſignats? In what manner re 

they can fulfil their engagements of holding out to ch 

public ſervice © an eſtate diſengaged of all charges,” ef 

without authenticating the value of the eſtate, or re 

the quantum of the charges, I leave it to their | ſe 

Engliſh admirers to explain. Inſtantly upon this CC 

| aſſurance, and previouſly to any one ſtep towards be 

* making it good, they iſſue, on the credit of ſo in 
handſome a declaration, ſixteen millions ſterling q! 
of their paper. This was manly. Who, after ſt 

this maſterly ſtroke, can doubt of their abilities * 

in finance? — But then, before any other emiſſion of In 

theſe financial indulgences, they took care at leaſt T 

to make good their original promiſe!— If ſuch eſti- 8 

mate, either of the value of the eſtate or the amount 0 

of the ineumbrances, has been made, it has e 4 

me. I never heard of it. | 1 

At length they have Coke our.” 00 they have tl 

mode a full diſcovery of their abominable fraud, in N 

holding out the church lands as a ſecurity for any = 

debts or any ſervice, whatſoever. They rob only 1 

to enable them to cheat; but in a very ſhort time 


they defeat the ends both of the robbery and the 
fraud, by making out accounts for other purpoſes, 
which ow up their Whale Lan of force and 

of 


6. AG 1 
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of deception. I am obliged to M. de Calonne NI Burke. 
for his reference to the document which proves — 


this extraordinary fact: it had, by ſome means, 
eſcaped me. Indeed it was not neceſſary to make 
out my aſſertion as to the breach of faith on the 
declaration of the 14th of April 1790. By a 
report of their committee it now appears, that the 
charge of keeping up the reduced eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſnments, and other expences attendant on 
religion, and maintaining the religious of both 
ſexes, retained or penſioned, and the other con- 
comitant expences of the ſame nature, which they 


have brought upon themſelves by this convulſion 


in property, exceeds the income of the eſtates ac- 
quired by it in the enormous ſum of two millions 
ſterling annually ; beſides a debt of ſeven millions 
and upwards. - Theſe are the calculating powers of 


impoſture! This is the finance of philoſophy ! 


This is the reſult of all the deluſions held out ta 
engage a miſerable people in rebellion, murder, 


and ſacrilege, and to make them prompt and 


zealous inſtruments in the ruin of their country 


Never did a ſtate, in any caſe, enrich itſelf by 


the confiſcations of the citizens. This new experi- 
ment has ſucceeded like all the reſt. Every ho- 


neſt mind, every true lover of liberty and humanity 


muſt rejoice to find that injuſtice is not always good 


policy, nor rapine the high road to riches, 


Ee 4 Mr 


_. judged, and exerciſed every political authority. 1 
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/ Me. MACKINTOSH. 


Ninſtitutions of France, we muſt limit our 
remarks to the moſt - important.——To ſpeak then 
generally of its conſtitution—it is a preliminary re- 
mark, that the application of the word DEMo- 
CRACY- to it is fallacious and illuſive.— If that 
word, indeed, be taken in its etymological ſenſe, as 
the power of the people, it is a democracy, and fo 
is all legitimate government. But if- it be taken 
in its hiſtorical fenſe, it is not ſo, for it does not 
reſemble thoſe governments which have been called 
democracies in ancient or modern times. In the 
ancient democracies there was neither repreſenta- 
tion nor diviſion of powers. The rabble legiſlated, 


do not mean to deny that in Athens, the demo- 
cracy of which hiſtory has | tranſmitted to us the 
moſt monuments, there did exiſt ſome feeble con- 


| trouls. But it has been well remarked, that a mul- 


titude, if it was compoſed of NEwToNs, muſt be 
a mob. Their will muſt be equally unwiſe, un- 
juſt, and irreſiſtible. The authority of a corrupt 
and tumultuous populace has indeed by the beſt 
writers of antiquity been regarded rather as an 
ochlocracy than a democracy, as the deſpotiſm of 


on rabble, not the 1 5 72 of the people. It is 


a dege- 


4 81 it is impollible to examine all the 8 
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a degenerate democracy. It is a febrile paroxyſm Mr.Mack- 
of the ſocial body, which muſt ſpeedily terminate Naa 
in convaleſcence or diſſolution. ; 
The new conſtitution of France 1s ala direaly 
the reverſe of theſe forms. It veſts the legiſlative 
authority in the repreſentatives of the people, the 
executive in an hereditary firſt magiſtrate, and the 
judicial in judges, periodically elected, unconnected 
either with the legiſlature or with the executive 
magiſtrate. To confound ſuch a conſtitution with 
the democracies of antiquity, for the purpoſe of 
quoting hiſtorical and experimental evidence againſt 
it, is to recur to the moſt paltry and ſhallow arts 
of ſophiſtry,—In diſcuſling it, on the preſent oc- 
caſion, the firſt queſtion that ariſes regards the mode | 
of conſtituting the legiſlature, and the firſt diviſion | 
of this queſtion, which conſiders the right of ſuf. "i 
frage, is of primary importance in commonwealths. 
Here I moſt cordially agree with Mr. Burke“ in 
reprobating the impotent and prepoſterous quali- 
fication by which the afſembly have 4isfranchiſed 
every citizen who does not pay a direct contribu- 
tion equivalent to the price of three days labour. 
Nothing can be more evident than its inefficacy for 
any,purpoſe but the diſplay of inconſiſtency, and the 
violation of juſtice. But theſe remarks were made 
at the moment of diſcuſſion in France, and the 
plan was combated in the aſſembly with all the 
force 


P. 2 5 78. | 
+ For the hiſtory of this decree, the 1700 and 29th a of 


October, 1789, ſee the Procts verbaux of theſe days. See alſo 


-m 
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 Mr.Mack- force of reaſon and eloquence by the moſt conſpi- 


intoſh, 


A Ccuous leaders of the popular party. M. M. Mira. 


beau, Target, and Pethion more particularly dif. 
tinguiſhed themſelves by their oppoſition. - But 
the more timid and prejudiced members of the 
democratic party ſhrunk from ſo bold an innova- 
tion in political ſyſtems, as jus ric. They fluctu. 


ated between their principles and their prejudices, 


and the ſtruggle terminated in an illuſive compro- 


miſe, the conſtant reſource of feeble and temporiz- 
ing characters. They were content that /itle practical 


evil ſhould in fact be produced.—Their views 
were not ſufficiently enlarged and exalted to per- 


- ceive, that the INVIOLABILITY of PRINCIPLES is 


the palladium of virtue and of freedom. The mem- 
bers of this deſcription do not, indeed, form the 
majority of their party ; but ariſtocratic minority, 
anxious for whatever might diſhonour or embarraſs 
the afſembly, eagerly coaleſced with them, and 
ſtained the infant nn with Gus abſurd 
uſurpation. 

An enlightened we refpettable cis of 
Mr. Burke has attempted the defence of this mea- 
ſure. In a letter to Earl Stanbope, it is contended, 
that the ſpirit of this regulation accords exactly 
with the principles of natural juſtice, becauſe even 
in an unſocial tate, the pauper has a claim only on 
charity, and he who produces nothing has no right 


the Journal de Paris, No 301, & Les Revolutions de Paris, No. 17, 
P- 73» © ſeq. Theſe authorities amply e the aſſertions 
of the text. 3 | 14 8 
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to ſhare in the regulation of what is produced by Mr.Mack- 


the induſtry of others. But whatever be the juſ- intoſh. 


tice of disfranchifing the unproductive poor, the 
argument is, in point of fa&, totally miſapplied. 
Domeſtic ſervants are excluded by the decree of 
the aſſembly, though they ſubſiſt as evidently on 
the produce of their own labour as any other claſs 
of men 1n ſociety ; and to them therefore the argu- 
ment of our acute and ingenious writer is totally 
inapplicable . But it is the conſolation of the 
| conſiſtent friends of freedom, that this abuſe muſt 
be ſhort-lived. The. ſpirit of reaſon and liberty, 
which has achieved ſuch mighty victories, cannot 
long be reſiſted by this puny foe. The number of 
primary electors is at preſent ſo great, and the im- 
portance of their ſingle votes ſo proportionally little, 
that their intereſt in reſiſting the extenſion of the 
right of ſuffrage is inſignificantly ſmall. Thus 
much have I ſpoken of the uſurpation of the rights 
of ſuffrage with the ardour of anxious affection, 
and the freedom of liberal admiration. The mo- 
ment is too ſerious for compliment, and I leave 
untouched to the partiſans of deſpotiſm, their mo- 
nopoly of blind and ado * 


I maſt 
It has voi very juſtiy remarked, that, even on the idea of 
taxation, all men have equal rights of election. For the man who 
is too poor to pay a direct contribution to the ſtate ſtill pays a 
tax in the increaſed price of his food and clothes. It is beſides to 
be obſerved, that life and liberty are more ſacred than property, 
and that the right of ſuffrage is the only macht that can guard 
them, 
+ © He who freely magnifies what has been nobly done, and 
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MrMeck- I muſt avow, with the ſame franknefs, equa 


intoſh. 
9 


diſapprobation of the elements of territory and con. 
tribution which enter into the proportion of repre- 
ſentatives deputed by the various portions of the 
kingdom. Territorial or financial repreſentation * 
is a monſtrous relic of ancient prejudice. Land or 
money cannot be repreſented. Men only can be 
repreſented, and population alone ought to regulate 
the nder, of repreſentarives which any diſtrict 

The —_ mh chat e irſelf i is, he 
om of thoſe bodies into which the citizens of 
France are to be organized for the performance of 
their political funEtions.—In this important part 


of the ſubject, Mr. Burke has Ie ſome 


fundamental errors. 

The aſſemblies into which the __ of 3 
are divided, are of four kinds primary, munici- 
1 electoral, and adminiſtrativte. 

To che m iapaliierl belongs the care of prefers 


fears not to declare as beds "7 — * have been done, better 


gives you the beſt covenant of his fidelity. His higheſt praiſe is 


not flattery, and ere ea eg MiLrox's Areo- 
pagitica. 1 Gas Bhi 

Ip; Mbateſouica, I think, mentions a 1 1 in 
Tod. where. the proportion of repreſentatives deputed by each 
ſtate was in a ratio compounded. of its population and contribu- 
tion. There might be ſome plauſibility in this inſtitution among 
confederated independent ſtates, but it is _groſsly abſurd in a 
commonwealth, which is vitally ons. In ſuch a ſtate, the con- 


tribution of all being proportioned to their capacity, it is rela- 


tively to the contributors zavar, and if it can confer any political 
claims, they muſt derive from it equal rights. | to 


4 3 
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ing the police, and collecting the revenue within Mr Nack 


their juriſdiction. An accurate idea of their 
nature and object may be formed by ſuppoſing 
the country of England uniformly divided, and 
governed, like its cities and towns, by nidgitracies 
of popular election. . 

The primary aſſemblies, the firſt elements of the 


intoſh. 


— 


commonwealth, are formed by all the citizens, who 


pay a direct contribution, equal to the price of 


three days labour, which may be averaged at half 
a crown Engliſh. Their functions are purely elec- 
toral. They ſend repreſentatives dire#ly to the 


aſſembly of the department, in the proportion of one 


to every hundred active citizens. This they do 
not through the medium of the diſtrict, as was 
originally propoſed by the conſtitutional com- 


mittee, and has been erroneouſly ſtated by Mr. 


Burke, They ſend, indeed, repreſentatives to the 
aſſembly of the diftri& ; but it is the object of that 
aſſembly not to depute electors to the department, 
but to elect che eee of _ Aleier 
ſelf, N 
The electoral aſſemblies of the rt 
formed by the immediate delegates of the people 
in their primary aſſemblies, elect the members of 


the legiſlature, the judges, the adminiſtrators, and | 


the * biſhop of the department. 
The adminiftrators are every where the organs 
and inſtruments of the executive power. As the 


 * Fvery department is an epiſcopal ſee. | 
provinces 
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Mr-Mack- provinces of France, under her ancient government, 


were ruled by governors, intendants, &c. appointed 


by the crown, fo they are now governed by theſe 


adminiſtrative. bodies, who are choſen by the elec. 
 toral aſſemblies of the departments. 
Such is the rude outline of that elaborate organi- 
zation which the French legiſlature have formed. 
Details are not neceſſary to my purpoſe : and I the 
more cheerfully abſtain from them, becauſe I know 
that they will be ſpeedily laid before the public by 
a perſon far more competent to deliver them 
with preciſion, and illuſtrated with a very correct 
and ingenious chart vo the new conſtitution of 
France. | 

_ Againſt the arrangement, of chal aſſemblies 
many ſubtle and ſpecious objections. are urged, 
both by Mr. Burke and the exiled miniſter of 
France. The firſt and moſt formidable is, © the 
« ſuppoſed tendency of it to diſmember France 
«* into a body of confederated republics.” To 
this objection there are ſeveral unanſwerable replies. 
But before I ſtate them, it is neceſſary to make one 
diſtinction. Theſe ſeveral bodies are in a certain 
ſenſe independent, in what regards ſubordinate and 


interior regulation. But they are not independent 


in the ſenſe which the objection ſuppoſes, that of 
poſſeſſing a ſeparate will from that of the nation, 
or influencing, but by their repreſentatives, the 
general ſyſtem of the ſtate. Nay, it may be de- 
monſtrated, that the legiſlators of France have ſoli- 
citouſly provided more elaborate nnen againſt 


this 
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his diſmemberment than have been aan at Mr.Mack- 


any recorded government. 
The firſt circumſtance which is adverſe to it is 


the minuteneſs of the parts into which the kingdom 


is divided. They are too ſmall to poſſeſs a ſeparate 
force. As elements of the ſocial order, as particles 
of a great political body, they are ſomething ; but, 
as inſulated ſtates, they would be impotent. Had 


France been moulded into great maſſes, each of 


them might have been ſtrong enough to claim a 
ſeparate will; but divided as ſhe is, no body of 
citizens 1s conſcious of ſufficient ſtrength to feel 


intoſh, 


— — 


their ſentiments of any importance, but as conſti- 


tuent parts of the general will. Survey the admini- 


ſtrative, the primary, and the electoral aſſemblies, 


and nothing will be more evident than their impo- 
tence in individuality. The municipalities, ſurely, 
are not likely to arrogate independence. A 48000th 


part of the kingdom has not energy ſufficient for 
ſeparate exiſtence, nor can a hope ariſe in the aſ- 


ſembly of ſuch a ſlender community of influencing, 


in a direct and dictatorial manner, the counſels of a 
great ſtate. Even the electoral aſſemblies of the 


departments do not, as we ſhall afterwards ſhew, 


poſſeſs force enough to become inde pendent confe- 

derated republics. __ 

Another circumſtance, powerfully hoſtile to this 
diſmemberment, is the deſtruction of the ancient 
provincial diviſion of the kingdom. In no part of 


Mr. Burke's work have his arguments been choſen 


with ſuch infelicity of ſelection as in what regards 
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Mr Nack. this ſubject. He has not only erred, but his error 


intoſh. 


sos the preciſe reverſe of truth. He repreſents as the 


* 


harbinger of diſcord what is, in fact, the inſtrument 
of union. He miſtakes the cement of the edifice 


for a ſource of inſtability and a principle of repul. 
fion. France was, under the ancient government, 


an union of provinces acquired at various: times, 


and on different conditions, differing in conſtitution, 
laws, language, manners, privileges,” juriſdiction, 
and revenue. It had the exterior of a ſimple mo- 


narchy, but it was in reality an aggregate of inde- 
pendent ſtates. The monarch was in one place 
| king of Navarre, in another duke of Brittany, in a 
third count of Provence, in a fourth dauphin of 
Vienne. Under theſe various denominations, he 
- poſſeſſed, at leaſt nominally, different degrees of 

power, and he certainly exerciſed it under different 
forms.—The maſs compoſed of theſe heterogeneous 
and diſcordant elements, was held together by the 


compreſſing force of deſpotiſm. When that com- 


preſſion was withdrawn, the provinces muſt have 
reſumed their ancient independence, perhaps in a 
form more abſolute than as members of a federative 


republic. Every thing tended to inſpire provincial 
and to extinguiſh national patriotiſm. The inha- 
bitants of Bretagne,, or Guienne, felt themſelves 


linked together by ancient habitudes, by congenial 
| prejudices, by fimilar manners, by the relics of 
their conſtitution, and the common name of ther 
country; but their character a members of 
' the French empire, could only remind them of 
long and 6 ſubjection to a tyranny, of 


| which 


{( 433 ) 
which they had only felt the ſtrength in exaction, Me, Mack 
and bleſſed the lenity in neglect. Theſe cauſes — 
muſt have formed the provinces into independent 
republics, and the deſtruction of their provincial 
exiſtence was indiſpenſable to the prevention of this 
diſmemberment. It is impoſſible to deny, that 
men united by no previous habitude (whatever may 
be ſaid of the policy of the union in other reſpects) 
are leſs qualified for that union of will and force, 
which produces an independent republic, than 
provincials on whom every circumſtance tended 
to confer local and partial attraction, and a repul- 
fion to the common centre of the national ſyſtem. 
Nothing could have been more inevitable than the 
independence of thoſe great provinces which had 
never been moulded and organiſed into one em- 
pire ; and we may boldly pronounce, in direct op- 
poſition to Mr. Burke, that the new diviſion of 
the kingdom was the only expedient that could 
have prevented its diſmemberment into a confede- | 
F racy of ſovereign republics. 
4 The ſolicitous and elaborate Ab of vet 
1 is another expedient of infallible operation, to pre- 
l ſerve the unity of the body politic. The municipa- 
| 
5 
al 
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lities are limited to minute and local adminiſtra- 

tion; the primary aſſemblies ſolely to elections; the 

| aſemblies of the diftri# to objects of adminiſtration 

ff and control of a ſuperior claſs; and the aſſemblies 
ir of the departments, where this may be the moſt ap- iT 

of Wl prebended, poſſeſs functions purely electoral. They 
of elect judges, legiſlators, adminiſtrators, and miniſ- 
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Mr Pack- ters of religion; but they are to exert no authority 


intoſh. 


| . Ka legiſlative, adminiſtrative, or judicial. In any 
. | other capacity but that of executing their electoral 
functions, in voting an addreſs, an inſtruction, or 
a cenſure, they are only ſimple citizens. 
But whatever danger might be apprehended 
from the aſſumption of powers by theſe formidable 
aſſemblies, the depoſitaries of ſuch extenſive elec. 
- toral powers are precluded by another circum- 
ſtance, which totally diſqualifies and unnerves 
them for any purpoſe but that for which they are 
created by the conſtitution, They are bienially 
renewed, and their fugitive nature makes ſyſtem- 
atic uſurpation hopeleſs. What power, indeed, 
could they poſſeſs of dictating to the national 
aſſembly *, or what intereſt could the members of 
that aſſembly have in obeying the mandates of 
thoſe who held as fugitive and precarious a power 
as their own; not one of whom might, at the next 
election, have a ſuffrage to beſtow J The ſame 
probability gives the provincial adminiſtrators that 
portion of independence which the conftitution 
demands, By a till ſtronger reaſon, the judges, 
who are dan for fix years, nh; feel n. 


I do not mean has their voice will not be 9 relpedted 
That would be to ſuppoſe the legiſlature as inſolently corrupt 
as that of a neighbouring government of pretended freedom. [ 

only mean to aſſert, that they cannot poſſeſs ſuch a power as 
will enable them to dictate inſtructions to their repreſentatives 
as aut horitatively as ſovereigns do to their eden ; which 
is the idea of a confederated ws. 1,6 


; | ind eden. 
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independent of conſtituents whom three elections Mr Mack- 


intoſh. 


may fo radically and completely change. Theſe Cw, 


circumſtances, then, the minuteneſs of the di- 
viſions, the diffolution of provincial ties, the ela- 
borate diſtribution of powers, and the fugitive con- 
ſtitution of the electoral affemblies, ſeem to form 
an inſuperable barrier againſt the aſſumption of 
ſuch powers by any. of the bodies into which 
France is organized, as would tend to produce 
the federal form. Thus the firſt great argument 
of Mr. Burks and M. DE CALONNE ſeems to be 

refuted in Principles, if not in thong expanſion of 
detail. 

The next objection that is to be confideredis pecu- 
liar to Mr. Burke. The fubordination of elections 
has been regarded by the admirers of the French 
lawgivers as a maſter-piece of legiſlative wiſdom, It 
ſeemed as great an improvement on reprefentative 
government, as repreſentation itſelf was on pure de- 
mocracy. No extent of territory is too great for a 
popular government thus organized; and as the pri - 
mary aſſemblies may be divided to any degree of 
minuteneſs, the moſt perfect order is reconcileable 
with the wideſt diffuſion of political right. Demo- 
cracies were ſuppoſed by philoſophers to be neceſſa - 
rily ſmall, and therefore feeble ; ro demand numer- 
ous aſſemblies, and to be therefore venal and tumul- 


tuous. Yet this great diſcovery, which gives force. 
and order in ſo high a degree to popular govern- 


ments, is condemned and derided by Mr. Burke. 
An immediate connection between the repreſentative 
Ff 2 and 
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Mr.Meck- andthe primary conſtituent, he conſiders as eſſentialto 


into 


— the idea of repreſentation. As the electors in the pri · 


mary aſſemblies do not immediately elect their law - 
givers, he regards their rights of ſuffrage as nominal 
and illuſory *. It will in the firſt inſtance be remark- 
ed, from the ſtatement which has already been given, 
that in ſtating three interpoſed elections between the 
primary electors and the legiſlature, Mr. Burke 
has committed a moſt important error in point of 
fact. The original plan of the conſtitutional com- 
mittee. was indeed agrecable to the ſtatement of 
Mr. Burke. The primary aſſemblies were to 
elect deputies to the diſtrict, the diſtrict to the 
department, and the department to the national 
aſſembly. But this plan was forcibly and ſucceſſ- 
fully combated. It was repreſented as tending to 
introduce a vicious complexity into the govern- 
ment, and, by making the channel through which 
the national will paſſes into its public acts ſo cir- 
cuitous, to enfeeble its energy under pretence of 
breaking its violence. It was accordingly radi- 
cally changed. The ſeries 00 three elections was 
ſtill preſerved for the choice o provincial adminiſ- 
trators, but the electoral aſſemblies in the depart- 
ments, who are the immediate conſtituents of the 


legiſlature, are ee choſen by the primary 


* . For what are "theſe. We der complimented, or 
« rather mocked with a choice hey can never know any thing 
«. of the qualities of him that is to ſerve them, CA on ob 
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aſemllies, in the proportion of one elector to n Mr. Mack- 


hundred active citizens “. 

But to return to the general queſtion, . is 
perhaps not much affected by theſe details, I pro- 
feſs I ſee no reaſon why the right of election is not 
as ſuſceptible of delegation as any other civil 


intoſh. 


function, why a citizen may not as well delegate 


the right of chooſing law-givers, as that of mak- 
ing laws. Such a gradation of elections, ſays Mr. 
Burke, excludes reſponſibility and ſubſtantial elec- 
tion, ſince the primary electors neither can know, 
nor bring to account the members of the aſ- 
N | | 
This, argument has (conſidering the peculiar 
ſyſtem of Mr. Burke) appeared to me to be the 
moſt ſingular and inconſiſtent that he has urged in 
his work. Repreſentation itſelf muſt be confeſſed 
to be an infringement on ho moſt prin liberty, 


** Far a charge of ſuch paced} inaccuracy againſt Mr. 
Burke, the public will moſt juſtly and naturally expect the 


higheft evidence. I do therefore boldly appeal to the Decret fur = 


la nouvelle Diviſion du Royaume, art. 17,—to the Procts verbal of 
the aſſembly for the 22d Dec. 1789. If this evidence demanded 
any collateral aid, the authority of M. Calonne (which it is re- 
markable that Mr. Burke ſhould have overlooked) corroborates 
it moſt amply, © On ordonne que chacune de ces aſſembles 
« /primaires) nommera un ELECTEUR à raiſon de 100 citoyens 
« aQifs,” —Calonne, p. 360. © Ces cinquantes mille £LECTEURS 
6 (des department. choiſis de deux ans en deux ans par les ass eu- 
© BLEES PRIMAIRES.” Id. ibid. The ex-miniſter, indeed, is 
rarely to be detected in any departure from the folicitous accu- 


nacy of eee 
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Me.Mack- for the beſt organized ſyſtem cannot preclude the 
Agog poſſibility of a variance between the popular and the 
repreſentative will. Reſponſibility, ſtrictly and 
rigorouſly ſpeaking, it can rarely admit, for the 
ſecrets of political fraud are ſo impenetrable, and 
the line which ſeparates corrupt decifion from 
erroneous judgment fo indiſcernibly minute, that 


the caſes where the deputies could be made pro- 


perly reſponſible are too few to be named as ex- 
ceptions. Their diſmiffien is all the puniſhment 


that can be inflicted, and all that the beſt conſti- 
tution can attain is a high probability of uniſon be- 
tween the conſtituent and his deputy. This ſeems 
attained in the arrangements of France. The 
electors of the d:partments are ſo numerous, and ſo 
popularly elected, that there is the higheſt proba- 
bility of their being actuated in their elections, and 
re- elections, by the ſentiments of the primary 
aſſemblies. They have too many points of con- 


tact with the general maſs to have an inſulated 


opinion, and too fugitive an exiſtence to have a 
ſeparate intereſt. It is beſides to -be remarked, 


that they come immediately from among the peo. 


ple, with all its opinions, and predile&ions, and 
enmities, to their elective functions; and it is 
ſurely improbable, that, too ſhortly united for the 
acquiſition of a corporation ſpirit, they ſhould 
have any will or voice but that of their conſtitu · 
ents. This is true of thoſe caſes where the merits 
or demerits of candidates may be ſuppoſed to have 
\ reached 
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reached the primary aſſemblies. In thoſe far more Mr;Macks 
numerous caſes, where they are too obſcure to ob= . 
tain that notice, but by the polluted medium of a 
popular canvas, this delegation is ſtill more evi - 
dently wiſe. The peaſant, or artiſan, who is a 
primary. elector, knows intimately men among his 
equals, or immediate ſuperiors, who have informa- 
tion and honeſty enough to chooſe a good repre- 
ſentative. But. among this claſs (the only one 
which he can know ſufficiently to judge) he rarely 
meets with any who have genius, leiſure, and am- 
bition for that fituation themſelves. Of the candi- 
dates to be electors in the depariment, he may be a 
difintereſted, deliberate, and competent judge. But 
were © he ta be complimented, or rather mocked,” 
with the direct right of electing to the legiſlative 
body, he muſt, in the tumult, venality, and intoxi- 
cation of an election mob, give his ſuffrage without 
any poſſible juſt knowledge of the ſituation, cha- 
rater, and conduct of the candidates. So unfor- 
tunately falſe, indeed, ſeems the opinion of Mr, 
Burke, that this arrangement in the French conſti- 
tution is the only one that ſubſtantially, and in 
good faith, provides for the exerciſe of tt 
diſcrimination in the conſtituent, | 
The hierarchy of elections was obtruded on 
France by neceſſity. Had they rejected it, they 
had only the alternative of tumultuous electoral 
aſſemblies, or a tumultuous legiſlature. If the 
primary electoral aſſemblies were to be fo divided 
as to avoid tumult, their deputies would be ſo 
Ff4 numer 


(a) 


Mr.Mack- numerous as to make the national aſſembly a mob, 


intoſh. 


| — If the number of electoral aſſemblies were reduced 


according to the number of deputies that ought to 
conſtitute the legiſlature, each of them vould be 
numerous enough, on the other hand, to be alſo a 
mob. I cannot perceive that peculiar unfitneſt 
which is hinted at by Mr. Burke * in the right of 


Per ſonal choice to be delegated. It is in the prac. 


ice of all ftates delegated to great officers, who 
are entruſted with the power of nominating their 


ſubordinate agents. It is in the moſt ordinary 
affairs of common life delegated, when our ultimate 


repreſentatives are too remote from us to be with- 
in the ſphere of our obſervation. 
Thus much of the elements that are to generate 


the legiſlative body. Concerning that body, thus 


conſtituted, various queſtions remain. Its unity or 
diviſion will admit of much diſpute, and it will 


be deemed of the greateſt moment by the zealous 


admirers of the Engliſh conſtitution, to determine, 


whether any ſemblance of its legiſlative Organiza- 


tion could have been attained by France, if good, 
or ought to have been purſued by her, if attain- 
able. Nothing has been aſſerted with more con- 


fidence by Mr. Burke than the facility with which 


the fragments of the long ſubverted liberty of 
F rance OE have been e into a Britiſh 


«Ys 


* cc « Of all 1 . who "TW 
6 real means of judging, that moſt peculiarly unfit is what relates 
« to a 3 choice,” Nee 7271 
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conſtitution “. But of this general poſition he has Mr.Mick- 
neither explained the mode, nor defined the limi- Fe 
tations. Nothing is more favourable to the popu- 
larity of a work than theſe lofty generalities, which 
are light enough to paſs into vulgar currency, 
and to become the maxims of a popular creed. 
Touched by definition, they become too ſimple 
and preciſe for eloquence, too cold and abſtract 
for popularity. But exhibited as they are by 
Mr. Burke, they gratify the pride and indolence 
of the people, who are thus taught to ſpeak what 


o place this opinion in a ſtronger point of light, I have col- 
led the principal paſſages from his Reflections, &c. in which 
jt is announced or inſinuated. In your oLD STATES you poſ- 
« ſeſſed that variety of parts, correſponding with the various 
& deſcriptions of which your community was happily compoſed.*? 
« Tf diffident of yourſelves, and not «:learly the almoſt obliterated 
« conſtitution of your anceſtors, ſeeing you had looked to your 
« neighbours in this land, who had kept alive the principles and 
models of the old common law of Europe, meliorated and 
adapted to the preſent ftate,”” © Have they never heard of a 
© monarchy directed by laws, controlled and balanced by the 
great hereditary wealth and hereditary diguity of a nation, and 
© both again controlled by a judicious check from the reaſon and 
te feeling of the people at large, acting by a ſuitable and perma- 
* nent organ? And in the ſame page he repreſents France as 
a nation which had * it in its choice to obtain ſuch a government 
« with eaſe, or rather to confirm it 01:1 a&ually poſſeſſed.” 6 I 
© muſt think ſuch a government wel de ſerved to have its excel- 
« lencies heightened, its faults correct cd, and its capacities im- 
« proved into a Britiſh conſtitution,” _ The preciſe queſtion at 
ine f is, whether the ancient government of France poſſeſſed 
capacities which could have been improved into a Britiſh conſti- 
jation, OS 


gains 


Mr.Mack- 


intoſh. 


name. 
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gains applauſe, without any effort of intellect, and 
impoſes ſilence, without any labour of confutation; 
what may be acquired without being ſtudied, and 
uttered without being underſtood. Of this nature 
are theſe vague and confident aſſertions, which, 
without furniſhing any definite idea, afford 2 
ready jargon for vulgar prejudice, flattering to 
national vanity, and ſanctioned by a diſtinguiſhed 
It is neceſſary to enquire with more pre. 
cifion in what manner France could have aſſimi. 
lated the remains of her ancient conſtitution to 
that of the Engliſh legiſlature. Three modes 
only ſeem conceivable. The preſervation of the 
three orders diſtinct. The union of the clergy and 


nobility in one upper chamber, or ſome mode of 
ſele&ing from theſe two, orders a body like the 
houſe of lords in England. Unleſs the infinua- 
tions of Mr. Burke point to one or other of theſe 
ſchemes, I cannot divine their meaning, The firſt 
mode (the three orders fitting in ſeparate houſes 


with equal privileges) would neither have been 


congenial in ſpirit. nor ſimilar in form to the 
conſtitution of England. To convert the convo- 
cation into an integrant and co- ordinate member 
of our legiſlature, would give it ſome ſemblance 


of the ſtructure; but it would be a faint one. It 


would be neceſſary to arm our clergy with an im- 


menſe maſs of property, rendered ſtill more formi- 


dable by the concentration of great portions in the 


hands of a few, to conſtitute it in effe& the ſame 


body with the nobility, by granting them tho 
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„ 
monopoly of great benefices, and to beſtom on 
this clerico · military ariſtocracy, in its two ſhapes 
of prieſthood and nobility, wo ſeparate and inde- 


pendent voices in legiſlation. This double body, 


{om its neceſſary dependence on the king, muſt 
neceſſarily have in both forms become the organ 
of his voice. The monarch would thus poſſeſs 


three negatives, one avowed and diſuſed, two latent 


and in perpetual activity on the Gngle voice which 


impotent and illaſive formality had yielded to the 


third eſtate. Such' and much more muſt the 


parliament of England become before it could in 


any reſpect reſemble the diviſion of the French 
legiſlature, according to thoſe ancient orders which 


formed the Gothic aſſemblies of Europe. So 
monſtrous did the arrangement appear, that even 


under the reign of deſpotiſm, the ſecond plan was 
propoſed by M. Calonne—that' the clergy and 
nobility ſhould form an upper houſe, to exerciſe 
conjointly with the king and the commons the 
legiſlative authority. It admits, however, of the 
cleareſt proof, that ſuch a conſtitution would have 
been diametrically oppoſite in its ſpirit and princi- 
ples to the Engliſh government. This will at 
once be evident from the different deſcription of 
tie body of nobles in France and England. In 
England they are a ſmall body, united to the 
maſs of the people by innumerable points of con- 
tc, receiving from it perpetual new infuſions, 
and returning to it, undiſtinguiſhed and unprivi- 
lged, the majority of their children. In France 
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MeMack- they formed an immenſe inſulated caf, ſeparates 


from ſociety by every barrier that prejudice 
policy could raiſe, receiving few plebeian acceſſions, 
and precluded, by the indelible character of nobi. 


lity, the equal patrimony of all their children, from 
the poſſibility of their moſt remote deſcendants 


being reſtored to the general maſs. 


The nobles 


of England are a ſena/e of 200. The nobleſſe of 
France were a tribe of 200,000. Nobility is in 


intereſt of the kingdom, 
property were added the revenugs of the church, | 


England only hereditary, ſo far as its profeſſed 
object, the ſupport of a hereditary ſenate, demands, 
It is therefore deſcendible only to one heir. No. 


bility in France was as widely inheritable as it 


real purpoſe, the maintenance of a privileged uf, 
preſcribed. It was therefore nn deſcend. 
ible to all male children. 

There are other points of contraſt Ail more 
important. The nobleſſe of France were at once 


| Formidabh from their immenſe body of propery, 
and dependent from the indigenee of their patrician | 


rabble of cadets, whom honour inſpired with ſer- 
vility, and ſervility excluded from the path to 
independence. They in fact poſſeſſed fo large a 


portion of the landed property, as to. be: jultly, 


and almoſt excluſively conſidered as the landed 


monopolized by the children. The younger 


branches of theſe opulent families had in general 
no patrimony but their honours and their ſword, 


They were therefore reduced to ſeck fortune and 
| diſtinction 
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diſtinction in military dependence on the crown. Mr. Mack- 
If they were generous, the habits of military ſer- 
vice devoted them, from loyalty: if they were 
prudent, the hope of military promotion devoted 
them, from intereſt, to the king. — How immenſe. 
herefore and irreſiſtible would the royal influence 
have been in elections, where the majority of the 


voters were the ſervants. and creatures of the 
crown? What would be thought in England of 


1 houſe of lords, which, while it repreſented or 


contained the whole landed intereſt of the king- 


dom, ſhould neceffarily have a majority of its _ 


members ſeptennially or triennially nommated by 


the king? Yet it would ſtill yield to the French 
upper houſe of M. Calonne ; for the monied and 


commercial intereſts of England, which would 


Continue to be repreſented by the commons, are 
important and formidable, but in France they are 
comparatively inſignificant. It would have been 


government where the ariſtocracy could have 


been ſtrong only againſt the people, impotent 


againſt the crown. This ſecond arrangement 
then is equally repugnant to the theory of the 
Britiſh conſtitution as the firſt, There remains 
only ſome mode of ſelection of a body from amidſt 


the nobility and clergy to form an upper houſe, 


and to this there are inſuperable objections. Had 
the right of thus forming a branch of the legiſla- 


ture by a ſingle act of prerogative been given 


tothe king, ic muſt have ſtrengthened his influ- 
ence to a degree terrible at any period, 5 but 


intoſh. 


| (hb fatal in the moment of political reform, Ha * 


intoſh. 


— mode of election by the provinces, or the legiſſa. 


— the danger. No general principle of ſelec. 


can be degraded when the rank he poſſeſſed no 


mained in the mode of which we have been fpeak- 


. and provoked them to enterprizes far more fatal 
than reſentment of an indignity, that is at lealt 


| Mr. Burke ſuppoſes attainable with ſuch eaſe, 


tion of 12 Een model, the K 8 of his ora. 
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ture, been adopted, or if they had been veſted 
with any control on the nomination of the crown, 
the new dignity would have been ſought with an 
activity of corruption and intrigue, of which, in 
ſuch a national convulſion, it is impoſſible to eſti. 


tion, ſuch as that of opulence or antiquity, would 
have remedied the evil, for the excluded and 
degraded nobles would feel the principle, that 
nobility is the equal and unalienable patrimony of 
all. By the abolition of nobility, tio nobleman 
was degraded, for to degrade is to lower from a 
rank that continues to exift in ſociety; No man 


longer exiſts. But had the rank of nobility re- 


ing, the great body of the nobles would indeed, 
in a proper and penal ſenſe, have been degraded, 
the new dignity of thei 4 former peers would have 
kept alive the memory what they once poſſeſſed, 


broken by diviſion, and wen inflifted of 


the greateſt and moſt obſcure, 
So evident indeed was the unpoſkbilicy of what 


that no party in the afſembly ſuggeſted the mit- 


cles 


h) 5 
cles in French politics v. M. M. Lally and Mounier Mr.Macks 


approached more near to the conſtitution of the 
American ſtates. They propoſed a ſenate to be 
choſen for life by the king, from a certain number 
of candidates to be offered to his choice by the 
provinces +. This ſenate was to enjoy an abſo- 
lute negative on legiſlative acts, and to form the 
great national court for the trial of public delin- 
quents. In effect, ſuch a body would have formed 
a far more vigorous ariſtocracy than the Engliſh 
peerage. The latter body only preſerves its dig- 


intoſh. 


—— 


nity by a wiſe diſuſe of its power. Potentia aa 
impotentiam abuſi would otherwiſe be deſcriptive of 
their fate. But the ſenate of M. Mounier would 


be an ariſtocracy moderated and legalized, which, 


becauſe it appeared to have leſs independence, 


would in fact be emboldened to exert more. De- 
nving their rights equally with the lower houſe 
from the people, and veſted with a more digaified 
and extenſive truſt, they would neither ſhrink 
rom the conflict with the commons nor the king. 


* © 1s quelle mapidre ſera — le Kat! ? Sera-t-il forms 


a e ce qu'on appelle aujourd'hui la nobleſſe & le E? Nox 
9 Ppe J 


*$4NSs DOUTE. Ce ſeroit perpetuer cette ſeparation d'ordres, 
« cet eſprit de corporation qui eſt le plus grand ennemi de 


« Peſprit public.” Pitces Fuſtificatifs de M. Lally Tolendabl, | 


p. 121, | 
4 * Aprds a avoir grainy & d tous * eee de 
chaque parti, peut - etre trouvera-t-on que faire nommer les ſena- 


* teurs par le Roi, ſur la preſentation des provinces, & ne les 


* faire nommer qu?A vie, ſeroĩt encore le moyen le plus DOR - 
© concilier tous les interets,” Id. p. 124. 


The 


iatoſh. 


— 
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Nr. Nack- The permanence of their authority muſt give them 


a ſuperiority over the former ; the ſpeciouſneſs of 
_ cauſe over the latter : and it ſeems probable, 

that they muſt have terminated: in ſubjugating 
path, Thoſe: who ſuppoſe that a ſenate for life 
might not be infected by the corporation ſpirit; 
may conſider the ancient judicarures of France, 
who were as keenly actuated by that ſpirit, as any 


body of hereditary nobles that ever exiſted. 


But to quit the details of theſe ſyſtems—a que. 


| tion ariſes for our, conſideration of a more general 


and more difficult nature hetber '@ imple repre- 


Jentative legiſlature, or a conſtitution of mutual control, 
queſtion at length is inconſiſtent with the object 
and limits of the preſent publication (which al- 
ready grows inſenſibly beyond its intended ſize): 
but a few general principles may be hinted, on 

which the deciſion of the n perhaps _ 


depends. 


1. It will benen W has this objed 
of a repreſentative legiſlature is to colle& the 
general will. To accord with this principle, there 
muſt be the ſame unity in the repreſentative as in 


the original wil. — That will is o. It cannot 


therefore, without ſoleciſm, be doubly repreſented. 
The focial body r a perfect unity, and no 


This queſtion, 1 into familiar A Tg may pers 
haps be thus expreſſed ;—< Whether the vigilance of the mafter, or 


the ſqualbles of the ſervats, be the beſt ſecurity ee a 75 
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man's 5 will can have Two diſcordant organs. Any Me.Mack- 


ahhalute * negative oppoſed to the national will, 
decifively ſpoken by its repreſentatives, is radically 
null, as an uſurpation of popular ſovereignty. 
Thus far does the abſtract principle of a repreſen- 
tative government — the diviſion of the 
kgiſlature. > 

2. All bodies pollelledd af effectual comil ew 
a tendency to that great evil, which all laws have 
hitherto foſtered, though it be the end of legiſla- 
tion to repreſs, the preponderance of partial in- 
tereſts. The ſpirit of corporation infallibly ſeizes 
every public body, and the creation of every new 
aſſembly creates a new, dexterous, and vigilant 
enemy to the general intereſt. This alone is a 
ſufficient objection to a controling ſenate. Such 
a body would. be moſt peculiarly acceſſible to this 
contagious ſpirit. A repreſentative body itſelf 
can only be preſerved from it by thoſe frequent 
elections which break combinations, and infuſe 
into it new portions of popular ſentiments. ' Let 
us grant that a popular afſembly may ſometimes 


de precipitated into unwiſe deciſion by the ſeduc- 


tions of eloquence, or the rage of faction. Let 
us grant that a controling ſenate might remedy 
this' evil ; den let us recolle@, mala it is better an 


A The fuſaeafoe vet veſted in the 3 


peal to the people on the conduct of me , W The 
vice of the people clearly ſpoken, the negative ceaſes. 


68 public 


intoſli. 
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Mr. Mack- public intereſt ſhould be n ee than hf 


intoſh, 


„ tematically oppoſed. 


3. It is perhaps ſuſceptible of proof, Mp thels 


governments of balance and control have never 


exiſted but in the viſion of theoriſts. The faireſt 
example will be the conſtitution of England. If 
it can be proved that the two members of the 
legiſlature, who are pretended to control each 
other, are ruled by the ſame claſ of men, the con- 
trol muſt be granted to be imaginary. That op- 
poſition of intereſt, which is ſuppoſed to preclude 


all conſpiracy againſt the people, can no longer 
exiſt. That this is the ſtate of England, the moſt 


ſuperficial obſervation muſt evince. The great 
proprietors, titled and untitled, pofſefs the whole 
force of both houſes of parliament that is not im- 
mediately dependent on the crown. The peers 
have a great influence in the houſe of commons, 
All political parties are formed by a eonfederacy 
of the members of both houſes : the court party, 


by the influence of the crown, acting equally in 


both, ſupported by a part of the independent ari- 
ſtocracy: the oppoſition by the remainder of the 
ariſtocracy, whether commoners or lords. Here is 
every ſymptom of colluſion: no veſtige of con- 
trol. The only caſe indeed, where it could ariſe, 
is where the intereſt of the peerage is diſtin& from 
chat of the other great proprietors. But theſe 
feparate intereſts are few and' paltry, and have 


eſtabliſhed ſo feeble a check, that the hiſtory of 


\:| Found 
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England will not afford one undiſputed e Mr. . 


of this vaunted control. 9 
The rejection of the peerage bill of Gene the 
Firſt is urged with great triumph by De Lolme. 
There it ſeems the commons rejected the bill; 
purely actuated by their fears, tliat the ariſtocracy 
would acquire a ſtrength from a limitation on the 
number of peers, deſtructive of that balance of 
power which forms the conſtitution. It is unfor= 6 
tunate that political theoriſts do not conſult the 
hifory as well as the letter of legiſlative proceedings. 
It is a matter of perfect notoriety, that the rejec- 
tion of that bill was occaſioned by the ſeceſſion of 
Sir Robert (then Mr.) Walpole from the cabinet, 
and the oppoſition of him and his party to it was 
merely as a miniſterial meaſure. The debate was 
not guided by any general legiſlative principles: 
t was ſimply an experiment on the ſtrength of two 
parties contending for power, The reader will no 
doubt feel a high reverence for the conſtitutional 
| principles of that parliament, when he is informed 
| that to it we owe the ſeptennial als 
In fact, if ſuch a check exiſted in muck greater 
force, it would be of little im portance to the gene- 
ral queſtion.  ** Through a diverſity of members 
e and interefts,” if we may believe Mr. Burke, 
© GENERAL LIBERTY had as many ſecurities as 
© there were ſeparate views in the ſeveral orders.” 
And if by GENERAL LIBERTY be underſtood the 
power of the collective body of theſe orders, the 
poſition is undeniable. But if it means, what it 
„ =: ought. 


\ 


Mr.Mack- 
intoſh. 
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ought to mean, the liberty of mankind, nothing 


can be more falſe. The higher claſs in ſociety, 
whatever be their names, of . nobles, biſhops, 


| judges, or poſſeſſors of landed and commercial 


the enge ſlaves. pr rag Oni 


wealth, have ever been united by a common view, 
far more powerful than thoſe petty repugnancies 
of intereſt to which this variety of deſcription may 


give riſe. Whatever may be the little conflicts of 
eccleſiaſtical with ſecular, of commercial with land- 


ed ' opulence, they have one common intereſt to 
preſerve, the elevated place to which the ſocial 
order has raiſed them. There never was, or will 
be, in civilized ſociety, but two grand intereſts, 
that of the Ric and that of the poor. The dif- 
ferences of intereſt among the ſeveral claſſes of the 
rich will be ever too flender to preclude their 
conſpiracy againſt mankind, In the mean time, 
the privileges of their ſeveral oxDERs will be 
guarded, and Mr. Burke will decide that ENERAL 
LIBERTY is {ecure! It is thus that a Poliſh pala- 
tine harangues in the diet on the liberty of Poland, 
without a bluſh at the recollection of his bondſ- 
men. It is thus that the afſembly of Jamaica, 
amidſt the ſlavery and ſale of MEN, profanely ap- 
peal to the principles of freedom. It is thus that 
antiquity, with her. pretended political philoſophy, 


cannot boaſt one philoſopher who queſtioned the 
juſtice of ſervitude, nor, with all her pretended | 


public virtue, one Toma} gg who _— 


| } 5 i 
1 | 
. ; 
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One circumſtance more remains concerning the Mr. Mack- 


legilrure—the excluſion of the king's miniſters a, 
from feats in it. This /elf-denying ordinance I muſt 
unequivocally diſapprove: —I regard all disfran- 
chiſement as equally unjuſt in its principle, deſtruc- 
tive in its example, and impotent for its pretended 
purpoſe. The preſence of miniſters in the aſſem- 
bly would have been of great utility in a view of 
buſineſs, and perhaps, by giving publicity to their 
opinions, favourable on the whole to public 
liberty. To exclude them from the legiſlature, is 
| to devote them to the purpoſes of the crown, 
) by giving them no intereſt in the conſtitution. 
The fair and open influence of miniſters was 
; never formidable. It is only that indirect and 
: ſecret influence which this excluſion will perhaps 
enable them to practiſe with more impunity and 
ſucceſs. It is alſo to be obſerved, that it is equiva- 
lent to an excluſion of all men of ſuperior talent 
from the cabinet. The object of liberal ambition 
will be a ſeat in the ſupreme aſſembly; and no 
man of genius will accept, much leſs purſue, 
branded and degraded offices, which baniſh him 
from the natural ſphere of his powers. 

Of the PLAx of jupicAruRR formed by the 
aſſembly, I have not yet preſumed to form a 
decided opinion. It certainly approaches to an 
experiment, whether a code of laws can be formed 
ſufficiently ſimple and intelligible to ſuperſede the 
* of lawyers by profeſſion. Of all the 
x G 83 attempts 
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Mr:Mack- attempts of the aſſembly, the complicated re. 
* inolh. lations of civiliſed ſociety ſeem to render this the 


moſt problematical. They have not, however, 
concluded this part of their labours, and the feeble. 
neſs attributed to the elective judicatures of the 
departments, may probably be remedied by the dig. 
nity and force with which they will inveſt the two 
high national tribunals (La cour de caſſation & la 
baute cour nationale) which they are about to organiſe, 
On the ſubject of the ExxcurivR MAG1STRACY, 
there is a preliminary remark, which the advo- 
cates as well as the enemies of the revolution have 


too much neglected. The aſſembly have been 


accuſed of violating their own principles by the 
aſſumption of executive powers, and their advo- 
cates have pleaded guilty to the charge. It has 
been forgotten that they had a double function to 
rform. They were not only to erect a new 
conflicution, but they were to guard it from de- 
ſtruction. Hence a neceſſary aſſumption of exe- 
cutive powers in the criſis of a revolution. Had 
ſuperſtitious tenderneſs for the prineiple confined 
them to theoretical erection s, which the breath of 
power was every day deſtroying, they would in- 
| deed haye merited thoſe epithets of viſionaries 
and enthuſiaſts with which they have been loaded, 
To judge, therefore, of the future executive ma- 
giſtracy of France by its preſent ſtate, is abſurd. 
We muſt not, as has been juſtly obſerved, miſtake 
for the r political er "hat is only the 
E 2 {caffolding 
1 


„„ 

ſcaffolding neceſſary to its erection. The powers Mr.Macks 
of the firſt magiſtrats are not to be eſtimated by 5. 2 
the debility to which the convulſions of the moment , 
have reduced them, but uy the nn of 
future conſtitution. 

The portion of power with which the Hawks of ü 
France is inveſted, is certainly as much as pure 
theory demands for the executive magiſtrate. An 
organ to collect the public will, and a hand to ex- 
ecute it, are the only neceſſary conſtituents of the 
ſocial union. The popular repreſentative forms 
the firſt; the executive officer the ſecond. To 
the point where this principle would have con- 
ducted them, the French have not ventured to 
proceed. It has been aſſerted by Mr. Burke, 
that the French king has no negative on laws. 


IM 


This, however, is not true. The minority who op- 


poſed any ſpecies of negative in the crown was 
only 100, when 800 members were preſent in 
the aſſembly. The king poſſeſſes the power of 
withholding his affent to a propoſed law for wo 
ſucceſſive afſemblies. If it is propoſed. by the 
third, his aſſent, indeed, becomes neceſſary. This 
ſpecies of ſuſpenſive vero is with great ſpeciouſneſs 
and ingenuity contended by M, Necker to be 
more efficient than the obſolete negative of the 
Engliſh princes *, A mild and limited negative 
may, he remarked, be exerciſed without danger 


or odium, while a prerogative, like the abſolute 


* Rapport fait au roi dans fon conſe, pr Je premier init 
e 11 Sept. 1789. E 2-3 
684 ett 
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Mr. Mack veto, muſt fink into impotence from its invidiouz 


— magnitude. It is too great to be exerciſed, and 5 
muſt, as it has in England, be tacitly abandoned m 
by diſuſe. Is not that negative really efficient, 10 
which is only to yield to the national voice, ſpoken 
after four years deliberation, and in two ſucceflive Bi 
elections or repreſentatives? What monarch of le 
a free ſtate, I will be bold to aſk, could with de. 
cency or impunity oppoſe a negative the moſt cl: 
unlimited in law to the public ſentiment, thus | 
explicitly and conſtantly expreſſed? The moſt & 
abſolute veto muſt, if the people perſiſt, prove of 
eventually ſuſpenſive. A ſuſpenſive veto is there- th 
fore equivalent to an abſolute one, and being of i 
leſs invidious exerciſe confers more real power. pr 
The power of remonſtrance “, ſays Mr. Burke, | 
cc which was anciently veſted in the parliament of 
« Paris, is now abſurdly entruſted to the executive 
* magiſtrate.” One _ have ſuppoſed that this 06 
was a power of remonſtrance like that of the par- de 
e of Paris to hs legiſlature. It is however, 15 
as we have ſeen, a power of a very different de- 18 
br bene * of remonſtrating _Y the people hi. 
= The {IP poſſeſſed by the king of France is preciſcly of 
double of that which is entruſted to the aſſembly. He —4 thi 
oppoſe his will to that of his whole people for four years, or on 

the term of two legiſſatures, while the oppoſition of the aſſembly 151 
to the general voice can only exiſt for two years, when a new * 
election annihilates them. So inconſiderately has this preroga· In 

tive been repreſented as nominal. The whole of this argument thi 
is in ſome. meaſure ad hominem, for 1 myſelf am dubious about 
the ROO of any ſpecies of — veto, abſolute or ſuſpenſive. VE 
| ugainſt 
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againſt their repreſentatives, the only ſhare in le- Mr. Mack 


giſlation (whether it be nominally ahſolute, or no- 
minally limited) that a free government can entruſ 
to its ſupreme magiſtrate *. | 


intoſh. 


— 


On the prerogative of war and PEACE, Mr. 


Burke + has ſhortly, and M. Calonne I at great 
length, arraigned the ſyſtem of the bey. | 
In the conſtitution of France, war is to be de- 
clared by a decree of the legiſlature on the pro- 
poſition of the king. He poſſeſſes excluſively the 
initiative. It cannot originate with any member 
of the legiſlature. The firſt remark ſuggeſted by 
this arrangement is, that the difference between 
it and the theory of the Engliſh conſtitution is 
purely nominal. That zheory ſuppoſes an inde- 
pendent houſe of commons, a rigorous refponſi- 
bility, and an EFFECTIVE power of impeachment. 
Were theſe in any reſpect realiſed, it is perfectly 
obvious that a deciſion for war muſt in every caſe 
depend on the deliberation of the legiflature. No 


miniſter woul?! hazard hoſtilities without the ſanc- 


tion of a body who held a ſword ſuſpended over 
his head; and, as this theory ſuppoſes the houſe 
of commons perfectly uninfluenced by the crown, 
the ultimate deciſion could in no reſpect depend 
on the executive magiſtrate, and no power re- 
mains to him but the initiative. The forms indeed, 

in the majority of caſes, aim at a ſemblance of 
the theory. A royaP meſſage a1 announces imminent 


:* ON 170-200. 
hoſtilities, 


[i 
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hoſtilities, and a parliamentary addreſs of promiſed 
ſupport re-echoes the meſſage. It is this addre( 
alone which emboldens and authoriſes the cabinet 
to proceed in their meafures. The royal meſſage 
correſponds to the French initiative; and if the 
purity of our practice bore any proportion to 
the ſpeciouſneſs of our theory, the addreſs would 
be a decree of the legiſlature, adopting the propo- 
ſition of the king. No man therefore, who is a 
ſincere and enlightened admirer of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, as it ought, aud is pretended to exiſt 
can conſiſtently reprobate an arrangement which 
differs from it only in the moſt frivolous circum. 
ſtances. . To ſpeak of our practical government 
would be an outrage on common ſenſe. There 
no trace of thoſe diſcordant powers which are 
ſuppoſed in pur theoretical conſtitution remains, 
The moſt beautiful fimplicity prevails. The ſame 
influence determines the executive and legiſlative 
power. The ſame cabinet makes war in the name 
of the king, and ſanctions it in the name of the 
parliament. But F rance, deſtitute of the cement 
which united theſe jarring powers, was reduced to 
imitate our theory inſtead of our piactice. Her 
exchequer was ruined. She could not, therein 
adopt this admirable ſyſte. 

; Suppoſing however, but not granting, that 


this formidable prerogative was more abridged in 


| F rance than 1 it is by the theory of our government, 
the expediency of tlie limitation remains to be 


eonſidered. The chief objections are its tendency 
l oi 1 \\ = 
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to favour the growth of foreign factions, and to Mack: 


military ſucceſs. To both theſe objections there 
is one general anſwer. They proceed on the ſup- 
poſition of the frequency of wars. They both 


ſuppoſe, that France will retain part of that poli- 


tical ſyſtem which ſhe has diſclaimed. But if ſhe 
adheres with good faith to her declarations, war 
muſt become to her ſo rare an occurrence, that 
the objections become inſignificant. Foreign 
powers have no temptation to purchaſe factions 
in a ſtate which does not interpoſe in foreign 
politics; and a wiſe nation, which regards victa- 


rious war as not leſs fatally intoxicating. to the 


victors, than widely deſtructive to the vanquiſhed, 
will not ſurrender their probability of peace from 
the dread of defeat, nor purchaſe the hope of vic- 
tory by proviſions for facilitating war. France, 
after having renounced for ever the idea of con- 
queſt, can, indeed, have no ſource of probable 
hoſtility but her colonies. Colonial poſſeſſions 
have been ſo unanſwerably demonſtrated to be 
commercially uſeleſs, and politically ruinous, that 
the conviction of philoſophers cannot fail of 
having, in due time, its effect on the minds of 
enlightened Europe, and delivering the French 
empire "_ this cumbrous and dern agen ap- 

pendage. T4 
But even were the expleddd 0 that ki 
obtained the name of politics to be re- adopted in 
n the objections would {ll be The 
firſt, 


intoſh. 


derogate from the promptitude ſo neceſſary to — FY 


intoſh. 


MrMak- firſt, which'muſt be confeſſed to have a ſpecious 


tory. Peculiar circumſtances in the ſituation of 


iſted in ancient Rome and Carthage—in modern 
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and formidable air, ſeems evidently to be founded 
on the hiſtory of Sweden and Poland, and on ſome 
ſacts in that of the Dutch republic. It is a re. 
markable example of thoſe looſe and remote ana. 
Jogies by which ſophiſts corrupt and abuſe hiſ. 


theſe ſtates diſpoſed them to be the ſeat of foreign 
factions. It did not ariſe from war being decided 
by public bodies; for if it had; it muſt have ex. 


Venice and Switzerland—in the republican par- 
lament of England, and in the congreſs of the 
United States of America.—Holland too, in her 
better and more vigorous days, was perfectly ex- 
empt from this evil.—No traces of it appear in 
her hiſtory till the age of Charles II. and Louis 


XIV. when, divided between jealouſy of the com- rec 
-merce of England and dread of the conqueſts of the 
France, ſhe threw herſelf into the arms of the ſuc 
houſe of Orange, and forced the partiſans of free- aſc 
dom into a reliance on French fapport. In more be 
recent periods, domeſtic convulſions have more the 
fatally diſplayed her debility, and too. clearly tec 
evinced, that of that ſplendour which ſhe gained the 
from the ignorant indolence of the world, ſhe mo 
now only retains the ſhadow, by the indulgence que 
and courteſy of Europe. The caſe of Sweden thei 
is with the utmoſt facility explicable. An indi- ther 
| gent and martial people, whether it be governed we 


"by one or many — will ever be ſold by its 


tyrants 


5 
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tyrants to che enterpriſes of opulent ambition; Mr.Mack- 


and recent facts have proved, that a change in 
the government of Sweden has not changed the 
fipendiary ſpirit of its military ſyſtem. Poland 
is an example till leſs relevant. There an inde- 
pendent anarchy of deſpots naturally league them- 
{elves variouſly with foreign powers. Yet Ruſſian 
force has done more than Ruſſian gold; and 
Poland has ſuffered ſtill more from feebleneſs 


than venality. No analogy can be ſuppoſed to 
exiſt between theſe caſes and that of France, I 


hazard the iſſue of the diſcuſſion on one plain 
point, All the powers of Europe could not ex- 
pend money enough to form and maintain a fac- 
tion in their intereſt in France. Let us ſuppoſe 


it poſlible that the legiſlature of this vaſt and opu- 


lent kingdom could once be corrupted ; but let us 
recollect, that a ſeries of legiſlatures, collected by 


the moſt extenſively popular election, are to be in 


ſucceſſion purchaſed, to obtain any permanent 


aſcendant, and it will be evident, that Pot would 


be unequal to the attempt. If we conſider that 
their deliberations are conducted under the de- 
tecting eye of a vigilant and enlightened people, 
the growth of foreign factions will appear ſtill 
more chimerical. All the ſtates which have been 
quoted were poor, therefore cheaply corru pted ; 

their government was an ariſtocracy, and was 
therefore only to be once bought; the people 
were ignorant, and could therefore be fold by 


their CN with impunity. The reverſe of 


theſe 


intoſh. 


— 


— theſe ircumſtan 
2 ſaved England, from this cc worſt of evils. „ Their 
wealth makes the attempt difficult; their diſcern. 
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tahces will ſave France, as they hays 


ment makes it hazardous; their ſhort truſt of 
power renders the object worthleſs, and its per- 
manence impoſſible. That ſubjecting the deciſion 
of war to the deliberations of a popular aſſembly 
will, in a great meaſure, derogate from its energy, 
and unnerve it for all deſtructive purpoſes, I am 
not diſpoſed to deny. France muſt, however, 
when her conſtitution is cemented, be, in a defenfive 
view, invincible; and if her government 1s un- 
fitted for aggreſſion, it is little wonder that the 
aſſembly ſhould have made no proviſion fora caſe 
which their principles do not ſuppoſe. | 


This is the laſt important arrangement reſpect· 


ing the executive power which Mr. Burke has 
conſidered, and it conducts us to a ſubject of in- 
finite delicacy and difficulty, which has afforded 
no ſmall triumph to the enemies of the revolution 
— the ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY. It muſt 
be confeſſed that to conciliate an army of a hun- 


dred and fifty thouſand men, a navy of a hundred 
ſhips of the line, and a frontier guarded by a hun- 


dred fortreſſes, with the exiſtence of a free go- 
vernment, is a tremendous problem. It cannot 
be denied that hiſtory affords no example in which 
ſuch a public force has not recoiled on the ſtate, 
and become the ready inſtrument of military uſur- 
pation. And if the ſtate of France were not per- 


fectly * and to which theſe hiſtorical 
| ae, 
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arguments are not therefore applicable or. pertinent, Mr. Mack: 
the inference would be inevitable. An army, — 
with the ſentiments. and habits which it is the ſyſ- 
tem of modern Europe to inſpire, is not only 
hoſtile to freedom, but incompatible with it. A 
body of men poſſeſſed of the whole force of a 
ſtate, and ſyſtematically diveſted of every civie 
ſentiment, is a monſter that no rational polity 
can tolerate; and every circumſtance clearly ſhews 
it to be the object of French legiſlation to deſtroy 
it, not as 4 body of armed citizen but as an 
ARMY. This is, wiſely and gradually to be ef- 
fected. Two grand operations conduct to it 
arming the people, and unſoldiering the army *. 
The firſt of theſe meaſures, the formation of the 
municipal army, certainly makes the nation inde- 
pendent of its military ſervants. An army of four 
millions can never be coerced by one of a hundred 
and fifty thouſand ; neither can they have a ſepa- 
rate ſentiment from the body of the nation, for 
they are the ſame. Whence the horror of Mr. 
Burke at thus arming the nation, under the title 
of a municipal army, has ariſen, it is even difficult . 
to conjecture. Has it ceaſed to be true, that the 
defence of a free ſtate is only to be committed to 
its citizens ? Are the Iong oppoſition to a ſtanding 
army in England, its tardy and jealous admiſſion, 
| and the perpetual clamour (at length illuſively gra- 
tified) for a militia, to be exploded, as the groſs 


: To uſe the inguae of M. One, eme vent & 
3 tepulariſant P arma. xt . 
"an 
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Mr. Mack. and uncourtly ſentiments of our unenlightened 
Bb. anceſtors ? The aſſembly have put arms into the 
hands of the citizens, and by that means have for 
ever precluded both their own deſpotiſm and the 
nſurpation of the army. They muſt rule,” ſays 
Mr. Burke, by an army.” If that be their fyſ- 
tem, their policy is ſtill more wretched than he has 
repreſented it. For they ſyſtematically ſtrengthen 
thoſe who are to be governed, while they ſyſtema- 
tically enfeeble their engine of government, 
They fortify the people, and weaken the army. 
They reduce themſelves and their army to de- 
pendence on the nation, whom alone they ſtrengthen 
and arm. A military democracy, if it means a 
deliberative body of ' ſoldiers, is the moſt exe. 
crable of tyrannies : but if it be underſtood to 
denote a popular government, where every citizen 
is diſciplined and armed, it muſt then be pro- 
| nounced to be the only free government which 

| retains within itſelf the means of preſervation. 
The profeſſed ſoldiers, rendered impotent to any 
dangerous purpoſe by the ſtrength of the muni- 
cipal army, are by os other circumſtances 
invited to throw off thoſe abject and murderous 
| habits which form the perfection of a modern ſol- 
dier. In other ſtates the ſoldiery were in general 
disfranchiſed. They were too poor to be citizens. 
But in France a great part may enjoy the full rights 
of citizens. They are not then likely to ſacrifice 
their ſuperior to their inferior capacity, nor t0 
Foes their military „ by committing 
political 


= 
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political ſuicide. They feel themſelves ſervile as Ma Mack: 
ſoldiers, they are conſcious of being ſovereign as = . 


citizens. That diffuſion of political knowledge 
among them, which is ridiculed and reprobated by 
Mr. Burke, is the only remedy that could have 
fortified them againſt the ſeduction of an aſpiring 
commander. That alone will teach them, that 
in lending themſelves to his views, they ſubmit 
tbemſelves to his yoke ; that to deſtroy the liberty 
of others, they muſt ſatrifice their own." They 
have, indeed, gigantic ſtrength, and they may 
cruſh their fellow citizens, by dragging down the 
ſocial edifice, but they muſt themſelves: be over- 
whelmed by its fall. TRE DzsPOTISM OF ARMIES 
1s THE SLAVERY OF SOLDIERS: An army can- 
not be ſtrong enough to tyranniſe, that is not 
itſelf cemented by the moſt abſolute interior ty- 
ranny. The diffuſion of theſe great truths will 
perpetuate, as they have produced, a revolution 
in the character of the French ſoldiery. They 
will therefore, in the ſenſe of defpotic diſciplin- 
arians, ceaſe to be an army; and while the ſol- 
diers aſſume the fentiments of citizens, and the 
citizens acquire the diſcipline of ſoldiers, the mi- 
litary character will be diffuſed, and the military 
profeſſion annihilated. Military ſervices will be 
the duty of all citizens, and the trade of none. To 
this object their ſyſtem evidently and inevitably 
tends. If a ſeparate body of citizens, as an army, 
is deemed neceſſary, it will probably be formed 
by rotation. A certain period of military ſervice 
Hh Wil! 


: 
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— will be exacted from every citizen, and may, as 
. in ancient republics, be made a neceſſary qualifi- 
cation for the purſuit of civil honours. In the 
preſent ſtate of France, the national guard is a 
ſufficient bulwark againſt the enemy, ſhould it re. 
lapſe into its ancient habits; and in its future 

- Kate, no body ſuſceptible: of ſuch dangerous habits 
ſeems likely to exiſt. Gallus quoque in A N 
feruiſe audiuimus may, indeed, be the ſentiment 
of our children. The, gorges e and the 
the Man wb ich great nation. It is time 
that it ſhould ſeek: a new glory, and a new ſplen- 
dour, under the ſhade of freedom, in cultivating 
the arts of . and ee the a Wee | 
OR 
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„ > 
HE 3 national aſſembly of France is, Rights of 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, the perſonal ſocial com- exe 
raft, The members of it are the delegates of the 
nation in its original character; future aſſemblies 
will be the delegates of the nation in its organized 
character. The authority of the preſent aſſembly 
is different to what the authority of future aſſemblies 
will be. The authority of the preſent one is to 
form a conſtitution: the authority of future aſ- 
ſemblies will be to legiſlate according to the prin- 
ciples and forms preſcribed in that conſtitution; 
and if experience ſhould hereafter ſhew that alter- 
ations, amendments,” or additions are neceſſary, 
the conſtitution will point out the mode by which 
ſuch things ſhall be done, and not leave it to the 
diſcretionary power of the future government. # 
A government on the principles on which con- 
ſtitutional governments ariſing out of ſociety are 
eſtabliſned, cannot have the right of altering it- 
ſelf, If it had, it would be arbitrary. It might 
make itſelf what it pleaſed; and wherever ſuch a 2 
right is ſet up, it ſhews there is no conſtitution. - 
The act by which the Engliſh parliament em- 
powered itſelf to fit ſeven years, ſhews there is no 
conftitution in England. It might, by the ſame * 
ſelf. authority, have fit any greater number of years, 
or for life. The bill which the preſent Mr. Pitt 


wen into parliament ſome years ago, to reform 
: A parliament, 
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Mr. Paine. parliament, was on the ſame erroneous principle, 


The right of reform is in the nation in its original 
character, and the conſtitutional method would be 
by a general convention elected for the purpoſe. 
There is moreover a paradox in the idea of vitiated 
| dom ngeh reforming themſelves. iN cs 

From theſe preliminaries J proceed to dur 


fans compariſons. I have already ſpoken of the 


declaration of rights; and as I mean to be as con- 
ciſe as poſſible, I ſhall proceed to other _ of 
the French conſtitution. 5 
The conſtitution of France 12 that every man 
be pays a tax of fixty ſous per annum (28. and 
6d. Engliſh), is an elector.— What article will 
Mr. Burke place againſt this? Can any thing 
be more limited, and at the ſame time more capri. 
cious, than what the qualifications of electors are 
in England? Limited —becauſe not one man in an 
hundred (I ſpeak much within com paſs) is admit - 


ted to vote: capricious - becauſe the loweſt cha- 


racter that can be ſuppoſed to exiſt, and who has 
not fo much as the viſible means of an honeſt live- 
lihood, is an elector in ſome places; while, in 
| other places, the man who pays very large taxes, 
and with a fair known character, and the farmer 
who rents to the amount of three or four hundred 
pounds a year, and with a property on that farm 
to three or four times that amount, is not admit - 
ted to be an elector. Every thing is out of nature, 
as Mr. Burke ſays on another occaſion, in this 


ſtrange chaos, and all my of follies are blended 
| 7 7 in wu 
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Iich all ſorts of crimes, William the Conqueror Mr. Paine. 


and his deſcendants parcelled out the country in 
this manner, and bribed one part of it by what they 
called charters, to hold the other parts of it the 
better ſubjected to their will. This is the reaſon 
why ſo many of thoſe charters abound in Cornwall. 
The people were averſe to the government eſta- 
bliſhed at the conqueſt, and the towns were garri- 
ſoned and bribed to enflave the country. All the 
old charters are the badges of this conqueſt, and 
it is from this ſource that the capriciouſneſs of 
elections ariſe, | 

The French conſtitution ſays, that the number 
of repreſentatives for any place ſhall be in a ratio 
to the number of taxable inhabitants or electors. 
What article will Mr. Burke place againſt this? 
The county of Yorkſhire, which contains near a 
million of ſouls, ſends two county members; and 
ſo does the county of Rutland, which contains not 
an hundredth part of that number. The town of 


Old Sarum, which contains not three houſes, ſends 


two members; and the town of Mancheſter, which 
contains upwards of fixty thouſand ſouls, is not 
admitted to ſend any. Is there any principle in 


' theſe things? Is there any thing by which you can 


trace the marks of freedom, or diſcover thoſe of: 
wiſdom ?:No wonder then Mr. Burke has declined; 
the compariſon, and endeavoured to lead his 


readers from 'the point by a wild uaſyſtematical 


diſplay of paradoxical rhapſodies. 


The French conſtitution ſays that che 8 
Hh3 aſſembly 


Ca 7 


Mr. Paine. aſſembly ſhall be elected every two years. What 


article will Mr. Burke place againſt this? Why, 
that the nation has no right at all in the caſe: 
that the government is perfectly arbitrary with 
reſpect to this point; and he can quote for his au- 
thority, the precedent of a former parliament. 
- The French conſtitution ſays, there ſhall be no 
game laws ; that the farmer on whoſe: lands wild 
game ſhall be found (for it 1s by the produce of 
thoſe lands they are fed) ſhall have a right to what 
he can take—that there ſhall be no monopolies 
of any kind—that all trade ſhall be free, and every 


man free to follow any occupation by which he can 


procure an honeſt livelihood, and in any place, 
town or city throughout the nation. —What will 
Mr. Burke fay to this? In England, game is made 
the property of thoſe at whoſe expence it is not 
fed; and with reſpe& to monopolies, the country 
is cut up into monopolies. Every chartered town 


is an ariſtocratical monopoly in itſelf, and the 


qualification of electors proceeds out of thoſe char- 
tered monopolies. Is this freedom ? Is this what 
Mr. Burke means by a conſtitution ? | 
In theſe chartered monopolies, a man coming 
from another part of the country, is hunted from 
them as if he were a foreign enemy. An Engliſh. 


man is not free of his own country: every one of 


thoſe places preſents a barrier in his way, and tells 
bim he is not a freeman that he has no rights. 
Within theſe monopolies are other monopolies. 
: A 178 . for inſtance as . which contains 

| between 
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between twenty and thirty thouſand inhabitants, l 
the right of electing repreſentatives to parliament watts 


is monopoliſed into about thirty-one perſons. 
And within theſe monopohes are ſtill others. A 
man even of the ſame town, whoſe parents were 
not in circumſtances to give him an occupation; 
is debarred, in many caſes, from the natural right 
of acquiring one, be his terry or 1 bre 
i may | 
Are theſe a exam des to hold out to a coun- 
try regenerating itſelf from ſlavery, like France! Plies 
Certainly they are not; and certain am I, that when 
the people of England come to reflect upon them, 
they will, like France, annihilate thoſe badges of 
ancient oppreſſion, thoſe traces of a conquered na- 
tion.ä—Had Mr. Burke poſſeſſed talents fimilar to 
the author On the Wealth of Nations,” he would 
have comprehended all the parts which enter into, 
and, by affemblage, form a conſtitution. He 
would have reaſoned from minutiz to magnitude. 
It is not from his prejudices ' only, but from the 
diſorderly caſt of his genius, that he is unfitted 
for the ſubject he writes upon. Even his genius 
is without a conſtitution. It is a genius at random, 
and not a genius conſtituted. But he muſt fay 
ſomething—he has therefore mounted in the air 
like a balloon, to draw the eyes of the multirude 
from the ground they ſtand upon. | 
Much is to be learned from the French confti- 
eld, Conqueſt and tyranny tranſplanted them- 
ſelves with William the Conqueror from Normandy 
| Hh 4* into 


Mr. Paine, into England, and the country is yet disfigured 
—vVich the marks. May then the example of all 
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France contribute to regenerate the freedom which 
3 province of it deſtroyed ! 11 ie E 5 8 
The French conſtitution ſays, chat to preſerve 

hl national repreſentation from being corrupt, 
no member of the national aſſembly ſhall be an 


officer of the government, a place-man, or a pen= 
ſioner What will Mr. Burke place againſt this? 
J will whiſper his anſwer : /qaves and fbes. - Ah! 


this government of loaves. and fiſhes has more miſ- 
Chief in it than people have yet reflected on. The 
national aſſembly has made the diſcovery, and it 
holds out the example to the world. Had govern- 
ments agreed to quarrel on purpoſe to fleece their 


countries by taxes, they could not have _—_— 3 


better than they have done. | 
M.ͤr. Burke, as a member of the . a com- 
mons, is a part of the Engliſh government; and 


though he profeſſes himſelf an enemy to war, he 
abuſes the French conſtitution, which ſeeks to ex- 
plode it. He holds up the Engliſh government as 


a model in all its parts, to France; but he ſhould 


firſt; know the remarks which the French make 


upon it. They contend, in favour of their own, 


that the portion of liberty enjoyed in England, is 
Juſt enough to enſlave a country by, more produc 
tively than by deſpotiſm; and that, as the real 
object of all deſpotiſm is revenue, a government | 
ſo formed obtains more than it could either by di: 
rect e or in a bs ſtate of freedom, and is, 
EH therevore, | 
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K | | 
therefore, on the ground of intereſt, oppoſed to lt. Paine 
both. They account alſo for the readineſs which 
always appears in ſuch governments for engaging 
in wars, by remarking on the different motives 
which produce them. In deſpotic governments, 
wars are the effect of pride; but in thoſe govern- 
ments in which they become the means of taxation, 
they acquire thereby a e . m pt 
tude, 
The F n ee 3 to een 
againſt both thoſe evils, have taken away the power 
of declaring war from kings and miniſters, and 
placed the right where the expence muſt fall. 

When the. queſtion on the right of war and 
peace was agitating in the national aſſembly, the 
people of England appeared to be much intereſted 
in the event, and highly to applaud the decifion.— 
As a principle, it applies as much to one country 
as to another. William the Conqueror, 46 4 cn. 
| queror, held this power of war and peace in himſelf, 
and his deſcendants haye ever Ar bree it 
under him as a right. 717 | 

Although Mr. Burke has red 1 "Ry of ths 
parliament at the revolution to bind and controul 
the nation and poſterity for ever, he denies; at the 
lame time, that the parliament or the nation had 
any right to alter what he calls the- ſucceſſion of 
the crown, in any thing but in part, or by a ſort of 
modification. By his taking this ground, he throws 
the caſe back to the Norman. conqueſt; and by thus 
19 a line of ſucceſſion ſ, pringing from William 


* 
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Nr. Paine. the Conqueror to the preſent day, he makes it 
— neceſſary to enquire who and what William the 


Conqueror was, and where he came from; and 
into the origin, hiſtory, and nature of what are 
called prerogatives. Every thing muſt have had 
a beginning, and the fog of time and antiquity 
mould be penetrated to diſcover it. Let then Mr. 
Burke bring forward his William of Normandy, 
for it is to this origin that his argument goes. It 
alſo unfortunately happens, in running this line of 
ſucceſſion, that another line parallel thereto pre- 
ſents itſelf, which is, that if the ſucceſſion runs in 
the line of the conqueſt, the nation runs in the line 
of being conquered, way it tied to nn itſelf 
from this reproach. ' 

ZBut it will perhaps bb ad, nut ne a power | 
of declaring war deſcends in the- heritage of the 
conqueſt, it is held in check by the right of the 
_ parliament to withhold the ſupplies. It will al- 

ways happen, when a thing is originally wrong, 
that amendments do not make it right, and it often 
happens that they do as much miſchief one way | 
as good the other: and ſuch is the caſe here; for if 
the one raſhly declares war as a matter of right, 
and the other peremptorily withholds the ſupplies 
as a matter of right, the remedy becomes as bad or 
vorſe than the diſeaſe. The one forces the nation 
to a combat, and the other ties its hands. But the 
more probable iſſue is, that the contraſt will end 
in beten deen u EI e _ 
ſcreen to both. Sh 5 


on 
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On this queſtion of war, three things are to be Rr. Paine. 
conſidered : Firſt, the right of declaring it: Se. — 
condly, the expence of ſupporting it: Thirdly, the 
mode of conducting it after it is declared. The 
French conſtitution places the right where the ex- 
pence muſt fall, and this union can be only in the 
nation. The mode of conducting it after it is 
declared, it conſigns to the executive department. 
Were this the caſe in all nn we „ hear 
but little more of wars. 

The French conſtitution ſays, There hat be no 
titles; and, of conſequence, all that claſs of equi vo- 
cal emen, which in ſome countries is called 
« griſtocracy, and in others nobility,” is done 
away, and the peer is exalted into MAN. | 

Titles are but nick- names, and every nick-name 
is a title. The thing is perfectly harmleſs in itſelf, 
but it marks a ſort of foppery in the human cha- 
rater which degrades it. It renders man into the 
diminutive of man in things which are great, and 
the cougterfeit of woman in things which are little. 
It talks about its fine &#/ue ribbon like a girl, and 
news its new garter like a child. A certain 
writer of ſome antiquity, ſays, When I was a 
* child, I thought as a child; but when I became 
* a man, I put away childiſh things.” 

It is, properly, from the elevated hind [of France 

chat the folly of titles have fallen. It has out- 
grown the baby-clothes of count and duke, and 
breeched itſelf in manhood. France has not le- 
velled; it has exalted. It has put don the dwarf, 
to 


wy 
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Nr Paine. to ſet up the man, The punyiſm of a ſenſeleſs 
— yord like duke, or count, or earl, has ceaſed. to 


pleaſe, Even thoſe who poſſeſſed them have dif. 
owned the gibberiſh, and, as they outgrew the 
rickets, have deſpiſed the rattle. The genuine 
mind of man, thirſting for its native home, ſociety, 
contemns the gewgaws that ſeparate him from it. 
Titles are like circles drawn by the magician's 
wand, to contract the ſphere. of man's felicity.. He 
lives immured within the baſtille of a word, and 
ſurveys. at a diſtance the envied life of man. 
ls it then any wonder that titles ſhould fall in 
France? Is it not a greater wonder they ſhould be 
kept up any where? What are they? What is 
their worth, and . what is their amount? When 
we think or ſpeak. of a judge or a general, ve al. 
ſociate with it the ideas of office and character; we 
think of gravity in the one, and bravery in the 
other: but when we uſe a word merely as a title, 
no ideas aſſociate with it. Through all the voca · 
bulary of Adam, there is not ſuch an animal as a 
duke or a count; neither can we connect any cer- 
tain idea to the words. Whether they mean ftrength 
or weakneſs, wiſdom or folly, a child or a man, or 
the rider or the horſe, is all equivocal. What re- 
ſpe& then can be paid to that which deſcribes no- 
thing, and which means nothing? Imagination 
has given figure and character to centaurs, ſatyrs, 
and down to all the fairy tribe; but titles vol | 
* eee 75 and are a imeric 
* * 1 bal4t5: 268 N 700 
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But chis is not all.—If a whole country is diſ- Ms. Paine. 
poſed to hold them in contempt, all their value is 


gone, and none will own them. It is common 
opinion only. that makes them any thing, or no- 
thing, or worſe than nothing. There is no oc- 
caſion to take titles away, for they take themſelves 
away when fociety concurs to ridicule them. This 
ſpecies of imaginary conſequence- has viſibly de- 
clined in every part of Europe, and it haſtens to 
its exit as the world of reaſon continues to riſe, 
There was a time when the loweſt claſs of what 


are called nobility was more thought of *than the 


higheſt is now, and when a man in- armour riding 
throughout Chriſtendom in queſt of adventures 
was more ſtared at than a modern duke. The 
world has ſeen; this folly fall, and it has fallen by 
being laughed at, and the farce of titles will follow 
its fate. The patriots of France have. diſcovered 
in good time, that rank and dignity i in ſociety muſt 


take a new ground. The old one has fallen 


through. It muſt now take the ſubſtantial ground 
of character, inſtead of the chimerical ground of 
titles; and they have brought their titles to the 
altar, and made of them a burnt-offering to reaſon. 
If no. miſchief had annexed itſelf to the folly of 
titles, they would not have been worth a ſerious 
and formal deſtruction, ſuch as the national aſſem · 
bly bave decreed them: and this makes it neceſ- 


ſary to enquire turthers into the nature and charac. 


ter of ariſtocracy. +» _ 
Big then, which is called ariffvernny in al 


countries, 
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Mr. Paine. countries, ww nobility in others, aroſe out of the 
1 governments founded upon conqueſt. It was origĩ- 


nally a militafy order for the purpoſe of ſupporting 
military government (for ſuch were all govern. 
ments founded in conqueſt) ; and to keep up a 


ſucceſſion of this order for the purpoſe for which 


it was eſtabliſhed, all the younger branches of thoſe 
families were diſinherited, and the law of * 
*. ſet up. | 

The nature and character of Want ſhews i It- 
ſelf to us in this law. It is a law againſt every law 
of nature, and nature herſelf calls for its deſtruc- 
tion. Eſtabliſh family juſtice, and ariftocracy falls, 
By the ariſtocratical law of primogenitureſhip, in 
a family of ſix children, five are expoſed. Ariſto- 
cracy has never but one child. The reſt are be- 
gotten to be devoured. They are thrown to the 
cannibal for prey, and the an * e 
the unnatural repaſt. ri 

As every thing bien is dive nature in man, 
affects, more dr leſs, the intereſt of ſociety, ſo does 
this. All the children which the ariſtocracy diſ- 
owns (which are all, except the eldeft) are, in ge- 
neral, caſt like orphans on a pariſh, to be pro- 
vided for by the rr but at a greater charge.— 
Unneceſſary offices and places in governments and 
courts are created at the u ee * ny mono 
maintain them. 
Wich what kind of b 
father or mother contemplate their younger off- 
TO _ nature they are children, and by mar- 


riage 
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nage they are heirs ; but by ariſtocracy they are mr. Paine. 
baſtards' and orphans. They are the fleſh and 
blood of thelr parents in one line, and nothing 
akin to them in the other. To reſtore, therefore, 
parents to their children, and children to their 
parents—relations to each other, and man to 
ſociety—and ro exterminate the monſter ariftocracy, 
root and branch the French conſtitution has de- 
ſtroyed the law of prRIMOGENITURESHIP, Here ; 
then lies the monſter; and Mr. . if be 
pleaſes, may write its epitaph. 

Hitherto we have conſidered ariſtocracy chiefly _ 
in one point of view. We have now to conſider 
it in another. But whether we view it before or 
behind, or fide-ways, or any way elſe, e 
or publicly, it is ſtill a monſter. 

In France, ariſtocracy had one feature leſs in its 
| countenance than what it has in ſome other coun- 
ries. It did not compoſe a body of hereditary 
kiflators. It was not © A corporation of ariſtocracy,” 
for ſuch I have heard M. de la Fayette deſcribe 
a Engliſh Houſe of Peers. Let us then examine 
the grounds upon which the French conſtitution 
has reſolved beer N > ſoch an houſe in 
France, © © 

Becauſe, in the firſt Past, as is vs men- 
toned, ariſtocracy i is e up by family tyranny 
ad injuſtice. © 

Seeondly, Becauſe there is an ac unfit- _ 
tels in an ariſtocracy to be legiſlators for a nation. 
Their ideas of diftributive juſtice are corrupted at 


N the 
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Mr. Paine. the very ſource. | T hey begin life by trampling on 
—_— all their younger brothers and ſiſters, and relations | 


n his own perſon the inheritance of a whole family 


of every kind, and are taught and educated ſo to 
do. With what ideas of juſtice or honour can 
that man enter an houſe of legiſlation; who abſorbs 


of children, or doles out to them ſome pitiful 
portion with the inſolence of a gift 

- Thirdly, Becauſe the idea of hereditary tegiſls 
tors is as inconſiſtent: as that of hereditary judges, 
or hereditary juries ; and as abſurd as an here- 
ditary mathemarician, or an hereditary wiſe man; 
and as ridiculous as an hereditary poet-laureat. 
Fourthly, Becauſe a body of men holding them- 
ſelves accountable to nobody, ought not to be 
truſted by any body. | 
Fifthly, Becauſe it is continuing the! "Af 
principle of goyernments founded in conqueſt, and 
the baſe idea of man having property in man, and 
; governing him by perſonal right. 
Sixthly, Becauſe ariſtocracy has a e to 

degenerate the human ſpecies, —By the univerla 

economy of nature it is known, and by the in- 
ſtance of the Jews it is proved, that the human ſpe- 


cies has 2 tendency to degenerate, in any ſmall 8 i 
number of perſons, when ſeparated from the gene- 15 


ral ſtock of ſociety, and intermarrying conſtant 
with each other. It defeats even its pretended end, 
and becomes in time the oppoſite of what is noble 

in man. Mr. Burke talks of nobility; let bim 
ew what it is. The opus FharaRers ho world 


- have 
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have known, have roſe on the democratic floor. Mr. Paine, 


Ariſtocracy has not been able to keep a propor- 
tionate pace with democracy. The artificial nosLE 
ſhrinks into a dwarf before the NoBLE of Nature; 
and in the few inſtances (for there are ſome in all 
countries) in whom nature, as by a miracle, has 
ſurvived in ariſtocracy, THOSE MEN DESPISE Ir. 
But it is time to proceed to a new ſuhject. 

The French conſtitution has reformed the con- 
dition of the clergy. It has raiſed the income of 


the lower and middle claſſes, and taken from the 


higher. None are now leſs than twelve hundred 


livres (fifty pounds ſterling), nor any higher than 
about two or three thouſand pounds. What will 


Mr. Burke place againſt this? Hear what he ſays. 

He ſays, that the people of England can ſee 
« without pain or grudging, an archbiſhop precede 
« a duke; they can ſee a biſhop of Durham, or a 
* biſhop of Wincheſter, in poſſeſſion of £.10,000 
« a- year; and cannot ſee why it is in worſe hands 
than eſtates to the like amount in the hands of 
* this earl or that ſquire.” And Mr. Burke offers 


this as an example to France. 


As to the firſt part, whether the archbiſhop p pre- 
cedes the duke, or the duke the biſhop, it is, I be- 


_ heve, to the people in general, ſomewhat like Stern- 


bold and Hopkins, or Hopkins and Sternhold; you 
may put which you pleaſe firſt : and as I confeſs 
that J do not underſland the merits of this caſe, 1 
will not contend it with Mr. Burke. | 
Bur with reſpect to the latter, 1 have * 
. 11 1 to 
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Mr. Paine, to ſay.— Mr. Burke has not put the caſe right, 


The compariſon is out of order, by being put be- 
tween the biſhop and the earl or the ſquire. It 
ought to be put between the biſhop and the curate, 
and then it will ſtand thus: The people of England 
can ſee without pain or grudging, a biſhop of Durham, 
or a biſhop of Wincheſter, in poſſeſſion of ten thouſand 
pounds a-year, and a curate on thirty or forty pounds 
a-year, or leſs.-—No, Sir, they certainly do not ſee 
thoſe things without great pain or grudging. It is 
a caſe that applies itſelf to every man's ſenſe of 
juſtice, and is one . many that calls aloud for 
a conſtitution. 

In France, the cry of < the 1 ö the 1 5 
was repeated as often as in Mr. Burke's book, and 
as loudly as when the diſſentersꝰ bill was before the 
Engliſh parliament; but the generality of the 
French clergy were not to be deceived by this cry 
any longer. They knew, that whatever the pre- 
tence might be, it was themſelves who were one of 
the principal objects of it. It was the cry of the 
high-beneficed clergy, to prevent any regulation 
of income taking place between thoſe of ten thou- 
ſand pounds a-year and the parith prieſt. They, 
therefore, joined their caſe to thoſe of every other 
oppreſſed claſs of men, and by this union obtained 

redreſs. | 

The French codon . aboliſhed ches 
chat ſource of perpetual diſcontent between the 
tythe- holder and the pariſhioner. When land is 
held on tythe, it is in the "_— Yb an eſtate 
9 | | held 
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held between two parties; the one receiving one- Mr. Paine 


tenth, and the other nine-tenths of the produce: 
and, conſequently, on principles of equity, if the 
eſtate can be improved, and made to produce by 


that improvement double or treble what it did be- 


fore, or in any other ratio, the expence of ſuch im- 
provement ought to be borne in like proportion 
between the parties who are to ſhare the pre oduce. 
But this is not the caſe in tythes; the n bears 
the whole expence, and the tythe- holder takes a 
tenth of the improvement, in addition to the origi- 
nal tenth, and by this means gets the value of two- 
tenths inſtead of one. This is n caſe that 
calls for a conſtitution, 

The French conſtitution hath ee or re- 
nounced Toleration, and Intoleration alſo, and hath 
eſtabliſhed uNIVERSAL RIGHT OF CONSCIENCE. 
Toleration is not the oppyſze: of intoleration, but 
is the counterfeit of it. Both are deſpotiſms. The 
one aſſumes to itſelf the right of with- holding 
liberty of conſcience, and the other of granting it. 


The one is the pope armed with fire and faggot; 


and the other is the pope ſelling or granting in- 


dulgences. The former is church and ſtate, and 


the latter is church and trathc. 

But toleration may be viewed in a much ſtronger 
light. Man worſhips not himſelf, but his Maker; 
and the liberty of conſcience which he claims, is 


not for the ſervice of himſelf, but of his God. In 


this caſe, therefore, we muſt neceſſarily have the 


alſociated idea of two beings the mortal who ren- 


112 | ders 


3 


Air. Paine, ders the worſhip, and the 1MMORTAL BEING who 
is worſhipped. Toleration, therefore, places itſelf, 


not between man and man, nor between church 
and church, nor between one denomination of re. 
ligion and another, but berween God and man; 
between the being who worſhips, and the BEING 
who is worſhipped; and by the ſame act of aſſum- 
ed authority by which it tolerates man to pay his 
worſhip, it preſumptuouſly and blaſphemoully ſets 
itſelf up to tolerate the Almighty: to receive it. 
Were a bill brought into any parliament, enti- 
tled © Ax acr to tolerate or grant liberty to the 
« Almighty to receive the worſhip. of a Jew or a 
« Turk,” or © to prohibit the Almighty from 
cc receiving it,” all men would ſtartle, and call it 
blaſphemy. There would be an uproar. The 
preſumption of toleration in religious matters would 
then preſent itſelf unmaſked ; but the preſumption 
is not the leſs becauſe the name of Man“ only 
to thoſe laws, for the aſſociated idea of the 
wor ſbipper and the worſhipped cannot be ſeparated, 
— Who, then, art thou, vain duſt and aſhes! by 
whatever name thou art called, whether a king, a | 
biſhop, à church, or a ſtate, a parliament, or any 
thing elſe, that obtrudeſt thine inſignificance be · 
tween the ſoul of man and its Maker? Mind 
thine own concerns. If he believes not as thou 
believeſt, it is a proof that thou believeſt not as he 
believeth, and there is no 2 one can de- 
termine between you. | | 


With reſpect to what arc called anne 
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of religion, if every one is left to judge of its own NMI. Paine. 
religion, there is no ſuch thing as a religion that is 


wrong; but if they are to judge of each others 
religion, there is no ſuch thing as a religion that is 
right; and therefore, all the world are right, or 
all the world are wrong. But with reſpect to re- 
ligion itſelf, without regard to names, and as 
directing itſelf from the univerſal family of man- 
kind to the Divine object of all adoration, it is 
man bringing to his Maker the fruits of his heart; and 
though thoſe fruits may differ from each other like 
the fruits of the earth, the — tribute of err 
one is accepted. 

A biſhop of Durham, or a biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter, or the archbiſhop who heads the dukes, will 
not refuſe a tythe-ſheaf of wheat, becauſe it is not 
a cock of hay ; nor a cock of hay, becauſe it is not 
a ſheaf of wheat; nor a pig, becaule it is neither 
the one nor the other: but theſe ſame perſons, 
under the figure of an eſtabhſhed church, will not 
permit tlieir Maker to receive the varied tythes of 
man's devotion. 

One of the continual e of Mr. Burke's 
book is, „church and ftate :*” he does not mean 
{ome one particular church, or ſome one particular 
ſtate, but any church and tate; and he uſes the 
term as a general figure to hold forth the poliri- 
cal doctrine of always uniting the church with 
the ſtate in every. country, and he cenfures the 
national OO” for not having done this in 

o rs France, 


* 
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Mr, Paine. France.—-Let us beſtow. a few tha 'Shts on this 
S—— ſubject. 


All religions are in their nature mild and be- 
pign, and united with principles of . morality, 
They could not have made proſelites at firſt, by 
profeſſing any thing that was vicious, cruel, perſe. 
cuting, or immoral. Like every thing elſe, they 
had their beginning; and they proceeded by per- 
ſuaſion, exhortation, and example. How then is 
it that they loſe their native mildneſs, and become 
moroſe and intolerant ? 

It proceeds from the connection which Mr. 
Burke recommends. By engendering the church 

with the ſtate, a ſort of mule animal, capable only 


of deſtroying, and not of breeding up, is produced, 


called The Church eftabliſhed by Law. It is a 
ſtranger, even from its birth, to any parent mother 
on which it is begotten, and whom in time it 
kicks out and deſtroys. 

The inquiſition in Spain does not proceed from 
the religion originally profeſſed, but from this 
: mule-animal, engendered between the church and 
the ſtate. The burnings in Smithfield -proceeded 
from the ſame heterogeneous production; and it 
was the regeneration of this ſtrange animal in 
England afterwards, that renewed rancour and irre- 
ligion among the inhabitants, and that drove the 
people called Quakers and Diſſenters to America. 
Perſecution is not an original feature in any reli- 
gion; but it is always the ſtrongly · marked feature 
of all ar or ragen eſtabliſhed by law. 

Take 
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Take away the law-eſtabliſhment, and every re- Mr. Paine. 


ligion reaſſumes its original benignity. In Ame- 
rica, a Catholic prieſt is a good citizen, a good 


character, and a good neighbour; an Epiſcopalian 
miniſter is of the ſame deſcription: and this pro- 


ceeds, independent of the men, from there being 


no la eſtabliſnment in America. 
If alſo we view this matter in a temporal ſenſe, 
we ſhall ſee the ill effects it has had on the proſ- 


perity of nations. The union of church and ſtate 
has impoveriſhed Spain. The revoking the edict 


of Nantz drove the filk manufacture from that 


country into England; and church and ſtate are 
now driving the cotton manufacture from England 
to America and France. Let then Mr. Burke 


continue to preach his anti- political doctrine of 
church and ſtate. It will do ſome good. The 
national aſſembly will not follow his advice, but 
will benefit by his folly. It was by obſerving the 


ill effects of it in England, that America has been 


— 


warned againſt it; and it is by experiencing them 


in France, that the national aſſembly have aboliſh- 
ed it, and, like America, have eſtabliſhed uxt- 
VERSAL RIGHT OF. CONSCIENCE, AND UNIVERSAL 
RIGHT OF CITIZENSHIP. | 


I will here ceaſe the compariſon; with at 


to the principles of the French conſtitution, and 
conclude this part of the ſubje& with a few obſer- 


vations on the organization of the formal parts of 


the French and Engliſh governments. 
The executive power in each country is in the 
114 7 hands 
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Mr. Paine. hands of a perſon ſtyled the king ; but the Frenck 
——— conlitution diſtinguiſhes between the king and the 
ſovereign. It conſiders the ſtation of king as official, 


and places ſovereignty in the nation. 

The repreſentatives of the nation, which beet 
the national aſſembly, and who are the legiſlative 
power, originate in and from the people by elec. 


tion, as an inherent right in the people.—In Eng- 


land it is otherwiſe ; and this ariſes from the ori. 
ginal eſtabliſhment of what is called its monarchy ; 
for, as by the conqueſt all the rights of the people 
or the nation were abſorbed into the hands of the 
conqueror, and who added the title of king to that 
of conqueror, thoſe ſame matters which in France 
are now held as rights in the people, or in the 
nation, are held in England as grants from what 
is called the crown. The parliament in England, 
in both its branches, were erected by patents from 
the deſcendants of the conqueror. The houſe of 
commons did not originate as a matter of right in 
the people to delegate or elect, but as a grant or 
boon. Til 

By the French conſtitution, the nation is mich 


named before the king. The third article of the 


Declaration of rights ſays, © The nation is effentially 
_ thefource (or fountain) of all ſovereignty.” Mr. Burke 
argues, that, in England, a king 1s the fountain— 
that he is the fountain of all honour. But as this 
idea is evidently deſcended from the conqueſt, I 
ſhall make no other remark upon it than that it is 
the nature of conqueſt to turn 5 thing upſide 

down; 
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down ; and as Mr. Burke will not be refuſed the mr. Paine. 


privilege of ſpeaking twice, and as there are but 
two parts in the figure, the fountain and the ſpout, he 
will be right the ſecond time. 

The French conſtitution puts the legiſlative be- 
fore the executive; the law before the king; La 
Loi, Le Roi. This alſo is in the natural order of 
things; becauſe laws muſt have vn before 
they can have execution. 

A king in France does not, in addrefling himſelf 
to the national afſembly, ſay, My affembly,” 
ſimilar to the - phraſe uſed in England of © My 
parliament ; neither can he uſe it conſiſtent with 
the conſtitution, nor could it be admitted, There 
may be propriety in the uſe of it in England, be- 
cauſe, as is before mentioned, both houſes of parlia- 
ment originated out of what is called the crown, by 
patent or boon—and not out of the inherent rights 
of the people, as the national aſſembly does in 
France, and whoſe name deſignates its origin. 

The preſident of the national aſſembly does not 
aſk the king 10 grant to the aſſembly liberty of ſpeech, 
as is the caſe with the Engliſh houſe of commons. 
The conſtitutional dignity of the national aſſembly 
cannot debaſe itſelf. Speech is, in the firſt place, 
one of the natural rights of man always retained ; 
and with reſpect to the national affembly, the uſe 
of it is their duty, and the nation 1s their authority. 
They were elected by the greateſt body of men 
exerciſing the right of election the European world 


erer ſaw, They ſprung not from the filth of rot- 
3 ten 
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Mr. Paine. ten boroughs, nor are they the vaſſal repreſentatives 
of ariſtocratical ones. Feeling the proper dignity 


of their character, they ſupport it. Their parlia. 
mentary language, whether for or againſt a queſtion, 
is free, bold, and manly, and extends to all the parts 


and circumſtances of the cafe. If any matter or 


| ſubject reſpecting the executive department, or the 
perſon who preſides in it (the king), comes before 
them, it is debated on with the ſpirit of men, and 
the language of gentlemen ; and their anſwer, or 
their addreſs, is returned in the ſame ſtyle. They 
ſtand not aloof with the gaping vacuity of vulgar 
ignorance, nor bend with the cringe of ſycophantic 
inſignificance. The graceful pride of truth knows 
no extremes, and preſerves, in every latitude of life, 
the right-angled character of man. 

Let us now look to the other ſide of the queſtion, 
Is the addrefles of the Engliſh parliaments to 
their kings, we ſee neither the intrepid ſpirit of the 
old parliaments of France, nor the ſerene dignity 
of the preſent national aſſembly; neither do we 
ſee in them any thing of the ſtyle of Engliſh 


manners, which borders ſomewhat on bluntneſs. 


Since then they are neither of foreign extraction, 
nor naturally of Engliſh production, their origin 
muſt be ſought for elſewhere, and that origin is 
the Norman conqueſt. They are evidently of the 
vaſſalage claſs of manners, and emphatically mark 
the proſtrate diſtance that exiſts in no other condition 
of men than between the conqueror and the con- 
quered. T hat this e idea and ſtyle of 

ſpeaking 
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of 1688, is evident from the. declaration of parlia- 
liament to William and Mary, in theſe words : 
ec We do moſt humbly and faithfully ſabmit our- 
« ſelves, our heirs and poſterities, for ever. Sub- 
miſſion is wholly a vaſſalage term, repugnant to 


the dignity of Freedom, and an echo of the lan- 


guage uſed at the Conqueſt. 


As the eſtimation of all things is by 8 


the Revolution of 1688, however from circum- 


ſtances it may have been exalted beyond its value, 


will find its level. It is already on the wane, 


eclipſed by the enlarging orb af reaſon, and the 


luminous revolutions of America and France. In 
leſs than another century, it will go, as well as Mr. 
Burke 8 labours, * to the family vault of all the Ca- 
pulets. Mankind will then ſcarcely believe that 
a country calling itſelf free, would ſend to Holland 


for a man, and clothe him with power, on purpoſe- 


to put themſelves in fear of him, and give him al- 
moſt a million ſterling a- year, for leave to ſubmit 


| themſelyes and their poſterity, like bond-men and 


bond-women, for ever. 


But there is a truth that cog to by ts | 


known: I have had the opportunity of ſeeing it ; 


which is, that, natwiihſtanding appearances, there is 


not any deſcription of men that deſpiſe monarchy ſo much 
as courtiers. But they well know, that if it were ſeen 


by others, as it is ſeen by them, the juggle could 


not be kept up. They are in the condition of men 


who get their living by a ſhow, and to whom the 


ſpeaking was not got rid of even at the Revalution Mr. Paine. 


OY" 


. folly 


( 


Mr. Paine, folly of that ſhow is ſo familiar that they ridicule 
it; but were the audience to be made as wiſe, in 


this reſpect, as themſelves, there would be an end to 
the ſhow and the profits with it. The difference 
between a republican and a courtier with reſpect to 
monarchy is, that the one oppoſes monarchy believ- 
ing it to be ſomething, and the other laughs at it 
knowing it to be nothing. 

The national afſembly have taken a ground on 
which their moral duty and their political intereſt 
are united. They have not to hold out a language 
which they do not believe, for the fraudulent pur- 
pofe of making others believe it. Their ſtation 
requires no artifice to ſupport it, and can only be 
maintained by enlightening mankind. It is not 
their intereſt to cheriſh ignorance, but to diſpel it. 
They are not in the caſe of a miniſterial or an op- 
poſition party in England, who, though they are 
oppoſed, are ſtill united to keep up the common 
myſtery. The national aſſembly muſt throw open 


a magazine of light. It muſt ſhew man the pro- 


per character of man; and the nearer it can bring 


him to that ſtandard, the ſfronger the national 


aſſembly becomes. FE 

In, contemplating the French conſtitution, we 
| ſee in it a rational order of things. The principles 
harmoniſe with the forms, and both with their 


origin. It may perhaps be ſaid as an excuſe for 


bad forms, that they are nothing more than forms; 


but this is a miſtake, Forms grow out of prin- 


_ Ciples, and operate to continue the principles they 
grow 


orc 
on 
ing 
in 
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grow from. It is impoſſible to practiſe a bad form yr. Paine. 
on any thing but a bad principle. It cannot be 
ingrafted on a good one ; and wherever the forms 
in any government are bad, it is a certain indica- 


tion that the principles are bad alſo. * 


(44) 


| 3 Mas. MACAULAY. 


the oſtenſihle object of the people in their 


demand for the meeting of their repreſentatives, it 


certainly was intended by them to uſe their power, 
when thus veſted with a legitimate form, and en- 
due& with a capability of legiſlation, not only to 
the reformaMon of abuſes, but to the regeneration of 
their conſtitution ; and thus the national aſſembly 
became veſted with the. truſt of legiſlation, in the 
bigbeſt ſenſe of the word: nor could this truſt be 
limited or governed by any of thoſe rules and prac- 
tices, which, for reaſons drawn from experience, the 
people condemned, and were determined to aboliſb. 
Thus the preſerving the ſtate from the ruin of 
an impending bankruptcy, brought on by the prodi- 
gality of courts, and the regeneration of the conſti- 
tution, were the important ſervices which the 


national aſſembly were expected to perform for 


their conſtituents. And when we conſider that 
theſe important and difficult ſervices were to be per- 


formed without that ready and effectual inſtru· 
ment of power, a ſtanding army (in whom implicit 
obedience is the only rule of action), we ſhall be 
obliged to confeſs, either that the men who under - 
took this great work were infected with a daring 


Inſanity, or that they were ſeconded by an unanimity 
in _ e ſentiments of the people, which is unparalleled 


in 


THATEVER might have been held out 4s 
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in the biſtory of large empires, and which evidently Mrs. Mac- 


deſtroys the force of every accuſation which 'can 


be brought againſt them, as having rendered 


themſelves the inſtrument of a faction, rather than 
the faithful deputies of the people. g 
A total reformation in the eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem, 
and the new modelling the ſyſtem of juriſprudence, 
were the #wo leading points in which every member 
of the empire agreed, excepting thoſe individuals 


whoſe intereſts were perſonally affected by a 


change. It was a point of union in which both 
the nobility and the people met; and ſeveral of 
thoſe perſons who have been the /oudeſt in their 
exclamations againſt the conduct of the national 
aſſembly, for having diſappointed their body of the 
largeſt ſhare of the /poils of the crown, and who 
have ſince united themſelves to the mal-contents 
among the lawyers and the clergy, were the moſt 
active in the firſt movements of theſe grand n 
of reformation. 

To begin with the WATTS. of the eccleGatti 
cal ſyſtem—lIt was thought by the French nation, 
that one hundred and fourſcore millions of property, 
principally. confined to the uſe of the higher orders 
of the clergy, and thus prevented from entering 
into the common circulation of other parts of pro- 
perty, was a nuiſance in a treble ſenſe. It was a 
nuiſance in the firſt inſtance, as a monopoly; in 
the ſecond, it was a nuiſance, as giving a dangerous 
power to thoſe who poſſeſſed that monopoly; and 
in the third inſtance, as it tended, by the natural 

| courſe 


aulay. 
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aulay. 
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Mrs. Mac- courſe of al cauſes in this it exceſs, to corrupt 


rather than to excreaſe and invigorate thoſe qualizirs 
of the mind, and thoſe. fpiritual endowments, which 
are to be deſired in the teachers of religion. What 
real grounds there were for this opinion, ſo gene. 
rally conceived. by the French nation in the con. 
duct of the clergy, I know not; neither ſhall! 
enquire, for I am as little inclined as Mr. Burke 
can be to inſult the unfortunate : I ſhall only ſay, 
that as their temptations were great, and that their 
nature was not ſuperior to human infirmity, it was 
probable they produced their due effects. But there 
is one ſentiment in which I in ſome meaſure accord 
with Mr. Burke. I do moft fincerely lament that 
the exigencies of the times would not /uffer the 
national aſſembly to indyige their clergy in a life- 
enjoyment of their poſſeſſions. But this ſentiment 
of mine is not of ſo forcible a kind as to deſtroy all 


. other ſympathies. It would not lead me, even if 
J poſſeſſed a ſimilar portion of abilities with Mr. 


Burke, like him, to endeavour, by the animating 
power of declamation, fo to condole with the ſuf- 
ferers as to combine all the energies of the . 
paſſions of men in favour of my opinion. I ſhould 
not attempt to rouſ and inflame the reſentment of 


the French clergy to a repetition of acts which have 
renewed ſcenes of violence, and by which, after 


the manner of old times, they haye ſet up the 


ſtandard of «Chriſt crucified, 70 arm bigotry in fa- 
vour of their pretenſions. Neither ſhould IJ, among 


* more members of that body, by 
repreventapors 


— 


(. 7 1} 
_ repreſentations the moſt touchingly affecting, Mrs. Mac- 


7 open afreſh thoſe wounds on which it is to be A — "> 
s hoped religion has poured her bealing balm. 

b In the attempt to make the French national aſ- 

t ſembly fnguiarly odious, for the confiſcations they 

, have made of the church-lands, Mr. Burke aſſerts, 

that in many inſtances they have more violently 

| outraged the principle, as well as the forms of 

6 public juſtice, than has been done by any other 


, preceding power. The examples he brings in 
r proof, are the confiſcations made by the fury of 
$ triumphant factions in the Roman common-wealth ; 
e and an example more in point in the perſon of 
} Henry the Eighth ; for Mr. Burke does not chooſe 
t to extend his obſervations to the conduct of Den- 
> mark, Sweden, and other ſtates, on their profeſſion 
of the reformed religion. Mr. Burke conſiders 


t the violences of Marius and Sylla to be much graced : 

] in the formalities of fal/e accuſations of treaſon againſt f 
f the moſt virtuous perſons in the commonwealth ; and 

that the tyrant Henry the Eighth, who ſeized the 

7 property of the clergy for his own private uſe, and 


the emoluments of his favourites, dignified theſe acts 
ö of violence, by aſſuming the character of the judge, 
and condemning the victims on falſe pretences. 
f WH Surely the French clergy would not have thought 
7 themſelves better uſed, if the national aſſembly had 
N ſet on foot a commiſſion to examine into the 
a crimes and abuſes which prevailed among them, 
and then to have governed their proceedings by 


reported truths, mixed with exaggeration and 
| * 8 falſehood; 
5 | 


: . 
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Mes. Mac- falſehood ; ſurely this mockery of juſtice, /o much 


uſed in old times, and this covering to the deeds of 4 
power, by ſpoils torn from the only conſolatory 


remains of the ſufferer, his good fame, will not be 
thought an example proper to have been followed, 
rather than the plain dealing of the F rench 180 


lature. 


But Mr. Burke has as great a diſlike to the re. 


form of the church police, as to the confiſcations 
of the property of the more dignified part of the 
order. He is quite in a rage, that the poor curates 


ſhould be taken out of the hopeleſs poverty into 


which they were plunged; and he canmot endure 
thoſe regulations which took place in the ve, times 
of Chriſtian ſocieties. That biſhops ſhould be confined 


to their dioceſes, and the care of their ſ. piritual ad- 


miniſtration, inſtead of attending courts, and laviſh- 
ing their incomes in the pleaſures of the capital; 
and that the people ſhould aſſume their rights, of 
election, * are ſoleciſms in policy, which none 


but barbarous, ignorant, atheiftical minds could dic- 


tate, and which no man of enlarged capacity and 
generous paſſions can obey.” B 


On that article of the French eccleſiaſtical l 
which confines biſhops to their epiſcopal admini · 
ſtration, it may not be improper to obſerve, that 
biſhop Leighton, the mot eminent of the Scotch 


prelates for his piety and, his zeal for that order, ar- 


dentiy wiſhed that ſuch. a regulation ſhould take 
place on their re-eſtabliſhment in Scotland under 
Sete the Second. I am far irq: ſaying that 


r Bo 
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ſich a regulation is compatible with the ſtate of Nn mac. 
things among us; and I think ſo well of the mo- n : 
deration of the clergy, and their regard to the | 
conſtitution of the country, that I wiſh they were 
as independent a body as Mr. Burke repreſents them 
70 be. Bur ſurely if gratitnde for paſt favours, the 
hopes held out to ambition for the acquiring further 
preferments, and a very conſiderable number of 
church-livings in the di/pofal of the crown, can in 
any reſpe influence the minds of the clergy, they 
cannot be ſaid to be totally independent. 
I ſhall how take into conſideration the ſecond 
grand point of reformation, in which the nobles 
and people appear at firſt to have been in union, 
viz, the new modelling the ſyſtem of juriſprudence; 
but that a ſyſtem of juriſprudence, formed by ig- 
norant barbarians, from codes of law adapted to 
ſupport the de/potic tyranny of the Roman emperors, 
could not be in uniſon with the ſentiments of an 
enlightened people, or capable of ſupporting the ; 
principles of a free government, was apparent-to 
all parties: but perſonal intereſt, for reaſons as 
apparent, at length produced an union between 
the lawyers and nobles. The national aſſembly 
juſtly thought, that laws dictated by the humane 
ſpirit of an enlightened age, would be but ill ad- 
miniſtered by a tribunal formed under the influence 
of the ranteſt prejudices; and they conceived it as 
a ſleciſm in, politics, that parliaments, who had 
been eſpecially appointed to ſee that the laws and 
6 framed by the aſſemblies of the ſtates - 
8 8 general, 


) 


Mes. . 3 ſhould receive no injury from che edigs 


of the 98 ſhould be kept as a controul over 
che ſtanding authority of the nation. It was on 
this reaſon that the old independent parliaments, 
with all their merits, and all their faults, were 
aboliſned. Nor is it a wonder that in the change 
of the preſpeli, a change in the /entiments of the 
nobles ſhould have taken place ; for when they 
perceived that the ſyſtem of the ancient tyranny 
was Better adapted to their perſonal greatneſs than 
the new order of things, they, with Mr. Burke, 
looked on the parliaments as a convenient power, 
under which they might rally. What a ready con- 
venience for the play of a delufive policy would it 
have afforded, if the parliaments, exerting their 
old authority under the crown, had pertinaciouſly 
_ refuſed to regiſter the edicts of the affembly ! 
What. a diſplay of eloquence in favour of the 
privileges of the. nobles and the clergy, might have 
been ſeen in their remonſtrances to the aflembly ! 


and what z/eful delays would it have afforded for 


the preſident of the national aſſembly, in the name 
of the majeſty of the people, to have been obliged 
to mount the bed of jufice, after the example of 
the late monarchs of the realm; and i ou of an 
incurable obſtinacy, for the aſſembly, through the 
means of the executive power, to have recourſe to 
the 7edious remedy of an impriſonment. With ſuch 
advantages on their fide,” the faction in oppoſition 
would have had rea/onable grounds of bope, that 
renturies POE PrP Ig — the conſtitutior 
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could have been in any ſenſe of the word. regs Mrs, Macs 
| nerated. | f aulay. 
Before I leave this ſubject it in be al 
to notice, that Mr. Burke condemns the conduct 
of the national aſſembly for the diſtinction they 
have made in their treatment of the lawyers and . 
their clergy, a diſtinction which I think every un- 
prejudiced perſon will agree to be founded in 
juſtice, viz. the preference afforded the former by 
making them a ſuitable proviſion during life, in 
conſideration that the civil offices, of which they 
were deprived, had been purchaſed with private 
property (as Mr. Burke W e * at an gh 
rate. ” | 
The prevention of a . bankivivey was 
thought an object of the moſt momentous concern 
to the whole French nation. It was in order to 
avert this impending evil, that the ſtates-general 
were permitted to aſſemble; and it was an object 
principally recommended to the deputies of the 
people, by their united voice. In this ſtate of 
public opinion, the arguments ſo plauſibly, and 
indeed fo forcibly urged by Mr. Burke againſt the 
right of the -monarch to mortgage the public 
revenue, will not render the aſſembly culpable for 
endeavouring to keep faith with the creditors of the 
crown. For though I never could perceive why, 
on any good grounds of reaſon, the people ſhould 
quarrel with their new conſtitution, becauſe the 
prodigality of the old government had involved them 
in diftreſſes which were in their nature irremoveable, 
K k 3 Which 
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Mx Ma which did not proceed from any fraud or corrupa 


tion in their new ſervants, and which could not ba 
mended by ſubjecting themſelves to the ala domi- 
nation; yet certain it is, that the enemies of the new 
conſtitution have beheld the arrival of a moment 
big with that temporary diſtreſs and confuſion 
which muſt ever attend a national bankru} ptcy, 
with the utmoſt impatience, as of bringing with it a 
ſure proſpect of victory. What an opportunity, indeed, 
would it preſent, of ſetting forth exaggerated de- 
ſcriptions of public diſtreſſes, and of arraigning the 
members of the national aſſembly as the ſole au- 
thors of the nation's wrongs! The anxious and 
provident care which this aſſembly has taken to 
ward off this diſaſter, and alſo to avoid, in the 
| preſent irritable ſtate of the public feelings, the 
impoſing very heavy burdens on the people, is 
certainly a mark of political ſagacity, and, being ſuch, 
is treated with the arma bitterneſs of * 
rage by their opponents. 

On the ſubject of the difficulties ahh the 
French legiſlature bave encountered in the taſk of 
regenerating the conſtitution, it is natural to turn 
our minds on the Paper: currency they have eſta- 
bliſhed, and eſpecially as it is a ſubject on which 
Mr. Burke has diſplayed the whole force of his 
ingenuity, to alarm the\fears of the French nation, 
and to depreciate, and to render odious in their 
eyes, the conduct of their repreſentatives. 

On this ſubject I do profeſs a total Ignorance : 
I have no „ e and I wiſh with 

all 
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all my heart, that this art which Mr. Burke re Mes. Macs 
preſents as a talent the moſt bighly neceſſary in thoſe f. 
who conduct the affairs of ſtate, and which I con- 8 
fider as deriving its practical uſe from its deceptious 
addreſs in picking the pockets of the people, was not 
ſo neceſſary an engine in the preſent modes of ad- 
miniſtration. A few obſervations however, which 
muſt occur to every thinking mind, I ſhall ven- 
ture to make. They are as follows : That the 
difference which Mr. Burke makes between the 
paper-currency of this country, and that which 
now ſubſiſts in France, is not /o much in favour of 
England as Mr. Burke repreſents; for, as the 
French legiſlature have not iſſued more paper than 
they appear to have a ſolid fund to ſupport, and a 
fund that is obvious to every man's eyes and under- 
ſtanding, its credit ought not in reaſon to have leſs 
ſtability than a paper-currency founded on confidence, 
For, though every man believes, 'and on good 
grounds believes, that the bank of Epgland has a 
ſufficient property to anſwer for the payment of its 
notes; yet ſtill although 7bis belief ſhould ariſe to 
a moral certainty, it cannot be ſuperior to a credit 
founded on an obvious fact. And ſhould the 
French legiſlature continue this w/e caution, of 
not iſſuing more paper than the ſtate revenue can 
obviouſly ſupport, whilſt the revolution ſtands on 
its preſent bottom, this paper, whatever may be the 
exigencies of the times, muſt always be of ſome 
value; whereas a failure of our national credit 
would, it is generally thought, render the paper 
= K K 4 money 
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Mrs, Mac- money of this country of 10 ne than the 


intrinſic value of the paper. L 
Ihe diffuſion of a general ſpirit of gaming, and 
the deſtructive practice of ſtock· jobbing, are evili 
which I am afraid i in a more or leſs degree muſt 
ever exiſt with national debts; and the larger the 
debt, the greater will be tbe degree of evil. That 
this ſpirit prevails in our capital to a very alarm- 
ing height, the hiſtory of the 4u/ls and bears in the 
Alley will abundantly teſtify ; that it has been the 
ruin of many a fair fortune, #houſands of ſufferers 
can. alſo teſtify : that it has enabled and tempted 
| ſeveral of thoſe who are in the ſecret of affairs to pil- 

lage the public unmercifully, fame repreſents ; and 
that the ſtocks have a great influence over the 
landed property of this country, which riſes or falls 
according to their various fluctuations, the experi- 
ence of the laſt American war evinces beyond a doubt. 
All theſe evils, if evils they are, were Prognoſti- 
cated by thoſe who ſtyled themſelves the patriots 
of their country, from the fx/# eſtabliſhment of a 
funded debt, to almoſt the preſent periad of time; 
and the reaſons they urged to enforce the argu- 
ments they uſed againſt the meaſure, appear to me 
ſufficiently convincing to have induced a cautions 
moderation in our . councils. But they were not 
attended to; they were repreſented as the chimeras 
of diſcontented ſpeculative men; the increaſe of the 
national debt was ſet forth as both the cau/e and 
the e of public proſperity ;- it was deſcribed as 
the n * of commerce, the grand 
Nn 


Ty 
ea that was to keep us in an eternal vigour, NM. Mac- 
the Ready Bold by which all the members of the. _ : 
community were to be bound in the bands of loy- 
alty ; and that there was 10 exceſs in the amount 
of the debt that could be wem with any ruinous 
conſequences, 

If ſuch repreſentations, ſo repeatedly made by 

a large party in the kingdom, and at preſent ſo 
2 adopted, are founded in truth, I cannot 
ſee how cauſes which have a ſalutary eſſe among 
us, ſhould operate as poiſon to our neighbours; and 
[ have a better apinion of the policy of the national 
aſſembly in iſſuing their affgnars, from the ſtrong 
and violent oppoſition which was made to the ax | 
by their enemies. 

It muſt not be e that, among the other 
economical regulations of the national aſſembly, 
that which has taken place in their Ii of penſioners, 
falls equally with other of their acts, under the ſe- p 
verity of Mr. Burke's pen. The amount of the 
public money given to this deſcription of people 
by the court, was indeed enormous; and if we may 
give credit to the Red Book publiſhed by authority, 
there was little of the principles of reaſon or juſtice 
in the admeaſurement of rewards to individuals, 
unleſs the fate and the country are conſidered as 
ſeparate intereſts in the account; and that the 
pleaſing or gratifying the prince and his favourites 
ſhould be reckoned in the value of an hundred 
pounds to a pemy, when ſet in the balance of Hood 
fred in . of the nation, 


What 
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-Mrs. Mac» What indeed can eſcape Mr. Burke's cenſure, 


aulay. 


or what act of the French legiſlature can' pleaſe 
him (but the diffolving themſelves, and leaving 
the king and the nobles to form their own rules 


of power), when he finds ſubject for reproach even 


in their acts of hmpathy to the indigent part of the 
citizens? That Paris was always crowded with a 
numerous herd of mendicants, even more nume. 
rous, if poſſible, than thoſe who infeſt and dif. | 


grace our capital, is certain; and ſhould. their 
numbers have increaſed by the deſertion of thoſe 
opulent citizens who are out of temper with the 


government, it would neither be a ſurpriſing nor 


an alarming circumſtance: but it is an evil that 


time alone can cure, when the ſhock of ſo import. 
ant a revolution has ſpent its force, and when the 
ill humour which at preſent rages in the breaſts of 


the diſcontented ſhall ſubſide, and lead them to 


return into the boſom of their country, and under 
the protecting laws of a regular government. 


Ina very elaborate defence of all the artificial 
modes of greatneſs which have taken place in ſo- 
ciety, Mr. Burke has uſed all the powers of elo- 
quence and ſubtlety to prove, that the crimes 


which have been committed by our ſpecies, hare | 
not ariſen from the imperfections of inſtitutions, 
but from the vices of individuals. In one ſenſe his 


argument will be found to be juf; in another, u. 
gatory: for though it muſt be acknowledged, that 


the crimes committed by Nero | proceeded: from 
the depravity of his character, yet the - opportunt! 
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of committing thoſe crimes, and perhaps that very Mrs. Macs 
depravity of ſentiment from whence they en HE E 
lay in the vice of the imperial inſtitution. 

With the ſame flow of eloquence, and the fame 
ſubtlety, Mr. Burke recommends in all legiſlators, 
that ſardy caution which ſuffers the /Þirit of reform 
% evaporate before their work is half-finiſhed ; 
« for the evils latent in the moſt promiſing con- 
trivances, ſays Mr. Burke, ** ſhould-be provided 
for as they ariſe; one advantage is as little as 
poſſible to be ſacrificed to another; for thus we 
compenſate, we reconcile, we balance, we are en- 
abled to unite in a conſiſtent whole, the various 
anomalies and contending principles that are round? 
in the minds and affairs of men.“. 

e This Fnely imagined theory would undoubtedly 
of be adopted by all wiſe and good legiſlators, did 
0 it in any manner ſuit with the nature of mankind, 
er and that leaven of /eifiſpne/s which taints every prin- 
5 ple of human conduct. That perfect knowledge 
al of human affairs which Mr. Burke conceives, and 
9. juſtly conceives, ought to be inſeparable from the 
. office of legiſlation, will convince men, that when 
es new conſtitutions are to be formed, it is neceſſary 
ve WH ticy ſhould, in their formation, be regulated in 
955 all their circumſtances by thoſe principles which 
<Y the legiſlators conceive to be the beſt; for if any 
1 thing which may be thought defe#ive is left for 
nat the wiſdom of future legiſlators to corre, the con- 
M1 ſtitution muſt remain defeFrve, as future reformers 
ly vill find their nas Increaſe, inſtead of being 
of diminiſhed, 
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that which conſtitutes the ae in all governments, 
are thoſe principles in them which ſupport 2 
Partial intereſt, to the injury of a public one; and 
the preſcription of time with the politic uſe of power, 
has been found an irreſifible barrier to every im- 
portant part of reformation in the ordinary courk 
of things. 

The F rench legiſlature, in aner to ak 
thoſe local prejudices and provincial jealouſez 
which formerly exiſted in the kingdom of France, 
ariſing from the different laws and cuſtoms which 
took place when the independent principalities 
were annexed to the crown; and alſo to regulate 
the rights of election in ſuch a manner, as whilſt 
it ſecured to the citizens at large this invaluable 
bleſſing, it ſhould provide for the public tran, 
quillity ; conceived and executed a plan of di. 
viding the kingdom into eighty-one departments, 
Each of theſe departments is divided into ſmaller 
diſtricts, called communes; and theſe again into 
ſmaller diſtricts, called cantons. - The primary al+ 
ſemblies of the cantons elect deputies to the con- 
mumes, one for every two hundred qualified inha- | 
bitants. The communes choſen by the cantons 
chooſe to the departments, and the deputies of the 
departments chooſe the deputies to the national of 
fembly. A qualification to the right of election in 
the firſt inſtance, is placed at the low rate of the 
price of three days labour; the qualifieation of 
being elected into the commune bs the amount of 


ten 
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ten days labour; and chat of being elected a de- Mrs. Mac- 


puty to the national . is on one mark of 
ier ß 


This plan, in en at leaſt, _— to unite 


the higheſt degree of freedom with the higheſt de- 
gree of order: it extends the right of election zo 
every. man who is not a pauper, and as ſuch, by 
liring on the aims of ſociety, eannot reaſonably 
have a right to enjoy its political privileges; and 
whilſt it thus encourages induſtry, by rendering it 


a neceflary quality to enjoy theſe privileges, it opens 


the door to every man of ability to obtain the 
higheſt honours of his country. But this plan, ſo 
plauſible at leaſt in its appearance, and ſo exactly 
agreeing with the rights of the citizens in the ſtrict. 


}# ſenſe of the word, is criticiſed by Mr. Burke 
in a manner bighly unworthy of his great abilities, 


becauſe he deſcends to the arts of a quibbling 


ſophiſtry. He; accuſes the legiſlature of not at- 


tending to their . avowed principles of the equal 
rights of men, in'refu/ing their paupers a vote. He 
afſerts that the right of election granted in the 
firſt inſtance, is no privilege at all; and he fore- 
ſees, that the moſt Fatal diſſenſions will ariſe from 
regulations which ſeemingly tend to harmonize every 


jarring principle in the ſtate, to ſubdue every 


prejudice of the mind hoſtile to the public welfare, 
and to combine all its affections i in 4 e 
of a loyal citizen 

In oppoſition to MI. Burke's e that 


the legiſlature, in che qualifications they have an, 


nexed 


aulay. 
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Nire. Mac- alt to the rights of election, have acted in col 
aulay. tradiction to their avowed principles of the equal 


under the cover of a practical uſe (which may be 


uſed to juſtify every mode of tyranny), aſſert, that 


the French legiſlature have, in thoſe qualifications, 
adhered to the rights of men in the ftrigef ſenſe, 
even as they exiſt in their az/ra# perfection in a 
ſtate of nature: for, who ever conceived,” that; 
in a ſtate of nature, a man who was either not in- 
clined, or by bodily infirmity not-able, to till the 
ground, had a right to the fruits produced by the 
labour of others? In this caſe, either in a ſtate of 
nature, or in a ſtate of ſociety, the right of mainte- 
nance depends alone on the laws of humanity, pro- 
ceeding from that ſympathy which the benevolent 
Author of our being has for the ef purpoſes woven 
into the mental conſtitution of all his moral crea- 
tures. But theſe laws of humanity do not oblige 
men to yield rights with the donation of alms, and 


to put thoſe whom their charity has relieved, into 


a ſituation of forcing from them the fruits of theit 
induſtry. It is on the baſis of induſtry alone, the 
only principle which exactly ſquares with a native 
right, and not on rent. rollt, that the legiſlature has 


formed the rights of repreſentation; and this on | 


ſuch liberal principles, that every man who has 
activity and induſtry, may qualify himſelf, as to the 
matter of property, for a ſeat in the legiſlative aſ- 
ſembly. As to the nature and operation of the 


privileges annexed to the firſt and ſecond ſteps in 
* | . bf: the 


rights of men, I ſhall, without ſheltering myſelf 


a plac 
himſe 
neceſſ 


ment 
power 
hiſtory 
been 
often 1 
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the gradation, I conceive that the regular degrees; Mrs. Mics 
which dire&ly point to the grand privilege. of DD 
chooſing the repreſentatives, - whilſt they totally 
| prevent confufion, and the errors of a blind choice; 
do not, in am reſpect, render nugatory the right 
of its more abſtract principle. For every man in 
the canton makes his choice of a deputy whom he 
thinks qualified by merit to, repreſent him in 
the commune, and every voter in the commune 
has alſo his choice of a deputy to repreſent him in 
the department, who have a right to the choice 
of repreſentatives. 

As Mr. Burke has made it a point to object to 
every part of the French conſtitution as it now 
. ſtands, and to every act of the legiſlature which 
reſpe&s this conſtitution, I muſt follow him through ; 
b all his objections, and ſtate thoſe reaſons which 
: appear to me to have regulated their conduct. It 
5 is true that a ſenate, or an aſſembly of men who 
have had ſome controul over the voice of the 
0 people, ſome power of mitigating, regulating, or 
t carrying into execution their laws, has always had 
e a place in the ancient republics : but Mr. Burke 
5 himſelf ſeems to allow, that they are not ab/olutely 
38 neceſſary in monarchies, or rather in any govern- 
n ment which admits of a fanding permanent executive 
as 
he 
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power. It is true they appear to have been a ne- 
| crilary inſtitution in the ancient republics; _ | ö 
iſ. hiſtory will ſhew us, that their tendency has ever ' 
he been hoſti/e-to the principles of democracy, and 
zin often n in the ruin FN freedom. To the 
pride, 


aulay. 
| RA 
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wales, pride, the avarice, and corruption of the Romar 


ſenate, was undoubtedly owing the ſubverſion of 
the republic. It is, I think, very little to the 
purpoſe of enlightening men's minds on the ſub. 


ject of modern government, to quote the reflec. 


tions of ancient authors, or draw compariſons 
from ancient times which were totally unacquainted 
with that excellent policy, by which the peoples 


power is repreſented, and brought into regular 


action through the means of deputation. An af. 
ſembly of men thus appointed, ſeems to unite in it 
all the energy and fitneſs to the affairs of govern- 


ment of the Roman ſenate; in its moſt brilliant 


and perfect ſtate, without the latent principles of 


corruption and Rn * en in this lofi 


tution. 


What Land Belingbioke: a * 15 
not, when he ſays that he prefers a 9: ui to 
other governments; becauſe every deſcription of 
a republic can be better engrafted on it, than any 
thing of a monarchy upon the republican form; 
unleſs he refers to ſuch a qualified monarchy as 1s 


_ confined to the mere office of an executive governor, 


ſcent; for ſure: it is impoſſible to engraſt a demo- 


this is his Jordſhip's meaning, the French mo- 
narchy, as it now ſtands, will be found to agree 


to be defective for the want of ſuch a member a5 
—_ the defect muſt be ſupplied with all thoſe 


with the ſtability that is annexed to hereditary di. 


cracy on any other deſcription of monarchy. If 
perfefily with it; and ſhould experience prove it 


TED: | ' cautious 
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cautious preventatives which experience can alone Mrs. Mac- 
aulay. 


afford. 1 | ah. Ez 
The limitations of power, in which he executive CO We, 


magiſtrate is confined, affords. Mr. Burke a ſubject 
for the exertion of all the powers of his oratory. 
He deplores the mortified ſtate of the fallen mo- 
narch; he ſees nothing but weakneſs in the go- 
vernment, and confuſion in the affairs of the em- 
pire; from the want of a proper influencing power 
in the executive, and that cordiality which ought to 
abi between it and the legiſlative. He conceives, 
that without ſuch a controuling influence, the exe- 
cutive office is a ſtate of degradation, to which 2b 
man of ſpirit would ſubmit. And if the preſent 
king and his ſucceſſors reſpe& their true glory, 
they will take every opportunity which time may 
preſent, of, ſhaking off the yoke of their im- 
perious ns and reſuming, their former inde- 
pendence.. | | 
Jo theſe 5 of Mr. Burke, i it may 
be obſerved, that moſt. of the limitations of which 


1s he complains, are either inſeparablè from the ſecurity 
or, | of the democracy, or they have their grounds in a 
de- juft policy ſuiting itſelf to the preſent ſtate of things. 
10+ | It is neceſſary that a popular legiſlature ſhould be 
informed, through other channels than the executive 
0. power, of ſuch matters as may import that body to 


know: it is neceſſary that all the means by which | 
a perſonal. influence may be eſtabliſhed by the grant 
of land and large penſions, ſhould be taken away; 


and for the ſame reaſons of policy, it is neceſſary 
LAY L1] that 
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Mrs. Mac- "il the executive power ſhould nct be capable of 


b aulay. 


deluding tbe imaginations of men, by Were e. arti. 
ficial diſtinctions among them. 
According to Mr. Burke's political creed, kings 


are only to re/ſpe# thoſe who ſerve their perſona! 


"greatneſs ; and it is his opinion, that the ſucceflors 


to the throne of France in the Bourbon line, uu, 
unleſs they are illiterate men, act on a principle hoſtile 
to the conſtitution which they are ſworn to pre- 
ſerve. It is true, as Mr. Burke obſerves, this is 
nature; but are not thoſe very inclinations, ſo in- 
herent in man, the grounds for that jealouſy which 
reflecting patriots entertain F all perſons veſted 
'with the dangerous gift of permanent authority? 
And unleſs the | preſent monarch of France, and 


his ſucceſſors, ſhall conceive very different ideas of 


glory than they will learn from Mr. Burke; unleſ; 
they ſhall conceive that the executing an office 


faithfully, reflects more honour upon them than any 


increaſe of perſonal greatneſs they can gain by 
treachery; there is very little probability that they 
will obtain from a popular legiſlature, that en- 
largement of power * which may reaſonably be 
given when circumſtances ſhall' convince the public 
mind that there are no grounds for jealouſy. 


Mr. Burke extends his commiſeration, not only to 


the perſon of the king and his royal iffue, but even 
to the miniſters of the crown in their civil capacity. 
In this commiſeration, he reprobates a principle 


| * Such as the full exerciſe of the veto. 
} which 
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which is held out to the people of Great Britain as 
the grand palladium of their liberties, I mean the 
principle of reſponſibility ; though the-reprobation 
is indeed qualified by a diſtinction of aFive and 
zealous ſervice, and the reſtraint of crimes. But 
it is a diſtinction which I cannot well underſtand ; 
for if reſponſibility does not go to every part of a 
miniſter's conduct, in which he acts without due 


authority, it is indeed a very flight conſſitutional 


barrier againſt the vices of adminiſtration, eſpe- 


Mrs. Mac- 


aulay. 


cially when it is allowed among the prerogatives of 


our kings, that they may chooſe their own ſervants, 
and retain them in their office at pleaſure : but 
will any miniſter who ſerves ſuch a king (ſays 
Mr. Burke, when ſpeaking of the preſent king 
of France) with but a decent appearance of re- 
ſpect, cordighy obey the orders of thoſe whom but 
the other day in his name they had committed to 
the Baſtile ? Will they obey the orders of thoſe 
whom, whilſt they were exerciſing de/potic juſtice 
upon them, they conceived they were treating 
with lenity, and for whom, in a priſon, they thought 
they had provided an afy/um. 

This is ſaying very little, either for the diſpoſi- 
tion of the miniſters, or for the pirit and principles 
of the ancient government. Nor can I ſee that 
theſe gentlemen have any reaſonable complaints 
to make againſt the conduct of the French legiſ- 
lature. It is true they are denied a ſeat amongſt 
them; but this exception is not made on any 


I ground : they do not except againſt the 
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„n but they will not permit re a 
real, or a ſuppoſed influence, to control their own 
actions. They will not permit that the ſanctuary 
in which the majeſty of the people of France re- 
ſides, ſhould be polluted or impeached by any ju/- 
Picion of corruption; and they will not endanger the 
liberties of their country, by giving ab/olute power 
any motive, which in the event of things may 
poſſibly tend to an abuſe of truſt. 

The opinion which Mr. Burke endeavours to 
eſtabliſh in his elaborate Reflections on the French 
Revolution, is the incompatibility of a truly popular 
government with the human conſtitution: and 
the ſubject which affords him the moſt ample 
ſcope for the diſplay of his argumentative powers, 
is found in the inveſtment of that mglitary force 
which is neceſſary to the ſupport of all governments; 
for if that force is truſted to the people at large, 
they may be tempted to act in their natural capa- 
city, and, by deſtroying or weakening the energy 
of thoſe organs by which regular councils are held 
and enforced, induce a ſtate of anarchy. And if 
the ſupport of the government is made to ſubſiſt 
in a regular ſtanding diſciplined body, under the 
control of an individual, that individual will be- 
come the maſter of the people, and violate the go- 
vernment he was appointed to defend. 

Either the eſtabliſhment or the overthrow of 
an opinion ſo fatal to the proud hopes of man, 
muſt be leſt to time and experience; for I am 

27 | ſorry 
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ſorry to ſay, that we have no notices on which we Mrs. Maca 
can attempt the conſtruction of an oppoſite argu- . 
ment. We cannot venture to eſtabliſh an opinion 
on the ſtate of a country not yet recovered from 
the con vulſive ſtruggles which every important re- 
volution muſt: occaſion. We can gain no light 
from hiſtory ;| for hiſtory furniſhes no example of 
any government in a large empire, which, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, has ſecured to the citizen 
the full enjoyment of his rights. Some attempts 
indeed have been made of this kind; but they 
have hitherto failed, through the zreachery of leaders, 
or by the raſb folly of the multitude. But though 
theſe circumſtances will prevent cautious perſons 
from giving a decided opinion on what may be the 
erent of things, yet they do not fo Benigbt the un- 
a derſtanding as to deprive the mind of hope. 
They do not prevent it from {ſeeing that the preſent 
complexion of things in France has ſomething of 
a different aſpect from what hiſtory, or the ſtate 
of other countries, preſents to our view. Inſtead of 
that barbarous ignorance, or that depravity of prin- 
ciple, which are to be ſeen in other European ſtates, 
and which: might reaſonably prevent the patriot 
from beſtowing (if it were in his power) the full 
boon of liberty, we fee a people ſirm and united in 
their efforts to ſupport their rights, yet obedient * 
to the dictates of that government which they have 
appointed to . them. 
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* Mr, Burke acknowledges this "nll and calls it fana- 
iciſm. 
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Mrs. Mae: From what can this difference which ſubſiſts be. 


tween the French nation and other ſocieties ariſe, 
but in a more general diffuſion of knowledge, and 
in a principle of action which conſults the public 
good, as well as the gratifications of /elf? It is 
the buſineſs of knowledge to teach men their rea] 
intereſts ; and it is to be hoped it will ſo far prevail 


over that miſt which inordinate affections caſt over 


the mind, as to enable the French municipalities 
to ſee, that if they ſo far abuſe the power with 


which they have been inveſted for the defence of 
their rights, as to gratify a private paſſion at the 
expence of the public peace, they will induce a 


recefſity which will lead to their utter deſtruction. 
It is to be hoped allo, that a true ſenſe of intereſt 
will enable the enemy to perceive, that the mo. 


ment they fling off the charafter of the citizen, and 


aſſume a controling power over their country, from 
that moment they become individually faves ; for 
the very circumſtance in their condition by which 
this power muſt ſubſiſt, is a diſcipline inſeparable 
from the frifteft ſubordination, and which in all re- 
ſpects muſt militate againſt their civil rights, 
When the Roman army was in the very height 


of their power; when it was enabled to depoſe 
and murder emperors, and raiſe private men to 


the imperial throne; when they were enabled to 
ravage” the empire at their pleaſure, and exact 
largeſſes from its ſpoils; they were, in an indi- 
vidual capacity, the greateſt of ſlaves. , 


The patriot Frenchman has a proſpect of hope 


which 
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which never yet offered itſelf to the view of ſo- Mrs. Mac- 


ciety, and that is in the di/intereftedne/s of thoſe 


councils to which he has confided his right. The 


republican parliament of England, by their inordi- 
nate thirſt after public offices, and by uſing their 
power to their own emolument, gave too much room 
for the ſuſpicions of a divided people to act in 
their disfavour; and it muſt be acknowledged, 


aulay. 
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that the intereſts of ſelf have been obſerved to act 


as much in popular councils, as in courts. But the 
French legiſlature have ſet, in this point, an ex- 
ample unparalleled in the hiſtory of man. To a 
bold and enterpriſing ſpirit, they have united a 4%. 
intereſiedneſs of principle, which bas deprived their 


enemies of every means of oppoſition, but vain _ 


declamation, groundleſs accuſation, and impotent 
hope. Long may they continue the admiration 
of the world in theſe important particulars! Long 
may they thus continue to aggrandiſe the character 
of man! And long may they continue to deſerve 


a monument of eſteem on the minds of their ſpecies, 


which neither time nor accident, nor adverſe fortune, 


ſhall be able to ace! 
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SIR BROOKE BOOTHBY 


HE abolition of hereditary titles of honour, 
which has been conſidered as a mere wanton 
diſplay of democratic envy or ill humour, had its 
peculiar neceſſity in the peculiar conſtitution of 
the body of nobility in France; differing in toto 
from any thing like what we know of here. That 
| perſonal diſtinftions ſhould be hereditary at all, is 
perhaps not very advantageous to public virtue any 
where; perhaps they ought to be reſerved as the 
perſonal reward of public ſervices : but however 
this may be, when they repreſent no reſpectable 
public character like the judicial or legiſlative 
peerage of theſe. countries; when they ſerve for 
nothing but to ſeparate the nation into the two 
foohſh and unnatural claſſes of gentil-homme and 
roturier (a diviſion which our language has not even 
terms to deſcribe), they are then not only barren 
of any good, but very miſchievouſſy prolific in 
evil. The reſources of honeſt induſtry or inge- 
nious invention were forbidden even to the moſt 
beggarly beberau, ſo that the numerous poor nobi- 
lity were really little better than /zrfs of the crown, 
ſhut up and ranged in garriſons and citadels, al- 
ways ready to be employed againſt the people; 
while, on the other hand, the roturier by no merit 
however great and uſeful could ever be received 
into the other claſs. It is not I think poſſible to 
conceive 
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conceive a partition more unfavourable to liberty Sir Brooke 


and all virtuous exertion ! In vain might you have 
ſought for a citizen in either of theſe claſſes ; and 
the operation of this unhappy diviſion accounts for 
that miſerable ſpirit of uniformity and imitation ſo 
ſtriking in France to the lighteſt obſerver. Much 


more indeed might be ſaid upon this ſubject, which 


I muſt content myſelf thus barely to indicate. 
How far the wiſdom and virtue of the leaders of 
the French revolution will be able to proceed to- 
wards forming the beſt poſſible government, time 
alone can ſhew. All political power conſiſts of an 
aggregate ſum of the natural rights and liberties of 
the perſons over whom it is exerciſed. In a juſt 


and equitable government, no more liberty will be 


taken from the individual, than is neceſſary to form 
an aggregate of power ſufficient to protect the whole 
againſt each, and each againſt the other. The beſt 
government therefore is that, under what denomi- 
nation ſoever, where the ſmalleſt quantity of liberty 
is exchanged for the greateſt quantity of Protection. 
' Theſe legiſlators are certainly called to a moſt ar- 
duous taſk, They have not only che paſſions and 
intereſts of their adverſe parties, but, what is much 
more dangerous, their own to contend with. Power 
is the ſtrongeſt of all teſts of human virtue, an or- 
deal almoſt too ſevere for the infirmity of our na- 
ture. During the formation of a new conſtitution, 
a diftatorial power muſt however of neceſſity be 
aſſumed by the lawgivers; and happily we are not 
without examples of ſuch truſts faithfully exerciſed 
; for 
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Sir Brooke for the purpoſes of their inſtitution, and then re. 


ſtored into the hands of the people. Let us then 
hope- for the beſt. If avarice and ambition are 
ſtrong motives, the love of glory in generous minds 
is ftill ſtronger ; and ſurely no ſet of men in the 
annals of the world had even a brighter proſpe& of 
being conſecrated to the eternal admiration and 
gratitude of poſterity, than theſe men have, if they 
ſhould complete what they have fo gloriouſly begun. 

But, alas ! with the Gothic feudalifm of France, 
learning and the fine arts, and honour and hu- 
manity have paſſed away from among men * ; and 
Europe 1s on the point of being once more over- 
ſhadowed with the darkneſs of ignorance and bar- 
barity ! Men will become illiberal, by becoming 
free! The liberty of the preſs will put a final ſtop 
to. the diffuſion of knowledge ! Learning will not 
ſurvive the loſs of its ſyndics and licenſers, its im- 
primateurs, privileges, and approbations ! Honour 
muſt periſh, by extending its influence over a multi- 
tude of perſons hitherto excluded from its jurif- 
diction! Humanity itſelf will be driven like ano- 


ther Aſtrza from the earth, by ſubſtituting the 


ſoft gradations of unfelt dependencies to thoſe vio- 
lent and hoſtile diſtinctions which ſever the com- 
monwealth in twain ; where one half fears and hates, 


and the other hates and deſpiſes! Farewel that 


tender and ever wakeful providence of goyernment 


which ſuffered no raſh word or extravagant thought | 


to e its vigilance ! That falumary coercion 


* Page 113, 114. | # 
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which filently diſpoſed of a dangerous ſubject with- 
out ſcandal or alarm! That beautiful inequality of 
conditions which, by dividing men into diſtinct and 
impaſſible orders of beings, taught them to love as 
brethren ! That convenient and levelling politeneſs 
which makes vice amiable and virtue unneceflary ! 
Farewel for ever thoſe warm and foſtering beams of 
arbitrary power, alone favourable to genius and 
courage, to great conceptions and great achieve- 
ments! It was under your benign and genial in- 
fluence, not in the chilly atmoſphere of a republic, 
that thoſe miracles of valour and art were performed 
and produced, which have ſerved as models to 
all ſucceeding ages, and which ſtill continue to 
aſtoniſh the mind with the vaſt ſuperiority of their 
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inimitable excellence! I confeſs to you, Sir, the 


little knowledge and experience I have, might have 
led me to conclude directly the contrary of all this. 
I ſhould have been apt to think truth and fincerity 
and honeſty and benevolence ſufficiently lovely in 
the ſimplicity of their nature, without that prodi- 
gality of ornament and adſcititious decoration which 
you ſeem to conſider as fo effential to them. Rich 
robes and coſtly jewels I ſhould have thought might 
be employed with advantage to conceal the ugli- 
neſs of the ſmoaky image of Loretto, but could 
add no new grace to the Florentine Venus or the 
Roman Apollo. 

In your view of France you ſeem to have been 
ſo awe-ſtruck with the magnificence of the court, and 


ſo enamoured of the riſing beauties of the dauphi- 
_ 
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Sir Brooke neſs, alba you had no attention left to beſtow upon 


the people. If at your return from Verſailles you 
had looked into the Moe, where the bodies of 
thoſe unfortunate: wretches whoſe miſeries had 
drawn them to ſeek the laſt refuge from deſpair 
were daily expoſed in frightful numbers; if you 
had followed the peaſant or the artizan to his ſcanty 
meal on a morſel of black unſavoury bread, ſuch 
ſpectacles would not have been loſt upon a heart 
like yours. They would ſurely have abated ſome- 
thing of your partial regard for the deſtructive 
ſplendour of a court, or the redundant and invi- 
dious wealth of a lazy and luxurious prieſthood. 
Among the inſtitutions to be fundamentally re. 
formed or utterly done away before any ſyſtem of 
liberty could be eſtabliſhed in France, the papal 
hierarchy ſtood prominent; and this is the inſti- 
tution whoſe defalcation and reform you ſeern moſt 
feelingly to deplore.— 

No man; or body of men, under any pretence 
"whatſoever, can aſſume the power of governing, or 
forcing the belief, the thoughts, the reaſon of others, 
without the moſt impious and fooliſh arrogance 
of the power of God. Religion, as a rule of faith 
by which we are to be ſaved or condemned in ano- 
ther life, muſt be the excluſive private concern of the 
individual, in which every man has an indiſputable 
right to follow the light of his own reaſon, and to 
reject all authority founded on the reaſon of others. 
Law is a rule of action only, and cannot be extended 


to the ſentiments and feelings of men. Thoſe who 
denounce 
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denounce to us eternal damnation as the conſe- 
quence of error in faith, and then would force us 
to hazard our immortal ſouls upon their judgments 


who have no concern in the matter, contrary to our 


reaſon who have ſo deep an intereſt in it, are the 
moſt execrable of all tyrants. All temporal power 
in the church 1s of mere human invention, and 
amenable to human controul. Chriſt has expreſsly 
declared that his kingdom 1s not of this world. If 
the apoſtles were obeyed, it was from reverence of 
their virtues, and not from any obligation ; they 
received the voluntary gifts of the brethren, but 
they laid no claim to a tenth ſhare in every man's 
poſſeſſions or the produce of his induſtry. Excom- 
munication was no more at firſt, as the word im- 
ports, than expulſion from a club or ſociety ; and 
biſhops only men of the wiſer and diſcreeter ſort, 
choſen by the brotherhood. to preſide over their 
ceremonies and to inſtruct the ignorant, to whom 


all ſubmiſſion was entirely voluntary, In proceſs 
of time this ſociety became ſufficiently ſtrong 
to ſet all civil governments at defiance; and then 


that fatal confederacy between civil and eccleſiaſti- 
cal power took place, under which mankind has 
groaned for more than a thouſand years. By this 
contract for the bodies and fouls of men, the mind 
is firſt to be enſlaved, and then the body delivered 
over to the ſecular arm, with its active principle, 


the ſpring of all its virtues and faculties, bound up. 


in chains. From this complicated tyranny even 


death itſelf is no refuge. Its power extends into 


the 
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Sir Brooke the kingdom of darkneſs ; the miſerable mortal who 
boca has not obeyed its ordinances here, who does not 


go to the grave clothed in the /an benito of their 
inquiſition, and carry in his hand the paſſport of 
abſolution, 1s handed over to the agents of the 
hierarchy in another world; to 25 diſcipline of 
eternal torment. 

Hierarchy, conſidered as ad PN inſtitution, 
is contrary to the plain precepts of Chriſt, and to 
the whole tenor of the Chriſtian religion. As a 
civil inſtitution, where it has been moſt modified 
and reformed, it is at beſt an unneceſſary burthen 
upon the induſtry of the people, and a dead weight 
in the preponderating ſcale of power. In this 
country it is perhaps one of thoſe evils ſanctified 
by time, which it may be more ſafe to endure than 
to remove; but till calling loudly for reform. The 
eccleſiaſtical courts arg a crying oppreſſion. The 
miſerable and inadequate proviſion made for the 
major part of the parochial clergy, is alſo a ſerious 
grievance. In the place where I live, the reſpect- 
able clergyman, with a numerous family, does the 
duty of a moſt extenſive pariſh for ſixty pounds a 
year; while, from the ſame pariſh, the dean of 
Lincoln receives a thouſand per annum for doing 
nothing at all*. The conſtitution of the papal 

* 


One of the greateſt and wiſeſt men this country ever pro- 
duced, ſtrongly recommended it to reform theſe and other abuſes 
150 years ago. To thoſe who aſſert it to be © againſt good po · 
« licy to innovate any thing in churchꝰ matters, he fays; © This 
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hierarchy in France bore a ſtrong 3 that 
of her civil ſtate; it exhibited the two extremes 
without the intermediate parts. The prelates were 
rich luxurious lords, and the country parſons rude 
and needy peaſants. And can you, Sir, ſeriouſly 
maintain that religion is likely to ſuffer by tranſ- 
ferring its miniſtry from ſuch hands into thoſe of a 
ſober well regulated parochial clergy? The religion 
of Chriſt is peculiarly the religion of the poor and 
diſtreſſed; his miſſion more eſpecially regards tlie 
meek and lowly. The mild ſpirit of charity and 
love, the ſublime and ſimple morality, the endear- 
ing and conſolatory doctrines of the goſpel, will 
not loſe their hold upon the hearts of men, becauſe 


* 


&« objection is excellently anſwered by the prophet : Stand upon 


« the old ways; and conſider which ts the right or true way, and 
« wall therein. He does not ſay, Stand upon the old ways, and 
all therein: for with all wiſe and moderate perſons, cuſtom 
and uſage are indeed of reverence ſufficient to cauſe a ſtand, and 
to make them look about them; but no warrant to guide and 
conduct them, ſo as to be a juſt ground of deliberation, but not 
of direction: and who knows not that time is truly compared to 
« a ſtream which carries down freſh and pure water into that dead 
« ſea of corruption ſurrounding all human actions? Therefore if 
men ſhall not, by their induſtry, virtue and policy, as it were 


with the oar, row againſt the ſtream and bent of time, all inſtitu- 


« tions and ordinances, be they ever fo pure, will corrupt and de- 
te generate. And T would aſk why the civil Pate ſhould be purged 
and reſtored by good and wholeſome laws made every ſeſſion of 
« parliament, deviſing remedies as faſt as time breeds miſchief, 


and yet the ecclefiaflical ſtate continue upon the dregs of time, 


and receive no alteration at all ?* Lord Bacon's Philoſ. Works, 
4to. p. 308. | | 
inſtead 
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inſtead of popes and cardinals, and archbiſhops 
and deans and canons, they are delivered to them by 
plain paſtors, their own choſen and immediate 
guides. The power and authority of theſe teachers 


will be preſerved by the fame means by which the 


voluntary ſubmiſſion of free conſciences was at firſt 


obtained by the apoſtles, © ® by wiſdom, humility, 


s clearneſs of doctrine, and ſincerity of converſa. 


tion, and not by ſuppreſſion of the natural 


& ſciences and of the morality of natural reaſon, 
*© nor by obſcure language, nor by arrogating 
“to themſelves more knowledge than they can 
cc make appear, nor by pious frauds, nor by ſuch 


< other faults as in the paſtors of God's church are 


„not only faults but alſo ſcandals, apt to make 
* men ſtumble one time or other upon the ſup- 
“ preſſion of their authority.” : 

Men have in different periods reſiſted ſpiritual 
as well as civil tyranny, 1n various degrees, and with 
The good ſenſe and high ſpirit of 
this country caſt off the bonds of Rome at the firſt 
dawn of reaſon ; 4 | ö 


| ben might you he! 
Cowls, hoods, and habits with their 8 toſt 
And fluttered into rags; then relicks, heads, | 
Indulgences, diſpenſes, pardons, Ms. Et 
The pork. of W b | 


| The political part of the church government has 


* Hobbes. BY 5 
| I ſuppoſe, 
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I ſuppoſe been wholly diſſolved by the late reforma- 
tion in Francę, and this was certainly the moſt 


preſſing object of a political revolution. 
How much of the trumpery of the church. of 


Sir Brooke 
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Rome has been ſuffered to remain I do not know, 


nor 1s it I think of much conſequence. As ſoon as 
men are allowed the free exerciſe of their reaſon, 
theſe wretched inventions of ignorance and folly 
will be preſently neglected and forgotten. With 
the temporal power, the ſpiritual juriſdiction, the 
vain and ſenſeleſs theology of Rome will alſo paſs 
away. The miſerable diſtinctions and ſubtleties of 
the ſchools, their abſtract eſſences and ſubſtantial 
forms, their explanation of the incomprehenſible 
myſteries of religion by the incomprehenſible meta- 
phyſics of the peripatetics, will ceaſe to reſound 
from the benches of the Sox BONNE, and reſt for 


ever confined to the learned duſt of its libraries. 


You fay, that a vaſt majority of not the leaſt 


learned and reflecting men of this kingdom, 


totally diſapprove and abhor the whole foundation 
and proceedings of the Revolution in France. In 


the retirement in which I live, I have the good for- 


tune ſometimes to converſe with perſons deſerving 


at leaſt of this deſcription (for they are not all con- 
fined to courts and capitals), and the reſult of my 
obſervation has been very different indeed from that 
of yours. Theſe perſon$have appeared to me to 


conſider the grounds and motives of this revolution 


as perfectly legitimate; to have tried it upon the 
principles of our own revered Revolution, and to 


Mm have 
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Sir Brocke have found in their verdict that the conſtitution of 
Boothby. France bad been long ſubverted, theoriginal contra? be. 
tween king and people long broken, and the fundamental | 
laws long violated. Far from conſidering the naſcent 
liberties of France with envy or averſion, they 
ſeemed to look forward with a warm and lively 
hope to the final eftabliſhment of civil and religious 
freedom in that great nation ; perhaps to have ex. 
tended their views into the beautiful perſpective of 
general liberty and general toleration. Upon the 
wiſdom or expediency of the acts of the national 
aſſembly they have not indeed appeared ſo ready 
to decide; they have thought it more decent and 
reſpectful to ſuſpend their judgment till the final 
hearing of the cauſe ; to leave to the perfons imme | 
diately concerned the management of their own af. 
fairs, and the conſideration of their own intereſts, 
and not to give extrajudicial opinions pendente lie 
in a ſuit in which they are neither plaintiff nor 
_ defendant, nor advocate nor judge. 
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Ms. CAPEL LOFFT. 


PROCEED to ) ſay a hate on that part of Mr. 

Burke's Letter, which concerns the meaſures 
relative to the NEW CONSTITUTION OF FRANCE : 
in order to judge, in ſome degree, how far the 
means purfyed, the principles adopted, the ſyſtem 
introduced, have compenſated for the actual or 


probable conſequences. of the conflict between 


public and partial intereſts. 


Remarks 
on the Let · 
4 of the 
Right Hon. 
Edmund 
Burke. 
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I ſhall not attempt to aſcertain the degree of ac- 


curacy in his ſketch of the NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


ſuſpect it muſt be confiderably caricatured ;—not 


intentionally, but under the unperceived bias of 
prepoſſeſſions. I ſuſpect it, from their popularity 


for ſo. many and ſuch trying months; their ſtability 


againſt the ariſtocratic party ; their difintereſtedneſs 
and fortitude, manifeſted, I think, in ſeveral im- 
portant inſtances. I ſhall not attempt to diſcuſs 
the queſtion of their finance. I ſhall only fay, that 
in all great changes the ſettlement of finance muſt 
owe much to time, as well as to diligence, induſtry, 
and integrity. It was fo in America. And a gen- 
tleman has informed me, that in 1696, the notes 
of the Bank of ENOLAND were ſo far from having 
eſtabliſhed their credit, that they paſſed at a 4%. 
count. The anſwer of Themiftocles has a pertinence 


to this fubje&, when conſulted by a man who 


wiſhed ac concerning propoſals of marriage 


M m 2 | to 
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Mr. Capel to his daughter: Better a man of merit without mg. an 
1, than of money without merit. A good conſtitu- it 


tion will find finance; but finance will not find, or af 
ſupply the want of a conſtitution. 1 
I There are many other points of a ſubordinate na- the 
ture, and of local conſideration, which J leave to Te 
the friends of liberty in that country: as I do the ele 
more full and circumſtantiated explanation of the dia 


ſtate of France previous to the REVOLUTION, Bo 
their conduct at the time, and the nn = of for 
the people and government. 


I ſhall obſerve, briefly, on ſome bs re- 
ſpecting the consTITUTION which has been formed 
by the NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, and which ſtruck 

me as the events were made known, before I could 
be appriſed of their effect on the mind of any other 
paon. 

Though I a that the revolution ill 
was beſt conducted, and perhaps could only have 
been accompliſhed by a fingle aſſembly, I thought, 
and the opinion continues, that for a permanent 

form of government, a ſenate would have been highly 
expedient as a check on precipitate deciſions, tem- 
porary influences of faction, and the miſchief of 
more fixed cabals, derived from a conformity of 
partial intereſts. A leaven of this kind in a ſingle 
legiſlative aſſembly, is in danger of acting ſecretly 
until it corrupt the maſs, before the danger 
has excited any competent degree of alarm. Mr. 
Bonk E, probably, does not hold the ſame views 
which would ſtrike me relative to the appointment | 
— Tt | and 


1- 


or 
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and duration of this ſenate. Hereditary, I think, Mr. Capel 


it ſhould not have been : nor even for life, but for 
a fixed and moderate period. 

I almoſt liked as little as I find Mr. Bun RR does 
the circuitous mode of the choice of repreſentatives. 
To maintain the ſpirit, and to anſwer the deſign of 
election, the relation, I think, ought to be imme- 


| diate between the conſtituent and the elector. Mr. 


Bux E E has given one of the moſt eſſential reaſons 
for this ſo well, that I think it cannot be ſtated 
more clearly, or with greater ſtrength. And farther, 
to all complexity in a political ſyſtem, eſpecially in 
the popular part of it, if it were leſs liable to direct 
exception, it is ſufficient againſt it if it be unneceſ- 
fary. It will be the ſooner out of order: and the 
diſturbing cauſe will be leſs eaſily traced, and the 
conſequent miſchiefs with more difficulty repaired. 

Yet this circuit is leſs than Mr. Bu xk x ſuppoſes. 
Dr. PaIcE correctly ſtated it in an appendix in 
the fourth edition of his Sermon. I have ſince 
had the account from a French gentleman. There 
are electors choſen in the primary aſſemblies of the 


citizens of each canton, and theſe electors when 


choſen convene in an aſſembly for the department, 
and chooſe the repreſentatives of that department 
to be returned to the national aſſembly. There is 
therefore only one intermediate body between the 
people and the national aſſembly, inſtead of three, 
as Mr. BuRExR has ſuppoſed. 

I was never eaſy with the confiſcation of the poſ- 


ſeſſions of the church. And I think, independent 
Mm 3 of 
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Mr. r. Capel of the preſent convenience, the offer of the clergy 
—— ought either to have been accepted, or without ac. 


cepting any thing in the ſhape of compromiſe, or 
ſeizing any thing, the national aſſembly ſhould have 
exerted itſelf in the diſcovery of leſs invidious re- 


ſources. The ſecurity of property to its preſent 


poſſeflors, in the moſt trying circumſtances of x 
Fate, is itſelf a grand reſource ; and would have 
been a revenue worth more than all that was offered, 


or could be ſeized. A better diſtribution in reſpect 


of the body of the clergy, I think, does not cancel 


the objections to the ſeizure. The preſent poſſeſ· 


ſors, in policy, and on higher conſiderations, ought, 


I think, to have been undiſturbed ; unleſs, fairly | 


and fully, any of them were chin of crime; 
and it was not the ſeaſon to ſeek for ſuch convic- 
tions; which, in critical junctures, have the air of 
proſcriptions in diſguiſe. I have no doubt the 
property of the church, like all other public pro- 
perty, is ſubject to be modified by the ſtate accord 
ing to circumſtances. But I think that where the 
ſtate permits and has long eſtabliſhed a fixed pro- 
| viſion for a public order of men, a change in that 
proviſion is matter of regulation, with regard to 
ſucceſſors, rather than of redemption from thoſe 
who, without delinquency, thus hold it of the ſtate. 
In this inſtance 1 readily teſtify the concurrence of 
my ſentiments with thoſe of one who has founded 
his celebrity as a diſtinguiſhed writer, and as one 


of the firſt of public ſpeakers, on no infubſtantial 


baſs; but, like the juſtly admired Raman, on phi- 
loſophy, 
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loſophy, humanity, firm and - penetrating * Mr. Capel 
His ſentiments againſt the ademption of property aa. # 
from the hands of the preſent poſſeſſors, cannot 
be expreſſed better than in his own words, at a 
time when the poſſeſſions of the French clergy, or 
the paſſions and prepoſſeſſions connected with the 
wonderful event which has changed the whole 
ſyſtem of government in that country, could not 
influence his judgment. Eleven years paſt, on 
preſenting the. plan of economical reformation *, 
he thus expreſſed himſelf concerning the patent 


. offices in the Exchequer :—*< They are ſinecures—. 
t c chey are always executed by deputy—the duty 
ly of the principal is as nothing. They differ how- 
'; « ever from the penſions on the liſt in ſome parti- 
. e culars. They are held for life. I think with the 
f « public that the profits of theſe places are grown 
e enormous: the magnitude of thoſe profits, and 
RK « the nature -of them, both call for reformation. 
|. « The nature of their profits, which grow out of 
e « the public diſtreſs, is itſelf invidious and grievous. 

But I fear that reform cannot be immediate. I 
t « find myſelf under a reſtriction. Theſe places, 


0 « and others: of the ſame kind, which are held 
e * for life, have been conſidered as property. 
“They have been given as a proviſion for chil- 
e dren : they have been the ſubject of family ſettle- 
ments: they have been che ſecurity of creditors. 
* What the law reſpects ſhall be ſacred to me: if 
the barriers of law ſhould be broken down 
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Mr. Capel <* upon ideas of convenience, even of public con- 
C Lr ” s yenience, we ſhall have no longer any thing cer. 


« tain among us. If the diſcretion of power is 
* once let looſe upon property, we can be at no loſs 


ec whoſe power and what diſcretion it is that will 


prevail at laſt. It would be wiſe to attend upon 
& the order of things ; and not to attempt to out- 


« run the flow, but ſmooth and even, courſe of } 


« nature. There are occaſions, I admit, of public 
ec neceſſity ſo vaſt, ſo clear, ſo evident, that they 
tc ſuperſede all laws. Law being only made for the 
c benefit of the community, cannot in any one of 
« its parts reſiſt a demand which may comprehend 


<« the total of the public intereſt. To be ſure, no 


te law can ſet itſelf up againſt the cauſe and reaſon 
fs of al law. But ſuch a caſe very rarely happens, 
660 . . The mere time of the reform is by no 
% means worth the ſacrifice of a principle of law. 
& Individuals paſs like ſhadows ; but the common- 


ec wealth is fixed and ſtable. The difference there- 


« fore of to-day and to-morrow, which to private 
people is immenſe, to the ſtate is nothing.” 8 
After having made this quotation „which ſeems 

to me to compriſe the ſtrength of every thing 

which can be advanced on the ſubject, I ſhall add 
no more: being far leſs enabled to judge in this 
inſtance of the degree and extent of that neceſſity, 

2 alone can conſtitute an exception, than of 

the ſtrength, clearneſs, and equity of the general 


ri hs hin ary: to it, as far 
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( no 


as poſſible; on every principle of policy and Au- u * 


manity. 


With the abolition of titles and abril pigs, 6 
I cannot profeſs myſelf pleaſed. They conveyed 


A : 2 


no claim to legiſlative authority independent of 


choice. They have ſome reference to domeſtic 


ſentiments of affection and reſpect: ſome tendency 


to cheriſh the remembrance of public virtue, diſ- 
tinguiſhed in council and in the field. Many who 
poſſeſſed them, had not overlooked, in the artificial 
titles to reſpect, higher objects of generous ambi- 


tion; but had diſintereſtedly, and with zealous 


alacrity, co- operated in the cauſe of freedom. 
They had levelled, to make place for her temple, 


and to fix its foundations, whatever of their own 


could really menace- its ſecurity. That many of 
them bore agnominations, which dwelt 1n the pub- 


lic ear, accompanied with the animating remem- 
brance of courage, wiſdom, and public virtue, 


from which they had not degenerated, could be no 
ſuch injury to the public, at ſuch a criſis, as to re- 


quire reſorting to a meaſure ſo very ſtrong. That 


no advantage, abſolute or imaginary, of any indi- 
vidual, ſhould be wreſted from him, if he can hold 
it conſiſtently with the public welfare and freedom, 
is an obvious truth, I acknowledge: but ſo are all 
truths of the firſt importance: and it will not, for 
that reaſon, the leſs merit to be repeated. The 


truths, which are ſimpleſt and the moſt general, and 


conſequently require the leaſt reflection, are too apt 
to take the 23 hold of the mind ; to be ſooneſt 
loſt 
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Mr. Capel loſt in the ferment of the paſſions, whether private 
22 or general; and to yield the moſt eaſily to the 
novelty of ſpecious wonders, ſuggeſting them. 


ſelves to the ardent mind in the purſuit of im. 
Provement. 
If, in this inſtance, too little renin! has a 


paid to prepoſſeſſions of one kind, too much 


ſeems to have been ſhewn in another to thoſe of à 
different kind. The qualification for the exerciſe 
of the elective right, in the firſt ſtage, the local 
value of three days labour to the public, is too 
ſmall to he any pledge of independence: and it 
infringes the principle which juſtly regards the 
choice of a repreſentative as a right attached to 
the perſon of the citizen, not to his property, 


This inconvenience is very ſerious : and the more, 


becauſe, once admitted in a new conſtitution, it 


has a tendency to furniſh a baſis for more and 


more reſtraints : though leſs ſo by its being eſti- 
mated in labour, than if it had been Os: 
in money. 

The deputies to the Aaron As ASSEMBLY 
muſt pay in direct contribution to the value of a 
mark of ſilver : and none can. be elected to the 
commune, who does not pay the amount of ten days 

labour. Of theſe barriers of election and qualifi- 
cation, I fear Mr. Bunk E has expreſſed himſelf 
not more forcibly than juſtly, when he ſpeaks of 
them as impotent to ſecure independence: ſtrong 
only in deſtruction of the rights of men. 
Without ſpeaking with ſuch warm cenſure 4 
Fol Mr. 
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Mr. Bux Ek, I confeſs myſelf, at leaſt, doubtful, * 
whether a repreſentation, formed in three equal 0 


claſſes, on the diſtinct baſis of territory, popula- 
tion, and contribution, has any ſuch advantage as 
ſhould give it a clear preference to the ſimple pro. 
portion adjuſted by population only. 

With regard to the executive department, 
whether the taking the power in the firſt inſtance, 
of peace and war, out of the hands of the king, 
will be confiſtent with the independence and purity 
of the legiſlative counſels, with reſpe to foreign 
powers, ought not, I apprehend, to be too haſtily 
decided in the negative. The drawing of the 
ſword, and diſpoſing, of the lives of the ſubjects of 
the ſtate, and of thoſe of other ſtates, by commenc- 
ing war, 1s, indeed, a tremendous power to be en- 
truſted to any individual : it is a power, enabling 
the caprice or private reſentment of an individual 
ſo entruſted, to rob and murder on an unlimited 
ſcale (the terms are harſher than I would uſe, if 


others would expreſs the fact), in the name of the 
community, and at the public riſk of territory, 


ſafety, and eſtimation. The ſubſequent check, by 
withholding of ſupplies, is found, as might be ob- 
viouſly. Fame difficult 1 in ——— and of very 
doubtful effect. | 

In caſe of ſudden invaſion the executive power 
muſt undoubtedly act on the emergency. No law 
can be underſtood to derogate from this n 
of the national defence. 


One remark only I ſhall make e which 
concerns | 
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Mr. 1. ape concerns the executive : and that relates to the 
0 judicial department. I cannot ſpeak unconcern. 
edly of the purchaſe of an office in the adminiſtra. 


tion of public juſtice. Mal? ſemper res geritur 
guum quod virtute effici debeat id tentatur pecunid. 
If the perſon purchaſing is incapable, it is an a& 
of corruption to admit him; if capable, the honour 
of the public, and a due attention to the indi. 
vidual, require him gratuitouſly to be admitted to 
an employ, which, without the higheſt crime, he 
cannot exerciſe otherwiſe than gratuitouſly, Thus 
far, therefore, I think was wiſe and neceſſary. 
But I cannot ſee in the ſame view the choice of 
Judges elected for a ſhort period. I apprehend, 
the experience and independence required in the 


judicial character militate againſt ſuch an inſtitu- 


tion. He is to interpret laws, not to make them. 
There feems, therefore, no reaſon to diſmiſs him 
from his charge; as a repreſentative ſhould, at 
ſhort and certain periods, find himſelf obliged to 
return for the approbation, or rejection of his con- 
ſtituents. Only proof of miſconduct, or of inter- 
vening incapacity, ſhould remove from the office : 
where its functions are exerciſed not ſummarily 
and in petty diſtricts, but generally, and with the 
intervention of juries, with all the ſolemnity of a 
public tribunal. - And whatever ſubordinate magiſ- 
tracies may be expedient, ſuch judges appear 
neceſſary to the dignity, AIR and uni- 
verſal efficacy of public juſtice. 


959 think, 2 Nur. Bvnzn appears to b 
well 
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well founded alſo in objecting to the want of ade- Mr. Capel 
Loft. 

quate extent in the local e e of the Co 
new judicatures. 

I have now offered whatever has occurred to me 
28 chiefly worthy of attention in Mr. Burke's 
Letter reſpecting the principles and effect of our 
REVOLUTION; the conſtitutional inferences dedu- 
cible from it; the leading points of popular right; 
and the principal defects, as they appear to me, 
in the conſtitution which has been recently intro- 
duced in FRance, If in theſe, or other points, 


Ye it ſhall appear to the NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, or 
of to the people from whom they derive their powers, 
d, that the new conſtitution requires reform, I ſee ng 
he reaſon for doubting the exerciſe of that wiſdom 
u- and magnanimity, which the adoption of the ne- 
m. ceſſary amendments would demand and imply. 


m But with all its apprehended defects, and I have 
at mentioned them with a reſpectful and zealous 
to frankneſs, I think it ſignally preferable to that 
n- WH form of that government (if form it might be 
r called) in the place of which it ſtands. 


1 |  ANONY. 
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ANOwrMous. 


"HE firſt reflection that I ſhall make, 1 that 
the principle of refiſtance to deſpotiſm has 
had but a ſmall ſhare in the French revolution; 
its three great leading principles have been, the 
utter impoveriſhmenr of the clergy, the utter anni- 
hilation of all diſtinctions of birth, and the eſta- 
bliſhment of an entire equality between the me- 
chanical and the liberal profeſſions. The two firſt 
points have been carried; but thoſe clubs, who 
call themſelves the friends of the conſtitution, think 
their triumph incomplete, unleſs they can carry 
the third. Whoever doubts of this fact may be 
ſatisfied by reading M. Briſſot's works, efpecially 
the Preface to his Travels in America. 

When the ſtates general were firſt ſummoned 
together, the univerſal voice of France proclaimed, 
that arbitrary power could no longer be endured. 
The majority of clergy, nobles, and commons, 
inſtructed their members to demand a conſtitution 
in which laws ſhould be made by the people, ſub- 
ject to the king's negative * ; judges ſhould be 
named by the people, ſubje& to the King's nega- 
tive, and if approved by him, ſhould receive their 


„ Several inftances of ſuch requeſts from the meetings of 
nobles are to be ſeen in Calonne's Etat de la France. And the 
Ami du Roi ſays, that the provincial gentry were oy pre- 
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commiſſions for life, or good behaviour; arbitrary Anonymous; 


taxation and arbitrary impriſonment were to be 
utterly aboliſhed, The king was at the mercy of 
the ſtates ; he might have temporiſed a little, but 
the ſlighteſt degree of legal peaceable reſiſtance 
would have overcome the feeble efforts of his 
court. The clergy had already given up their 
exemption from taxes, the nobles were proceed- 
ing in the ſame courſe, though not quite ſo rapidly; 

but the commons would be ſatisfied with nothing, 
unleſs they at once reſigned their independence as 
legiſlators, and altered without examination the 
tenures of their eſtates. From that hour party ſpirit 
took the place of rational ' zeal, and two violent 
factions turned againſt each other the arms which 
they had received from their conſtituents to em- 

ploy againſt deſpotiſm. 

From that hour, the troubles of France as 
been chiefly occaſioned by the conteſts between 
thoſe claſſes of mankind which exiſt more or lefs in 
every ſociety emerged from a ſtate of nature, a con- 
teſt between the-monied and the landed intereſts, 
between landlords and tenants, between families 
long diſtinguiſhed and families rifing from obſcu- 
rity ; and, worſt of all, moſt implacable of all, a 
conteſt between the rich and the poor. Theſe are 
conteſts of a much more fatal nature than conteſts 
that relate to the depoſition of a king, or to the 
abolition of regal prerogative. In the latter caſe, 
only a few courtiers are really much concerned; 
but here every man's perſonal and family intereſts 

are 
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Anofymous,” are involved in the quarrel, and every individual 


is fighting pro aris et focis; conſequently. theſe are 
the conteſts that good men would be moſt unwill- 


ing to begin. They would conſider whether it is 
not better to abandon many abuſes, many preju- 


dices to the lenient hand of time, and the gradual 
change of manners, rather than by a precipitate 
reformation inflame the paſſions of thouſands, and 
leave the ſecret cauſtics of hatred and reſentment 


to burn within their hearts for perhaps a nx 


ro come. | 

It were a tedious and difficult taſk to Cond into 
the latent reaſons that have induced different por- 
tions of the world to adopt different forms of 
government; but the fact is certain, though the 
cauſe is obſcure. Deſpotiſm has ever been the 
government of Aſia; ariſtocracy has been the 
ground-work of all European governments, fince 
that momentous period when the warlike - tribes 
of the north enſlaved the degenerate Romans; 
and democracy is, at this equally momentous 
hour, the firſt, the only government of indepen- 
dent America. I muſt avow my decided opinion, 
that utterly to annihilate in either of | theſe conti- 
nents that ſpecies of power to which the natives 


are accuſtomed, and to ſubſtitute an entirely new | 


government in its room, would be both a raſh and 


a criminal attempt. I ſhould equally condemn 
the man who would endeavour to erect a demo- 


cracy at Pekin, and the man who would introduce 


hereditary nobility at Philadelphia. But by parity 
2 3 55 | of 
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of reaſon 1 muſt alſo condemn the anathemas Anonymous. 

lately poured out in France againſt thoſe principles 
of hereditary diſtinction, which have for ſo many 
ages occupied the attention and flattered the 
vanity of Europeans, and which, in fome coun- 
tries, thouſands are from their cradles taught to 
hold as more valuable than life, and no leſs ſacred, 
than religion. - 

It muſt not be diflembled, —.Ä— it is A bappy 
ſucceſs of the American revolution which has 
turned the heads of almoſt all the French philoſo- 
phers. Dean Tucker was, perhaps, the firſt who 
r- WH diſcerned the riſing tempeſt, and announced it in 
f the ſecond and ſixth letters of his Cui Bozo, ad- 
lc drefled to M. Necker. The prophefies, for they 


E deſerve that name, contained in the ſecond letter 
fo are fo remarkable that they ought to be read at 
e full length in the original. But one extract from 
3 the ſixth letter is ſo much to the Gs. that it 
; muſt not be omitted: | | 
$ America is a riſi ing ſpice without bifpops ! 
- « without »obles without kings! This, fir, you 
, © know, is the language of that celebrated repub- 


« lican, Dr. Price. But perhaps you have never 

ec yet been told the name of the original author 

cc of that prophetic ſentence. It was your o.] än 

© predeceſſor, the late M. Turgot. Now he is 

« dead I am at liberty to declare it. In a letter 

« ef his, dated Paris, 18th of February 1777, he 

« ſays, Je fais des vœux pour la liberté des 

* Americains, parceque ce (era le premier exem- 
Nn cc ple | 
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A © ple d'un grand Fake qui n ait ni rois, ni 2 
NE, ce e Bleſſe.” 


Thus' early yy the levelling Grit ariſe i in 
France, and ſuch were the true reaſons which 


made their philoſophers fo zealous 1 in the cauſe of : 


America. Wy 


Turgot bad once been the miniſter of the * 


king of France, who is ſuppoſed to have ſacrificed 


him to the reſentment of his courtiers and clergy, 


and thus to have given the firſt proof of that fatal in- 
deciſion which has, hitherto at leaſt, rendered all his 
virtues uſelefs. But if theſe were Turgot's demo- 
cratic principles, he was an unfit miniſter for any 


European king, whether deſpotie or limited. Men 
who abhor the European diſtinction of ranks in 
ſociety, ſhould go and inhabit that country where 
thoſe: doctrines are lawful and conſtitutional. It 
is the miſapplication of the principle which is 
more cenſurable than the principle itſelf. Ame- 
rica never had biſhops, never had nobility, never 
ſaw royalty but through, the medium of a gover- 


nor's tem porary and precarious power. | They had 


nothing to do but ſever the thread which united 
them to the throne of England, and the democracy 
was already completely formed. They rigorouſly 
expelled all the roy aliſts, and then ſet themſelves 
down, not without parties indeed, but without 
thoſe formidable parties which ariſe from the pre- 
judices itnbibed by different claſſes of men from 
Cannot the French 


generation to generation. 


politicians obſerve that” it is s ſafe and e to de- 
Ek. | cree 
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cee, that never ſhall exiſt which never has —.— 
« exiſted ?” but difficult and dangerous to ls: 
« that ſhall ceaſe to exiſt which has exiſted for 
« ages, and is ſtill n _ houſes with 2 
« yeneration 2”: - | 
The republic of 8 once mische a finkilas 
experiment, as is recorded by Machiavel, who, with 
all his ſins, was yet a friend to republican liberty, 
and therefore may be W as 2 : 
evidence. | | | ; 
After a dreadful aide commotion 0 nobles 
vere expelled, and were obliged to purchaſe their 
re-admiſſion to the privileges of citizens by lay-' 
ing down their coats of arms, their family names, 
and enrolling themſelves amongſt ſome of the 
trading companies. But did this violent treat- 
ment enſure. peace to that diſtracted republic? 
By no means. The nobles who ſubmitted to this 
degradation Rill were conſidered as a diſtinct 
body of men *, the old factions were ſtill kept up, 
and new ones aroſe between the rich and the poor 
plebeians, between the companies of merchants 
and thoſe of mechanics , till the republic, wearied 
out by inceſſant diſcord, ſunk under the abſolute 
power of the Medici family, who firſt paved their 
way to grandeur by courting the Arti Minori, or 
the i of the inferior tradeſmen. It * | 


he Thoſe nobles were called Nobili Popolint, | 
+ They were die din men ad l Mar, * 
ſometimes Popolani and Plebei. | 
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Azcaymon: be no unprofitable ſpeculation to compare ts 


third and fourth books of Machiavel's Hiſtory of 
Florence with M. Briffor's preface, where he com. 


plains that merchants and bankers confider me. | 


_ Chanics as their inferiors; and to obſerve how 
finular paſſions operate alike in diſtant ages. 

The national aſſembly have guarded with inf. 
nite care againſt the invaſions of kings and of 
certain privileged claſſes, but have left the door 
wide open to noiſy, turbulent demagogues, choſe 


peſts of a free conſtitution, who wear the mantle 
of popularity, nay ſometimes of charity, to cloak 


their unbounded ambition. Nothing can guard 
againſt their malevolence and rapacity ſo effectu⸗- 
ally as the fixed eftabliſhed power of ove may, 
aſſiſted by a certain number of ancient families, to 
whom the people are accuſtomed to look up with 
reſpect; 1 do not mean with ſervile reſpect, but 
with that free ſabordinarion which, however Mr, 
Burke's opponents may have laughed at the phraſe, 
will ever be the ſureſt pledge of good government 
on one fide, and due obedience: on the other. 
A pamphlet has been lately publiſhed in which 


an Engliſh leveller, for we have a few animals of |} 


that genus in England, a leveller, illuminated, I 
ſuppoſe, with ſome inward light, firſt diſcovers the 
abolition of nobility in the Revelations, and then 
expatiates in much better language than might 
have been expected from fuch wildneſs, on the 
vices, the weak neſſes, the incapacity of hereditary 


nobles ; he tells us how ny ſhrink in times of 
RE” . 
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civil confuſion before thoſe nobles by nature, who Ancnymoys 
ue gifted by Heaven with ſuperior talents which 


require not the foſtering aid of birth or education. 
| adopt his epithet and allow his aſſertion, but 
retort his reaſonings on himſelf, and inſiſt on the 
utility of nobles by political convention to counteract 
the nobles by nature, till he can prove, not by rea- 
ſonings 2 priori, but by the ſurer guide of experi- 
ence, that nobles by nature, when poſſeſſed of un- 
balanced power, are not fully as tyrannical and 
cruel in their government as they whoſe vanity is 
fed 7 the recollection of an  Hoftrious line of an- 
It was an fre of claffical abtiquity; that 
the generality of tyrants were, in their origin, 


Lemagogues ſet up by the people to overturn the 


nobly-born and the men of property. A long 
lit of names might here be inſerted (not much to 
the honour of nobility by nature) of men, who, from 
bw and mechanical ſtations, have rifen to ſudden 
power by the force of original genius, and have 
groſsly abuſed their talents. Cleon, the leather- | 
eller, at Athens; Agathocles, the potter, at Syra- 
we; the tribune Saturnius ; the warrior Marius, 
n ancient Rome; Rienzi, the attorney, in modern 
Rome (though Rienzi had ſomething generous 
In his purpoſe); Maſſaniello, the fiſherman, at 
Naples; Menzicoff, the paſtry-cook, favourite to 
Car Peter; Biron, the ſon of a groom, favourite 
to Czaring Anne :—theſe make but a ſmall part 
"Se if of thoſe tyranaical ables by nature under 

Nng whoſe 


( We?) 


Anonymous. Whoſe government, whether it laſted ten days or he 
twenty years, no Engliſhman: would have wiſhed dit: 
to live. the 

Writers of the levelling claſs inſiſt with no ſmall | 23 
complaiſance on the triumph of the parliament one 
generals, taken from ſhops or from the plough, flue 
over the generals ſelected from amongſt hereditary . 
nobility. But they ought to remember, that ſuch | oug 
a traditionary remembrance is left behind of the phi 
arbitrary conduct and inſolent behaviour of Crom. Wea 
well, and Ireton, and Deſborough, and Harriſon, be 
and all the demagogues and committee-men of WI neſs 
that unhappy period, that until length of time 1 
| ſhall have obliterated the deep impreſſion, Eng- the 
land will not be diſpoſed again to ſubmit to the con: 
ſole government of nobles by nature, although it gou 
will readily admit ſuch characters to work their into 
gradual way into the participation of power, and 1 
ſhame the torpid vanity which ſlumbers 70 the raiſi 
ſcutcheons of its anceſtors. will 
But none of theſe moderating principles are pare 
now to be admitted i in France, no medium is to | coul 
be adopted in argument, no examples from hiſtory wou 
are to be allowed to weigh with metaphyſical brut 
reaſoning, the pride of birth is to be utterly exter- | leav 
minated : it is become the hackneyed topic of duce 
abuſe to every declaimer, and no journaliſt thinks! a m 
he has given; a. i". account of a book *, if prot 
| | | | * | does 1 

* As an inſtance; when the Mi gives an bein of the princi 


| | 1 the late Marechal OTE a very vicious nobleman, it 
| | 53 3 : cn 
| 
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he has not inſerted ſome reflections againſt here- Anonymous, 
ditary diſtinction. I am ready to acknowledge = Sn 
the ill effects it has often occaſioned when carried 

to exceſs ; but are we, therefore, to deſtroy any 

one principle which, by the univerſality of its in- 

fluence, appears congenial to human nature ? 

Theſe vain and airy pretenders to philoſophy 
ought to know, that it would ill become a true 
philoſopher to extirpate, if it were poſſible, one 
weakneſs from the human mind, unleſs he could 
be ſure at the ſame inſtant to extirpate the weak- 
neſs that Jeans to the oppoſite claſs of follies. 

If pride of birth could be extinguiſhed whilſt 
the pride of wealth remains, it would be of fatal 
conſequence. The former is much more analo- 
gous to noble feelings, and much more convertible 
into ſomething like virtue than the latter. 

The deſire of perpetuating our memory and of 
raiſing our deſcendents above the common level, 
will ever exiſt whilſt the relation exiſts between 
parent and child; or if ſome unknown power 
could aboliſh it, woe be to the human race, it 
would probably fink many degrees nearer to the 
brute creation. Then, ſurely, is not the deſire of 
leaving our children honours lefs likely to pro- 
duce baſe actions than the defire of leaving them 
a maſs of wealth? The French legiſlators have 
probably been aware of that difficulty, and have 


does not ſo much attribute his vices to his irreligion and want of 
principle, as to his ariſtocratical pride. 


N n4 boldly | 


Cal 


Anonymous, boldly tried to counteract that ſecond and moſt | 


common ſhape of the univerſal paſſion of raiſing 


a family, by propoſing one general law of gavel. 


kind, They have carried one half of their original 
intention ; for it is decreed, that the perſonal and 
real eſtates of all wio die inteſtate ſhall be equally 
divided, but they have not yet been able to take 
from a father the power of deviſing his eſtate to 
his eldeſt ſon. It is, however, a favourite topic 
with republicans, and will, probably, be revived 


in the preſent afſembly, They have never con- 


ſidered, whether ſuch a law would not encourage 
that dangerous and ſenſual egotiſm which leads a 
man to ſay— Why ſhould I labour to improve an 
eſtate which muſt be ſold after my death to facili- 


tate an equal diviſion ? Why ſhould I take much 


care of my property, ſince it will never enrich any 
one of my children ? Let me live without wife 
or children, enjoy momentary pleaſures, and cat 
and drink, ſince to-morrow ve die. 

A rigid, unalterable law of gavel-kind 3 
perhaps, anſwer very well in a country of primi- 
tive ſimplicity, and unacquainted with any art but 


agriculture ; but in the preſent age of reſinement, 


luxury, and fondneſs for great cities, there had need 
of many trifling attachments; ſuch as affection for 
the farm our father improved, or the country- houſe 
be built, or the parks that travellers uſed to viſit, 
or twenty other ideas, equally natural though equal- 

ly unphiloſophical, to counteract the faſcinating in- 


ener of great cities, and of that voluptuous indo- 
lent 


( $53 ) 
lent life, which men of moderate but independent 


perſonal fortunes may ſo eaſily lead in thoſe ſeats ——— 


of diffipation, Theſe arguments are not intended 
to prove that no laws ſhould be made to prevent 
the exceſſive accumulation of landed property in a 
few hands, but to ſhew the difficulty of making 
ſuch laws as will not ſubſtitute ſome freſh evil in 
the place of the evils intended to be removed. 

But the French republicans ſeem to have argued 
that when nobility, gentry, and family influence 
were deſtroyed, the morals of the world would 
mend of themſelves; an expectation in which I 
doubt they will be grievouſly diſappointed, 

But put the caſe, that this extirpating ſyſtem 
ſhould ſucceed in France, let us conſider how it 
will be received in countries more devoted to 
ancient prejudices, and from thence conjecture the 
probable influence of the French reyolution upon 
the freedom and the tranquillity of the reſt of 
Europe. W 155 

1 muſt join with many other friends to mode- 
rate liberty in expreſſing my apprehenſions, that 
the extent to which this revolution has been car- 
ried, inſtead of haſtening will retard the progreſs 
of liberty, and when ſhe does come (for her hour 
muſt. come at laſt), it will cauſe her footſteps: to 
be diſgraced by bloodſhed and anarchy. All good 
men ought to rejoice if ſuch» melancholy expecta- 
tions ſhould prove vain, but they are too conſo- 
nant to another of the weakneſſes of human nature 
that obſtinacy which attaches men with redou- 

8 bled 
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Ancaymeus. bled ardour to every little diſtinction which their 


rivals ſeek to efface. The fury with which the 
national aſſembly has attempted to * he down 
prejudices with a ſabre, has made it the intereſt of a 
multitude of counſellors to divert princes from 
adviſmg with the people, or beginning the reform. 
ation of ancient abufes. Formerly that intereſt 
was confined to a few profligate courtiers, but now 
it 1s extended to all that bear the name of gentle. 
men or prieſt. 

If we in England are ſomewhat hurt at the pro- 
ſcription of the yery words nobility and gentry, what 
ſenſations muſt the Germans (for inſtance) experi- 
ence, with whom the prejudice of noble birth is 
carried to a height, that we Engliſhmen, placed in 
our happier medium, can ſcarcely tolerate, or 
even conceive ? Do French philoſophers imagine 
that their eloquence will at once perfuade a Ger- 
man, vain of his fifty-two quarters, and his epithet 
of bogebornen, that the title of citizen is infinitely 
more honourable, and is all that the member of a 
free ſtate ſhould ever deſire As well might they 
preach to a bramin on the banks of the Ganges, 
that it was no mne to . excluded from his 
any: | 

Since the writers of the French fide of the 
em have indulged themſelves in a hundred 
romantic viſions on the happineſs cauſed by this 


4 
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re vo- 


„ 


reyolution, not one of which viſions has as yet Anenymeus. 
been realiſed, why may not one of their opponents "a 


be indulged in a romance on the contrary ſide? 
Let imagination picture forth the ſtates of France 
aſſembled, the commons perſuaded by ſome really 
wiſe men to endure the balancing power of a 
houſe of nobles, and contenting themſelves with 
eſtabliſhing equality of taxation; the courtiers 
awed to filence ; the king yielding, whether from 
ſenſe or from ſoftneſs would then have been of 
little conſequence ; the Baſtille opened by com- 


mon conſent, and a ſolemn covenant entered into 


between the king and the three orders of the ſtate, 
with this difference, / that as they contented them- 


ſelves with ſettling the privileges of Frenchmen, 


and left the reſt of the world to itſelf, they would 
not have voted a declaration of the rights of man 
one day, and in the next, that it did not include 


negroes and mulattoes. Gentlemen and landed 


proprietors obliged to reſide on their eſtates, if 
they hoped for influence in elections *, would 
have felt the neceſſity of popularity amongſt their 


tenants and neighbours, and in the next ſtates 
general, if not in the firſt, would have given way 


to the gradual alteration of feudal tenures. The 
glorious flame of liberty would have ſpread through 
Europe, but it would have been a lambent flame 


* That influence is by ſome confounded with the corruptions 
of burgage-tenure. But what have the French ſubſtituted in its 
place? The influence of clubs ! . 


chat 
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thac warms and cheriſhes, not the flaſh attending 


Anonymous. 
t—— a thunderbolt that withers and conſumes every ob. 


ject placed within reach of its influence. The 
nobles of other enflaved countries would haye 
learned that it was more glorious to lead the people 
on to freedom, than to participate in their op- 
preſſion ; kings would more eaſily have given way, 
when they ſaw that the French monarch had never 


for a moment loſt the veneration which they natu- 


rally think is due to royalty; all thoſe boaſted dif. 
coveries of the natural equality of man might ſtill 
have been made, ſlowly indeed, but ſmoothly and 
ſecurely, and the European inſtitution of here. 


ditary nobility, though it ceaſed to be the moving 


ſpring of government, might ſtill be retained as 
the counterpoiſe and regulator,  _ 

Another kingdom has lately made itſelf con- 
Jpicyous in Europe by a revolution, which, though 
far from being perfect or ſecure, may poſſibly 
realiſe in ſome degree the viſionary picture which 
J baye ventured to draw. But it is enough to 
excite a {mile of contempt to ſee a revolution in- 
tended to ſuppreſs anarchy, perpetually confound- 
ed with a revolution which ſuppreſſed deſpotiſm, 
or to hear the French vainly boaſting that the ex- 
ample of their revolution has induced the Poles 0 
correct the abuſes of ariſtocrao gx. 

The partition of Poland was ſuch an n 
leled leſſon to the ariſtocratic pride of the Poliſn 
nobility, that it convinced them of ſome of their 
errors, when a hundred volumes of levelling decla- 

mations 
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er 


1 


mations by Meſſrs. Sieyes, Condoreet, and Briffot, Anonymouẽ. 
would probably have hardened them in obſtinacy, 


it is a real fat, not a ſuppoſition, that when the 
admiffion of deputies from the towns was firſt 
propoſed to the diet, ſome haughty nobles urged 
the example of France as an objection to the 
meaſure, and a proof that if the people were ad- 
mitted to the legiſlation, they would totally extir- 
pate nobility. Happily the galling remembrance 
of foreign tyranny obliterated theſe fainter im- 
preſſions of remote danger. But ſuch a remem- 
brance will not induce to terms of conciliation the 
nobles of Germany, or the ſenators of Venice or of 
Berne, who never yet thought themſelves liable to 
the infamy of a Poliſh partition. 

It ſhould alſo be obferved, that the law which 
favours the rights of burghers and citizens paſſed 
in the month of April, antecedent to what is com- 
monly called the Poliſh revolution, which did not 
take place till May, 1791. | 

It may ſeem a ſtrange aſſertion at firſt ſight, but 
that particular tranfaction, graced by the popular 
name of a revolution, inſtead of being copied from 
the French revolution, bears a reſemblance to the 
unſucceſsful attempt of the king of France to 
eſtabliſh a conſtitution drawn up by his miniſters 
on the 23d of June, 1789. 

Nay, a friend to the king of France might ſtate 
the two events in ſuch a manner, as would give 
the palm of true patriotiſm to his maſter. His 


parallel might run as follows : 
8 
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Staniſlas, born a private gentleman, elected by 


— — N influence to a nominal crown, and con- 


feſſedly no more than the chief magiſtrate. of a 
republic, having aſſembled his diet to correct the 
erroneous conſtitution of Poland, and finding that 
their time was conſumed in uſeleſs debates, comes 
ſuddenly to the afſembly, having previouſly called 

out the armed burghers on whoſe affection he 
could depend. He draws forth and reads the 
plan of a conſtitution, in which he gives himſelf 
an authority ſtrictly limited indeed, but yet an 


authority greater than his predeceſſors had enjoyed 


for ages; and what was an action of ſtill greater 
violence and unwarrantable, except from extreme 
neceſſity, he changes an elective into an here- 
ditary monarchy. He ſtifles the clamours of the 
minority by the louder voices of his own partiſans, 
and obliges the diet to vote the conſtitution and 
ſwear to its obſervance before he leaves the hall, 
Louis, deſcended from the moſt ancient royal 
family now exiſting in Europe, born to abſolute 


power, and educated with the idea that it was his 


right, becomes at laſt ſenſible that his people 
- ought to have a ſhare in the government, and 
aſſembles his ſtates according to ancient forms. 
Inſtead of giving him the advice which he ex- 
pected, they not only diſpute with one another (as 
in Poland), but bring the kingdom to the eve 
of a civil war. He calls them together, and reads 
them the plan of a monarchy leſs ſtrictly limited, 
indeed, than England or Foland, but yet undeni- 
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ably a limited monarchy, in which he diveſted anoaymous. 
himſelf of powers which his anceſtors had exerciſed 
for above 300 years, and endeavoured to compro- 

miſe the diſputes between his ſubje&s. He tells 

them, in too peremptory a tone, that he expected 
obedience ; but he quits the hall, and leaves them 

to their debates, uncontrolled by his preſence. 

If the attempt of Louis was an invaſion of the 
liberty of a national aſſembly, the attempt of 
Saniflas muſt be condemned by the ſame argu- 
ments. Vet Staniſlas has been rewarded with ac- 
camations and ſtatues, and celebrated as the 
ariour of his country. Louis was rewarded with 
ſcorn and abhorrence; his attempt has been em- 
phatically ſtyled “ The laſt crime of deſpotiſm, 
his throne and life have been endangered, and he 
has received affronts, which, though he may for- 
get, it will be very difficult for his people to think 
he has forgotten. Whilſt, after all, the real dif- 
frence was ſimply this Staniſlas was ſure of his 
party, and conducted a change of government with 
greater ſteadineſs. _ | wy" 

| have written theſe a rather in the 
character of a French royaliſt than in my own. T- - 
renerate the character, and am convinced of the pa- 
notiſm of Staniſlas; but it has happened to him as 
v Guſtavus Vaſa, that his intereſt and his patriotiſm 
ave moſt fortunately coincided. The conſtitution 
which he has eſtabliſhed. is, like all the works of 
nortals, liable ro objections; but it would be 
- Wiidious to deſcant upon its imperfections. Its 
y | authors 


nor have not, like: the French legiſlators, pro. | 


C 


the 


— yoked reciprocal illiberality by illiberable declamg. 7 
tions againſt all other governments. be 
May the preſent conſtitution of Poland remain the 
unſhaken by factious reſentment, and be gradually 4 
atnended by temperate wiſdom, and may it prove an Fe 
antidote to the poiſon of the French revolution, ſti 
by ſhewing to Europe that clergy and nobility can uv 
be reformed without being annihilated. Such are eaſy 
the wiſhes of one who neither deſires the name of ft is 
an atiſtocrate nor a democrate, nor yer of a bigot WM ;-.1c 


even to the Britiſh conſtitution, but a friend to PE 
well-balanced liberty, whatever be the nominal e 
form of government. re 

_ But a very important confideration now * 


1 
itſelf. The partiſans of the French infiſt, that if 1 
their favourite revolution produces no other good Wil erm 


effect, it will ſtrengthen the bonds of amity be- 


| miſta 
tween heretofore rival nations, convince them of 


avow 


the folly of war, and introduce a general ſpirit of | W 
peace and harmony. This is the principal argu- fee g. 
ment contained in the Appendix to the late Dr. of A 
Price's Sermon; but is, in my opinion, a much leſs I vas 2 
plauſible argument than thoſe arguments that afſert deſol 
the natural rights of man. I can ſee nothing like every 
a proof, except the complimentary expreſſions of bs ch 
the clubs of Lille or Dijon, or Quimper, and the] of his 
igſe dixit of the national affembly ; an ipſe dint M 
which, as I ſhall afterwards _—_ _ be ww POR 


| evaded. 
As this is an argument very nere to all 
the 
| 5 
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the nations of Europe, it deſerves to be carefully — 


examined, and ſet in different lights. 

And here the firſt queſtioh muſt be, what is 
there in the natural ſpirit of a democracy, even of 
the new French ſpecies, a royal deniocracy, which 


zuthoriſes philofophers to think that it breathes 
univerſal peace and concord more than any other 


inſtitution ? It is certainly the government moſt 
favourable to needy advetiturers, and war is an 
eaſy way to repair an adventurer's broken fortune. 
It is certainly the government under which all 


violent paſſions diſplay themſelves moſt openly, 


and the paſſions of the inhabitants of different de- 
mocracies, ſtirted up to action, may as likely pro- 


duce a war as the paſſions of two kings, The ex- 


perience gathered from hiſtory confirms this ſup- 
poſition, and the th and 6th pages of Dr. Price's 
Sermon, where he mentions the baleful effects of a 
miſtaken love of our country, contain an indirect 
avowal of it. 

We have been accuſtomed in theſe laſt ages to 


lee great armies deſolate the earth at the command 


of one man, and we are apt to. forget, that there 


bas an earlier age in which the earth was equally 
deſolated by hundreds of ſmall armies; where 


every individual ſoldier was inflamed to vengeance 
by the ſenſe of his own wrongs as well as the wrongs 
of his country. 

M. Mirabeau winks, if he pleaſed, tell the 
rational aſſembly that there would be no wars, 


Oo when 


„ 


. 

w When there were no tyrants and no ſlaves *; and 
the national aſſembly (many of whom were no 
ſcholars) might be pleaſed with this beautiful 
picture: but it is impoſſible that men of letters, 
ſuch as Meffrs. Price and Prieſtley, could in their 
hearts be ſatisfied with this more than oriental | 


fiction. Were the Athenians and the Spartans 
mercenary ſlaves, and governed by the rod of ty- 


ranny, when their mutual diſſenſions ſhook the 


quiet of Greece? But it was, perhaps, the oppoſite 
form of their government which engendered this 
| laſting hatred. 
Then let us obſerve the Romans and Cartha- 
ginians, whoſe conſtitutions reſembled each 
other in ſubſtance, though they differed in parti- 
cular circumſtances, and behold Spain, Italy, 
Africa, the whole circuit of the Mediterranean, de- 


luged with blood, and the enmity never ceaſing 


till the firſt commercial city of the ancient world | 


ſunk amidſt deyouring flames. Will it be faid 
that Rome had an hereditary ambitious nobility 4? 
(for nobles are the demons whom the modern 
French creed conſiders as the authors of evil.) 
Then let us return again to Greece, and view 
Athens and Syracuſe (two as com plete democracies 
as ever exiſted); we may obſerye Athens affaulting 

"YA doctrine which, from other paſſages i in his works, it is 
plain he did not himſelf believe. 

+ It is believed by learned men, that Carthage had no patrician 


order, but an elective ſenate; yet Carthage was almoſt as ambi- 


tious as her great rival. 
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nd gyracuſe by the moſt unprovoked invaſton; and Atioayica; 
no Syracuſe, in revenge, violating public faith by the —— 
ful murder of Nicias (the very general who, as long 


as he dared, had oppoſed his countrymen's fury), 
ir and treating the Athenian priſoners with a refined 
al and lingering barbarity, which exceeds all that the 
Wl tyrant duke of Alva inflicted on his wretched vic- 
tims. When, in defiance of ſuch examples, peace, 


2 | 
ie and concord, and humanity, are reprefented by 
te ſcholars as the natural conſequences of republican 


ls principles, one is tempted to ſuſpect, that theſe 
empty declamations only cover ſome lurking in- 


[= ſidious purpoſe, which the declaimers are as yet 
h unwilling to acknowledge. | 

B But recent examples have more influence tha 
, ancient hiſtories, and can better enforce our argu- 


- ment: let us therefore examine the hiſtory of 
4 England for the laſt two hundred years, and con- 
l ſder how many of our bloody and expenſive wars 
1 are juſtly to be charged to the executive power, 
; upon whom ſuch writers as Horne Tooke and Mr. 
1 Paine are ſo willing to lay the whole cenſure. 
It is apparent to the moſt ſuperficial reader of 
7 hiſtory, | how much of the unpopularity of James 
the Firſt was owing to his indolently pacific tem- 
per, and how eagerly the whole nation longed to 
5 embark in the foreign wars, occafioned by the 
fruitleſs attempt of the elector palatine to poſſeſs 
; himſelf of Bohemia. 
| His ſon, the unfortunate Charles was driven 
WES into 
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Anonymous. into a ſhort war with France by the caprice and 


unwarrantable paſſions of his favourite, Buckins. 


ham. That war, however, was popular, till Bucking. 


ham was defeated at the Iſle de Re; the Engliſh 


ardently wiſhed to invade France, and ſuccour the | 


Proteſtants, engaged in a civil war with their king; 


nor can there be a greater proof of this aſſertion, 
than to obſerve, that twenty years afterwards the | 


republicans reproached the unhappy Charles on 

his trial, with having abandoned the Proteſtants 

of Rochelle, and ſeemed to conſider it as one of 
thoſe crimes which deſerved a ſentence of death. 

Between the death of Charles and the uſurpation 

of Cromwell, England was a republic governed by 

a ſingle aſſembly. Holland, at that time, had no 

ſtadtholder at the head of its government ; and it 


0 might have been argued, à priori, that theſe to | 
republics would feel the advantages of peace and | 


concord. Inſtead of fulfilling that expectation, 
they engaged in an obſtinate and bloody naval war, 
fomented by commercial jealouſy. 

The ſame jealouſy continued after the reſtora- 


tion, and produced the ſecond Dutch war, whoſe | 


more immediate cauſe was the particular rivalſhip 
between the two African companies. 


It is very true, that James, duke of York, and 
ſome other courtiers, had ſhares in the Engliſh 


African company, and therefore ſome of the blame 
of that war may be imputable to the court. But the 


e of ſpeaker Lendhall, had he been at the | 


head 
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as the brother of Charles the Second. 

The third Dutch war followed in 1672, and 
was evidently the ſole act and deed of the court, 
contrary to the intereſt and the temper of the na- 
the on. The conſequence was, that the parliament, 
even under the Stuarts, had power enough to en- 
force the unanimous will of their conſtituents. 
of They did not, indeed, refuſe all ſupplies, but their 
coldneſs and diſſatisfaction were ſo evident, that 
Charles found himſelf obliged to relinquiſh the 
dangerous plots in which his criminal raſhneſs 
had involved him. 

Few words will be neceſſary to defend the war 
„o of 1689. As Louis openly avowed his intention 
d to ſupport the cauſe of James, it was neceſſary to 
WT :bandon all the benefits of the Revolution, or to 
embark in a tedious and expenſive war —_ 
France: 

The preſent century commenced with hs war 
of the Succeſſion, to which the nation was impelled 
by three cauſes, diſtinct from the military ambition 
either of William the Third, or the duke of Marl- 
borough : the affront offered to the Engliſh honour, 
by Louis having inſolently proclaimed the pre- 
tender king of England—jealouſy of the wealth 
French merchants might acquire by trafficking with 
Spaniſh America—and the ſtill ſtronger jealouſy, 
that France would poſſeſs itſelf of the coaſt of 

oe >” Flanders, 


bead of a commercial company, might have had . 
juſt as much power to kindle the flames of diſcord —— 
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Anonymous. Flanders, and thus be enabled to over-awe our 
— trade and navigation. 


I will not enter into the long-diſputed queſtion 
of the merits or demerits of the treaty of Utrecht, 
I ſhall only obſerve, that the Whigs (the ancient 
Whigs of Mr. Burke) were loud for war and the 
faith of alliance, whilſt the oppoſite party preached 


peace abroad wah as much zeal as paſſive obedience 


at home. | 

After the acceſſion af the Brunſwic line dan 
followed a long ceſſation of arms, interrupted only 
by ſome diſputes with Spain, in which the court 
was, perhaps, - more concerned than the nation, 
but which did not occaſion any conſiderable ex. 
pence; but towards the cloſe of Sir R. Walpole's 


adminiſtration, the whole nation entered with ſuch | 


unanimity of violence intoa commercial quarrel with 


Spain, as is alone ſufficient to refute thoſe declaimers | 


who charge all wars upon the executive power, 


Sir R. Walpole had, doubtleſs, ſome blameable | 


qualities, which might juſtly make him ſuſpected 
by a nation jealous of its liberty, but his averſion 
to war (according to modern ideas) ought to have 
covered a multitude of fins, On the contrary, it was 
the deadly fin which precipitated his fall; it was 


the quality againſt which all the orators, and all | 
the poets, and all the wits, who called themſelves | 


patriots (and ſome of whom thought themſelves 
ſuch), directed every bak of —_— and of 
_ ridicule, | 


The 


The honoured names of Thomſon and of Clever are Anonymous. 
to be found amongſt the bards, who, like Tyrteus 
of old, ſung the praiſes of glorious war, and depre- 
cated a tame ſubmiſſion to wrongs ; the effect of 
that popular ballad, called Hefer's Gbaſt, is not yet 
he quite forgotten, nor the admiration beſtowed, on 
d that bold ſtroke of oratory of lord Cheſterfield, 
when looking on the tapeſtry which repreſents the 
defeat of the Spaniſh armada, he exclaimed, 
« Theſe walls, my lords! theſe very walls bluſh 
« for us 1” 

The next war, the facceffal but expenſive war 
of 1755, was equally fomented by the clamours of 
our American colonies, and of the merchants who 
traded with them. But as the Americans endea- 
voured to deny the fact, when called upon to bear 
their ſhare of the heavy burden, to which we had 
ſubmitted for their ſakes, it is poſſible that ſome of 
their republican friends may prevaricate in their 
turn, and doubt whether the war of 1755 was the 
work of the nation more than of the court. To 
convince them, I will inſert ſome extracts from a 
pamphlet, called Naked Truth, which had its run 
in that day, ſince it reached its third edition“. 

A pamphleteer, though he may have but little 
merit in his ſtyle, or his argument, maſt ſtate the 
temper of the people juſtly, or he will ſcarcely ob- 
tain that rapid fale, which is the only honour ar 
profit he can aſpire to. "> 


It was printed for A. Price, Fleet-ſtreet, 175 Ta... 
004 e 
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4 Naked truth is always diſagreeable to weak 


* minds; as they compoſe the bulk of mankind, 


W ſhe is moſt hateful to the multitude. 


* T know it is as dangerous to write againſt po 
by pular prejudices as againſt tyrants. 
Let us call back a few years, and ſee with 
* what ardour the merchants eried out for a 


« Spaniſh war; a few ſhips were plundered, « 


« captain loft his ears, ng ſatisfaction would 90 
« down; even men of ſenſe ſupported the party. 
cc We {ent a noble fleet, covered the ſea with 


c our ſhips, and the iſlands with our ſoldiers ; but 


«* what return? We buried twenty thouſand men 
ce without a battle, 
% Whence came the diſappointment ? From the 


ce war's being improper, and drove on by popular 


« clamour. By believing thoſe popular prejudices, 
« or not daring to oppoſe them, the government 


« was forced to carry on the war in unwholeſome 


« climates. 


elt is hurting a prince, or miniſter, greatly, to 


urge them by popular clamour to a war. A 


ec magnanimous prince, hearing ſuch clamours, is 


% unwilling to ſtem them, leſt his glory ſhould 
& ſuffer ;—and a wiſe miniſter muſt give way to 
5 the joint cry of the people, and urged-on cou- 


rage of the prince, os Hal knows the 


danger. 
«© The merchant, manufacturer, hipbuilder, 10 
* infinite numbers employed in fitting out ſhipping, 


maß en for war. ee of the Epbe. 
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A ans, ſaid the | ſhrine-makers: 2 pe rhaps they t — 3, 


« would be leſs violent, would they but conſider 
« what a deſperate reckoning was paid for their 
« ſhort harveſt at the beginning of the late war.” 

As the war of 1955 was in great meaſure urged 


on by the merchants, ſo the treaty of Paris was 


rendered unpopular by the ſame merchants, who 
did not find that it gave them as many monopolies 
as they expected. 


But another complaint aroſe againſt the rainiftry | 


of thoſe days, leſs, perhaps, to have been expected 
from the former temper of the nation. The maxims 
of lord Bute's politics almoſt coincided with this 
ſentence of Horne Tooke's Addreſs; © Separated 
« as we happily are by nature, from the tumults 
* of the continent, we reprobate all ſyſtems and 
© intrigues which ſacrifice the bleſſings of our na- 
« tural fituation.” Immediately the patriots took 
the ſame turn as the whigs had many years ago 
taken on the peace of Utrecht : nothing was heard 


of but the © advantages and neceſſity of foreign 


« alliances, and particularly of an alliance with 
« Pruffia, Faith to eur allies was preached up 
« as the firſt national duty; inſulating ourſelves 
from the continent was ſaid to be the policy 
* of the Stuarts.“ Continental connections were 
the policy of king William ; and hence it was 


charitably concluded, that the maxims of the Stuarts 


would predominate under the preſent reign, whilſt 
the maxims of the friends to liberty were to be diſ- 


regarded, i, 


. 

| 

|| 

[| 

| 
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MI. Burke was angry that we did not go to war 
— for the inde pend ence of Corſica ; others wanted 


us to forbid the partition of Poland, and the quar. 
rel of Falkland-iſland wanted not kind patriots 
ready and. bag to blow it into the ſame flame, 
as the quarrel about Engliſh ſmugglers under the 
adminiſtration of Walpole. 

That untnoum being, that Junius, et ad- 
mirable for his eloquence, and deteſtable for his 
malignity, exhauſted all his powers to render the 
king odious, for his willingneſs to accept of a ſlight 
ſatisfaftion; and uſed many arguments to prove 
that it was the intereſt of a prince who aimed at 
abſolute power at home, 'to avoid foreign wars, 
and ſtifle a military ſpirit in his ſubjects *. 

_ At laſt the nation had a war, which turned out 
the moſt expenſive and diſgraceful war of any chat 
has happened for three hundred years, and has 
almoſt cured us of our martial frenzy. I will not 


diſpute to whom thoſe calamities were principally 


owing ; but will allow, for argument's ſake, that 
the chief blame was due to the executive power. | 
ſhall only obſerve, that the ſame quarrel might 
have ariſen under a popular government ; for 
when England was à republic, the Long Parlia- 
ment paſſed votes, aſſerting the right of England 
to bind its colonies by laws; that the ſenſe of the 


prople was by no means at firſt unanimous againft 


II confeſs, this: is no particular argument 5 Horne 
Tooke, who was no friend to Junius ; but Junius had then more 
Aminen than Mr. Horne. ö | 


„ 


G ; 
it; that as ſoon as lord Cornwallis's defeat had Anonymous. 
rendered the nation unanimous, the executive 
power was obliged to give way; and that when the 
people found out that their brethren the Americans 
exacted as ſevere terms as the French or Spaniards 
could have done, they grew enraged at the peace, 
and turned out the miniſter who had figned it. 
From the following hiſtorical diſcuſſion we may 
conclude, that of nine or ten wars which have 
happened fince the year 1600, only one-third of 
the number are really imputable to the crown ; 
that the people had influence enough to putan end 
to two unpopular wars, out of this ſmall propor- 
tion; and that of four celebrated treaties of peace 
made during this century, three of them ruined the 
popularity of their authors, the earls of Oxford, of 
Bute, and of Shelburne. 
All the French writers make the ſame complaints 
of the reſtleſs ambition of England, that we were 
accuſtomed to make of France ; they continue 
the ſame opinion of our conduct in their books 
publiſhed ſince the Revolution; only they kindly 
ſuppoſe that all the blame lay in thoſe odious beings, 
named kings and miniſters. I will be leſs ſevere 
in my cenſures; I believe the Engliſh nation has 
never been hurried into a war, but under the ſpe- 
cious idea of puniſhing oppreſſors, and relieving. 
the oppreſſed ; but it has often been deceived by 
_ thoſe nobly-ſounding words, and deceived by pa- 

triots oftener than by kings; conſequently, how- 

ever adviſable it might be to diminiſh the in- 
fluence 
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Anonymous, fluence of the executive power for other reaſons, 


the pretence that it would inſure peace to this ha- 
raſſed country is a baſe prevarication, ſufficient to 
corrupt and poiſon all the arguments with which 
it is joined. 

Loet us turn our eyes cod the new republic of 
America, and ſee whether its republican virtue, ſo 
idolized by M. Briſſot and others, has kept it in 
an uninterrupted ſtate of peace. It has been lately 
engaged in a cruel, predatory war with the neigh- 
bouring Indians; and if ſavages wrote pamphlets, 


perhaps they could tell as many inſtances of the 


rapacity of land jobbers, as Europeans can tell of 
the ambition of kings. Preſident Waſhington 
concluded a regular treaty of peace with the Creek 
Indians, and immediately the American newſ- 
papers informed us, that the Georgians complained 
of his negle& of their intereſts. In one word, 
experience demonſtrates, that in all free ſtates, 
when government is warlike, oppoſition recom- 
mends peace, and clamours for war whenever 
government is peaceable. And this evil will pro- 
bably remain incurable, unleſs ſome ingenious metas 
phyſician can invent a republic without any execu- 
tive government at all. 
It may be anſwered to theſe arguments, that 
ſuppoſing free ſtates in general to be capable 


of ambition as well as kings, yet the renunciation 


of the French national aſſembly to all views of 
conqueſt makes them an honourable exception to 
the general caſe. No doubt this renunciation 
ſounds 
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ſounds very nobly, but i it admits of more = one Anonymous, 


evaſion. 

In the firſt place, the words actually i in 
the conſtitution are leſs ſtrong than the original 
vote of the aſſembly, which renounced conqueſt in 
general. It now ſtands, The French nation re- 
tc nounces the undertaking of any war with @ view 
« of making conqueſts, and will never employ its 
« forces againſt the liberty of any people.” But 
here is no renunciation of keeping the conqueſts 
made during the courſe of a war, as an indemnifi- 
cation for the expences incurred. There are very 
few inſtances of conquerors who have openly begun 


a war with profeſſing an intention to conquer; they 


have uſually invented ſome plaufible colour of 
treaties violated, or of wrongs FOTO by their 
ſubjects or their allies, 

In the ſecond place it may be aſked, whether a 
voluntary ſubmiſſion is equivalent to a conqueſt, and 
whether its acceptance is an invaſion of the liberty 
of other nations? If any one is defirous to know 


how ſuch ſophiſtry was anciently vindicated, and 


how ſuch voluntary ſubmiſſions were anciently pro- 
cured, let him read Mitford's Hiſtory of Greece, 
eſpecially thoſe chapters that treat of the rivalſhip 
between Sparta and Athens. A few years ago it 
would have been pedantic to introduce Athens 
and Sparta into modern politics: but ſince we 


behold empires founded on principles more demo- 


cratic than have been avowed ſince the decline of 


ancient Greece, it well becomes impartial reaſoners 
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443 to look back on the effects ſuch principles once 
bays a produced on the morality and the happineſs of a 


Ui 


country which diſcontented philoſophers have falſely 
repreſented as a kind of Elyſium. 

None of the Grecian ſtates ever made a formal 
renunciation of conqueſt ; yet it was generally 
underſtood, that none of them could exerciſe the 
rights of conqueſt over one another“. Meanwhile 
every independent Athenian burgher indulged a 
vanity and ambition as inſatiate as ever turned 
the head of a deſpot, and ſome expedients were 
requiſite to gratify theſe craving appetites. Thoſe 
leaders who ſought power by courting the demo- 
cracy, T hemiſtocles, Pericles, Alcibiades, and 
worlt of all, that low- born, low-minded villain, 
Cleon, carefully cukivated the friendſhip of the 
mal-contents in their neighbouring countries, and 
privately held forth the protection of Athens to all 
who wiſhed to revolt againft their magiſtrates, 
Magiſtrates are not gods, and, therefore, it is not 
difficult to find out fome who had the vices of 
men to anſwer for as well as their fellow: citizens. 
The glorious infurrection took place, the magiſ- 
trates were baniſhed or murdered, and Athens was 
invited to take under its ſheltering wing this ge- 


nerous people, who were exerting themſelves 1 in 


the cauſe of democracy. 


* Not, at leaſt, over thoſe who 4 * deputies to the 1 54 
onic council. | 
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the national afſembly, was preceded by, and 
fo nded upon, a Declaration of the Rights of Man 
in ſociety. — To this were afterwards added the 
following nineteen conſtitutional articles, in which 
the general rights of mankind were applied to wo 
particular caſe of the French nation.— 

I. All powers proceed eſſentially from the hon, 
and can proceed from it alone. $72) 

II. The French government is monarchical: there 
is no authority ſuperior to the law ;—the king reigns 
by it alone, and it is only in virtue of the laws that 
he can require obedience. 


III. The national aſſembly has Ste and 


declared, as fundamental points of the monarchy, 
that the perſon of the king is ſacred and inviolable, 


HE new tende of France, as ſettled by Letters on 


the Revo. 
lution of 
France. 


3 


that the throne is indiviſible; that the crown is 


hereditary in the reigning family, from male to 
male, in the order of primogeniture, to the perpetual 
and abſolute excluſion of females and their deſcend - 
ants, without intending to prejudge the effect of 
renunciations. 

IV. The national aſſembly ſhall be permanent. 

V. The national 2h ſhall conſiſt but of one 
houſe. 

VI. Every legiſlature ſhall be for two years > 

6 . 
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ſhall be of the whole of them. 
VIII. The legiſlative power reſides in the national 
aflembly,whoſtullezercite: it in the following manner: 


IX. No act of che legiſlative body can be con- 
fidered as law, unleſs made by the repreſentatives 
of the nation, freely and legally choſen, 1 unkeſs 
ſanctioned by the monarch. 

. The king may refuſe his conſent to the act 
of the legiſlative body, 

XI. In the caſe of the king refuſing his conſent, 


that refuſal ſhall be only ſaſpenſibe. 
XII. The fuſpenſive refuſal of the king ſhall 


ceaſe at the ſecond legiſlature, after that which | 


ſhall have propoſed the law, 
EIII. The king may invite the ent aſſembly 


to take any meaſure into conſideration; but the 
propounding of laws belongs dene to the re⸗ 


preſentatives of the nation. 


XIV. The creation and ſuppreſion of offices 


cannot take place, but in conſequence of an act of 
the legiſlative body, ſanctioned by the king. 
XV. No contributions in kind or in money can 
raiſed, and no loan either direct or indirect 
made, otherwiſe than by a ſpecial decree of the 
aſſembly of the repreſentatives of the nation, 
XVI. The ſupreme executive power reſides ex. 
— in the hands of the king. 7 
XVII. The executive power can make no lows 
even proviſional, but only proclamations conformable 


| to the laws, to ordain or incite to their obſervation. 
” REY XVIII. 
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XVIII. The miniſters, and the other agents of Mr Chit 
the executive power, are reſponſible for the em _*..., 
ployment of the funds of their department, as well 
as for all infractions of the law they may commit, 
whatever be the orders they may receive; and no 
order given by the king can be executed, unleſs 
ſigned by his majeſty, and counterſigned by a ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, or by the manager of the depart- 
ment. e 7 
XIX. The judicial power cannot in any caſe be 
exerciſed by the king, nor by the legiſlative body; 
but juſtice ſhall be adminiſtered, in the name of the 
| king, only by the tribunals eſtabliſhed by law, ac- 
cording to the principles of the conſtitution; and 
the forms determined by law. 
The national aſſembly may be ſaid to have 
; founded their conſtitution on a new territorial di- 
viſion of the kingdom. The ancient provinces 
were already morally dead—their privileges, jurif- 


| ditions, peculiarities, were annihilated z' and as 

c their extent and limits were ſettled by chance and 
caprice, without any regard to convenience or 

; utility, and 1n place of any valuable purpoſe, ferved 

, how only to keep up the remains of old feudal 


ideas, the afſembly judged ir right to aboliſh 


7 them, and ſubſtitute a new and more equal 

, diviſion. 
France is now divided into 83 departments: 

„ each department into diſtricts, not fewer than three, 

0 nor more than nine: each diſtrict into cantons, of 

. about four leagues ſquare of France. There is 


l, P p in 


tie. 


(it is not ſquare). He never will glory in belong- 
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Mr. Chirſ- in each department and in each diſtrict, a chief 


——— Place, or town, where the adminiſtrative aſſembly if 
the department or diflirif is to be held. The elec- 


_ toral aſſembly of each department is to fit alter. 


nately in the different chief places of all the dif. 
tricts in the department. 5 
'T ſhall be a little particular in my account of 


this meaſure, as it will furniſh me with an oppor. 
tunity of giving you a ſpecimen of Mr. Burke's 
accuracy. And if you perceive in him, who had 


near twelve months to compoſe his work, ſome 
very ſingular miſtakes in matters of fact, I hope 
you will be inclined to forgive in me thoſe errors 


1 may have committed, in a haſty production, 


compiled in the few leiſure hours of buſineſs, of 
not ſo-many weeks. 

By ſome unaccountable negligence or miſtake, 
Mr. Burke criticiſes the new diviſion of the king- 
dom of France, after the report or project of tie 
committee, Sep. 29, 1789, or that of M. Thouret, 
Nov. 2 (and after neither with accuracy), inſtead 
of the plan that was really adopted by the aſſem- 
bly, in their decree. Hence his account teems 
with errors. They have divided, ſays he, their 
country into 81 departments (there are 83), re- 
gularly ſquare (they are not regularly ſquare) : 
theſe diviſions are called departments. No man 
belonging to one of theſe regions will ſhortly have 
any country (he means province). No man can 
be attached to a piece of ſquare meaſurement 


ing 
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ing to the chequer No. 71, or to any other badge- yr: chat. 
ticket ( ibe departments are not ſo numbered, each 
has a name; and if there be any utility in ſuch local 
pride, why may not a man value himſelf as much, on 
belonging to the department of the Seine for inſtance, at 
on belonging to the province of Normandy ? ). Theſe 
departments they ſubdivide into 1720 ( 720) 
parts (their number is not fixed, and may be altered 
according to circumſtances ), called communes (they 
are called diftris ) ; and theſe again into ſtill ſmaller 
parts called cantons; in all 6400 ( 6480): 
The primary aſſemblies of the cantons ele& de- 
puties to the commune (4iftriF), one for every 
two hundred qualified inhabitants (ib 'chooſe the 
aſſembly of electors, who are totally a diſtinct body from 
the aſſembly of the diſtrict in the proportion of one 
eleor for one hundred active citizens). Theſe 
communes (diſtricts) choſen by the canton, chooſe 
| to the department (it is the reverſe), and the 
| deputies of the department chooſe their deputies 
to the national aſſembly (neither one nor the other 
have any thing to do with the choice of deputies to the. 
rational aſſembly). 

| In ſuch a ſyſtem, ſays Mr. Burke, there is no 
connection between the repreſentative and the 
firſt conſtituent, There are three elections before 
the repreſentative is choſen, &e. All this is er- 
roneous. The members of this aſſembly are not 
choſen in that circuitous way deſcribed by Mr. 
. WH Burke. The primary aſſemblies of the people 
7 chooſe the electoral aſſemblies of the departments, 
„„ and 


— 
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„ 
Mr. Chrif. and theſe aſſemblies chooſe both the members of 
— * , the adminiſtrative aſſembly of the department, and 
their repreſentatives in the national aſſembly #, 
Thus there is but one medium between the great 
body of the people, and their deputies to the aſ. 
ſembly. It reſembles the conſtitution of the towns 
in Scotland, where the magiſtrates or municipal af. 
ſembly chooſe an aſſembly of delegates, and theſe dele. 
gates appoint the member of parliament. It is far 
ſuperior to it in another reſpect, for the electoral 
aſſemblies of France are choſen by the primary 
aſſemblies, which conſiſt of all the citizens, except 
paupers, ſervants, and bankrupts; while the dele. 
gates of Scotland are appointed by municipal 
officers, who elect one another in ſucceſſion, ad 
irfinitum, without the concurrence of, and frequent. 

ly contrary to the general ſenſe of thecitizens. 
Mr. Burke ſeems not even to have underſtood 
that Skezch, on which he improperly founded 
his cenſures. For M. Thouret ſays, „If any 


„one has imagined, that this diviſion would be 


te accompliſhed by perfect geometric ſquares, 
cc which would make the ſurface of the kingdom 
«a chequer board, he might have recollected, that 
the mountains, nn, and e aa ing __ 


* They alſo ele& the Ada ; for þ it 1 to the French 
legiſlators as reaſonable that they who are to be judged ſhould 
appoint their own judges, as we think it, that they who are to be 

| taxed ſhould appoint their own tax-maſters. They appoint the 
- biſhops too, following the maxims of the primitive church, in 
which the biſhops were always elected by the people. 

| ce ing, 


Jr.. >", I 
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« from eaſt to weſt, or from north to ſouth over 
« France, But fince the execution will fiot be 


jn this way, and that the curvatures which local 


« and other circumſtances . occaſion, will be ob- 


« ing, would not allow us to draw lines directly Mr. Chrit. 


tie, 


3 


« ſerved,” &c. &c. He had before ſaid, in reply: - 


to thoſe who objected, that the ancient diviſions. 
into provinces would be quite confounded by this 


new arrangement, that local conveniency, and the 


old limits of the provinces, would be every where 
reſpected as much as poſſible. 


M. Mirabeau offered another plan of dividive 
the kingdomw#in which he criticiſed that of the 
committee, and anticipated ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
objections that have been propoſed by Mr. Burke. 
« [ wiſh,” ſaid he, © a real and de facts diviſion, 
« adapted to localities and circumſtances, and not 
«© 4 mathematical diviſion, almolt ideal, and whoſe 
« execution appears to me impracticable.” He 
wiſhed neither to have communes nor cantons, in 
order to bring the repreſentatives nearer the re- 
preſented, &c. 

The aſſembly alſo publiſhed the opinion 105 M. 


de Bengy de Puyvale, Nov. 5, in which the plan 


of the committee was farther criticiſed, and in 
which we may again ſee Mr. Burke -anticipated. 


You form, ſaid M. de Puyvale, equal divifions, 


which give unequal reſults ; you-eſtabliſh uniform 
bodies, which preſent no uniformity in their func- 


tions or utility, Like M. Mirabeau, he alſo argued 


on the neceſſity of having as few mediums as poſſi- 
P p 3 1 ble 


6382) 


Mr. Chriſ” ble between the electors and their repreſenta- 
— Hives ; e 


Nor was the CEP? "FR yet 8 for 

che national aſſembly of France proceed a little 
more gravely than Mr. Burke is pleaſed to repre- 
ſent, at the time when he is contemning their 
labours, and making miſtakes in his account of 
them. They printed farther the opinion of M. 
Piſon du Galland, Nov. 10, who criticiſed both 
the plan of the committee, and that of M. Mira- 
beau, and gave a new one of his own. 
Next came M. Thouret, who in his 2d Dis. 
cours, Nov. 9, reviewed all theſe plans, and de- 
fended that of the committee. In his 3d Diſcours, 
Nov. 11, he renewed the ſame labour, and an- 
3 a variety of objections. 


On January 8th, M. Bureaux de Puſy read a 
report of the committee of conſtitution reſpecting 


the new diviſion of the kingdom, intended to 
apologize for the Horvngſ of their progreſs, in exe. 
cuting this great deſign, and to explain more fully 
the principles on which they had - proceeded in 
carrying it into effect. The committee own that 
they had ſometimes departed from the Jeter, but 
never from the ſpirit of the aſſembly's deciſions, 
We have thought,” ſaid they, ** that the happi- 
c neſs of the people being the end of this new 
6 diviſion of the kingdom, it was neceſſary, above 
ce all things, to inſure the ſucceſs of that operation; 
é and for that purpoſe it was effential, not to 
ée break n too ee the moral and political 
Bat 5 ties 
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« ties which exiſt between the different parts of Mr. Chricc 
« the empire. We have thought that it was not e. | 
« ſufficient that the aſſembly had formed a great 
« and ſublime plan; but that it was alſo neceſſary 
« to convince the nation of the utility that muſt 
« reſult from this extraordinary enterpriſe—that 
cee this conviction muſt be the fruit of moderation, 
« patience, reaſon, and time,” &c. &c. They 
add, that they directed all the provinces to ſettle 
amongſt themſelves the boundaries that divided 
them from each other, and then to give in plans 
of ſuch ſubdiviſions as they thought moſt ſuitable 
to their commerce, agriculture, manufactures and 
local fituations; which plans the committee: con- 
ſtantly adhered to, as far as was at all poſſible, in 
conſiſtence with the great principle by which they 
were ultimately to be governed. They went on to 
give a hiſtory of their proceedings, and to ſtate the 
reaſons for fixing the extent of each department 
by name, and for aſſigning to Paris a department 
of its own, unconnected with the country around. 
The aſſembly publiſhed alſo M. Rabaut de Sr. 
Etienne's New Reflections on the new Diviſion 
of the Kingdom, addreſſed to his conſtituents; an ' 
eloquent and animated paper, which explains the 
advantages that would ariſe from this meaſure, 
and affords additional proofs of the caution, care, 
and wiſdom with which it had been executed. 
Even after the decree was paſſed, which ſettled 
every thing relative to this important meaſure, 
room for farther diſcuſſion, on ſeveral particulars 
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Mr. Chriſ. of it, was left open. Local complaints and re- latt 
wy monſtrances were received, and a general anſwer Wl Ne 
to them all given in a report of the committee of gur 
conſtitution, Feb. 15, by M. Dupont. of 
Had Mr. Burke taken the trouble to read this has 
decree, or the ample inſtructiaus annexed to it, he blir 
could never have committed ſuch miſtakes as he nar 
has done on the '{ubje&t. The whole ſyſtem is con 
there clearly delineated. The 21ſt art. of {c&, enc 
1. declares expreſsly, There ſhall be but on- ran; 
degree of election between the primary afſem- Ver 
ce blies (of all the active citizens) and the national ſtea 
e aſſembly ;” and in the Inſtructions, ſect. 3, it is pri 
obſerved, Thus the ſubdiviſion into departments h 
* and diſtricts is of no utility or application to Fra 
the mode of election to the legiſlatiue body, The alcr 
c ſpirit which dictated this diſpoſition (in the 21ſt WM bo: 
article juſt noticed) has acted with a view to ente 
e preſerve more completely the purity and reality to 1 
of the repreſentation, by rendering the influence XV 
* of the repreſented or their repreſentatives more gur 
et direct and immediate,” | | aff 
Ihe general ſyſtem of the new government of tha 
France I ſhall now endeavour to exhibit, Ol 
The inhabitants of France are divided into the 
1. the KING,—2. the PEOPLE, being natives or ] 
foreigners. Kno 
THE. KING. mal 

IT. is the peculiar glory of the French reyolu- to 
tion; that; being a revolt againſt principles, not fare 
n perſens, it brought no hardſhip on the and 


latter, 
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latter, except where they oppaſed the farmer. Mr. .Chriſe 
Never was the fate of the monarch more mild, ———_ 


during ſuch a conyulſion of the ſtate, than that 
of Louis XVI. Mr. Burke, who on this ſubject 
has the faculty of viewing every thing awry, is 
blind to this. He does not ſee what is extraordi- 
nary and great in the caſe, but he ſees what 1s 
common and trifling—the temporary inconveni- 
ences which the king ſuffered, at a time when all 
ranks of men were ſuffering, and which indeed 
were principally qccaſioned by his own want of 
ſteadineſs, and occaſional deviations from thoſe 
principles which in general governed his conduct. 

Nothing is more certain than that the king of 
France never had any ſuch feelings as Mr. Burke 
aſcribes to him, I am ſure if he were to read the 
book, and names were omitted, it would never 
enter into his head that he was the perſon alluded 
to in it. Mr. Burke knows the character of Louis 
XVI. as well as I do; but it did not ſuit his ar- 
gument to fpeak of the real man : ſo be has made 
a ftage-perſon of him, and aſcrib@#d to him ſenſations 
that he never felt, and which if he had felt, he 
would not have been placed in a ſituation where 
they would have been called forth. 

It is fit, however, to inform thoſe who may not 
know it, that the king, who 1s a benevolent good 
man, has been from the beginning a fincere friend 
to the revolution. He was well convinced, be- 
fore it happened, that his people were oppreſſed 
and unhappy. It was not he, but a ſet of worth- 

leſs 
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Mr.Chric- leſs great men who profited from that oppreſſion, « wi 
2, When the Livre Rouge was publiſhed, the amount «4 ] 
of private expences diſburſed for the king's per. 7 

ſonal uſe, was found to be very trifling. The met} 

king indeed was made the dupe, in many inſtances, and 

. of that ariſtocratic cabal of profligate great men, enen 

who had got the power and revenues of the king. king 

dom into their hands, and who employed them the C 
2 in a manner equally humiliating to the monarch, rem? 
and oppreſſive to the people. This is the true ancie 

ſtate of the caſe very different from Mr. Burke's The 

account of it. In the ſubſequent charges reſpec. deftr 

ing the regal power, Mr. Burke upbraids the ratec 

people of France with a defire to inſult a mild and his £ 
gentle monarch, The very reverſe is true. No blanc 
man wiſhed to infult Louis XVI. : there is not a | FE 


prince in Europe more beloved by his ſubjects: deba 
but the legiſlators of France wiſhed to diminiſh Mar 


the power of all kings, fo as to render it conſiſtent now 
with the happineſs of their people. With perſons WI towa 
they had no concern; all _—_ ER Peg to C 
to principle. | noble 
It muſt be owned,” ſaid Mbunier, ce that our mig 

ce want of a conſtitution in France has not been und 
e hitherto favourable to the crown. Very often im t 
e audacious miniſters have abuſed irs authority to t 
e how many times have plans, formed to promote cont 
«© the happineſs of the people, experienced ob- litur 
te ftacles which have compromiſed the majeſty of the 
« the throne ! Has it not been forced to ſtruggle exc] 
" ncelavtly, and almoſt always to a diſadvantage, tbei 


« with. 


N 


« with the pretenſions of (ariſtocratic) bodies, and 
« à hoſt of privileges?“ 

There are ſome (ſaid M. Alexander de 125 
meth, Nov. 11) who would perſuade France, 
and all Europe, that the friends of liberty are the 
enemies of royalty; but the real friends of the 
king are thoſe who have deſtroyed the parliaments, 
the clergy as an order, and have annihilated the 
remains of feudality - theſe hideous monuments of 
ancient uſurpations on the right of the crown. 
The true friends of the king are thoſe who have 
deſtroyed all the intermediate tyrannies which ſepa- 
rated him from the nation, and have eſtabliſhed 
his grandeur on the ſole and ſacred baſis of an al- 
lance between the throne and the people.“ 

This was well illuſtrated by M. Thouret, in the 
debate on the refidence of the public officers, 
March 28, 1791. By whom, ſaid he, do we find 
now revived theſe maxims of ancient ſuperſtition 
towards royalty which were never of any uſe but 
to degrade the true majeſty of kings? By theſe 
nobles who ſupported defpotiſm, merely that they 
might be deſpots themſelves, in the provinces 
under the name of commanders and governors, and 
in their domains under the various titles attached 
to the feudal tyranny—by that clergy who, in the 
conſecration of our kings, in the very words of the 
liturgy, arrogated to themſelves the right of giving 
the crown ( per banc traditionem noſtram ) ; and in 
exchange obliged the king to ſwear to maintain 
their uſurped * theſe members of the 
| parlia- 


* 3 
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wr. Chic. parliaments, who never granted the king abſolute 


tie. 


authority, but on condition of his letting them have 
a ſhare of it; who repeated continually that apo- 
thegm, If the king will, and if the law will;“ 
becauſe, conſidering themſelves as the lau, they 


thus contrived to put themſelves on a n with | 


the ſovereign. 


I! he decree of Oktober 15 789. contains theſe 
declarations: 


The French government is a monarchy. There 
is not in France any authority ſuperior to the 
law. The king reigns by the law, and it is only 
in conſequence of the laws that he can demand 


obedience. 


Amongſt the ee points of the mo- 
narchy are theſe :—that the perſon of the king is 
ſacred and inviolable—that the throne is indivi- 
fible—that the crown is hereditary in the reigning 
race, from male to male according to primogeni- 
tureſhip, and to the perpetual and abſolute exclu- 
fion of females and their deſcendants. 
Nov. 9, 1789. The title of the king was 


changed from king of France, to king of the ood, 


and nothing is to be added to it. 1-54 

June , 1790. His annual revenue for defray- 
ing his perſonal expences, and thoſe of the queen, 
the education of the royal children, eſtabliſhments 
of his aunts, that of his fiſter, buildings, royal 
wardrobe, guards, &c. is fixed at twenty-five 
millions annually, beſides the revenues of domains, 
parks and foreſts, of the royal palaces and country 


ſeats, 
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will be five millions more—1a all, thirty millions 
of livres, or about 1,250,000l. The queen' 8 join- 
ture four millions, 160,000]. annually. 

Aug. 27, 1790. The aſſembly having deſired 
the king to mention what palaces, country-ſeats, 
&c. he wiſhed to retain for his reſidence or plea- 
ſure, his majeſty, in a letter read that day in the 
aſſembly, expreſſed his nal determination on this 


ſubject, and named the Louvre and Thuilleries at 


Paris, and the palaces and ſeats of Verſailles, Fon- 
tainbleau, Compiegne, St. Cloud, St. Germain, Ram- 
bouillet, and the Chateau de Pav, in the country. 

The ſupreme executive power reſides ſolely in 
his hands. He 1s the ſupreme head of . army 
and navy. 

None of the acts of the legiſlative wh can 
become laws, without the ſanction of the monarch, 
which is thus given: © The king conſents, and will 
make it be executed.” Nov. 9, 1789. 

He may refuſe his ſanction. This is termed 
the ſuſpenſive Veto, and thus expreſſed, <* The 


king will examine it. Nov. 9. 


This ſuſpenſive Veto does not extend to articles 
of the conſtitution. Theſe the king neceſſarily ac- 
cepts, becauſe he does not make the conſtitution, but 
agrees to it as formed by the nation. If he were 
above the conſtitution, he would be an arbitrary 
monarch, inſtead of a conſtitutional king. 

The king's refuſal is efficient until the ſecond 


legiſlature after that in which the law was pro- 


poſed. 


ſeats, which, taken at a moderate computation, Mr. Chrif- 


Ws - 


1 


ta) 


Mr. Chrif- NPY Then, if the aſſembly n It muſt he: 


tie. 


come a law. 

The king cannot make laws, even on temporary 
occaſions, but ſolely iſſue forth proclamations con- 
formable to laws already made. | 

Juſtice ſhall be adminiſtered in his name; but 
judicial power cannot be exerciſed in any caſe, 
either by him or the legiſlative aſſembly, but 
ſolely by the tribunals and Judges eſtabliſhed by 


the laws, 


He is to chooſe wy own minifers, ambaſſadors, 
and ſervants. _ 

By. a decree of 1. 8, 1790, the ſalary of 
miniſters is proviſionally fixed thus: 
The chancellor or keeper of the ſeals 100,000 
Controller-general of finances = _ 100,000 


Secretary of ſtate of the king's houſehold 100,000 


of war = - 100,000 
of marine 100, ooo 
of foreign affairs 180,000 


Other miniſters, and ſuch as the king ſhall 

think fit to call, to profit from their 

talents - 914 1 is doe 
By a decree of March 10, 1791, the office of 
miniſter of finances is aboliſhed. The national 
aſſembly decree taxes; and the aſſemblies of 
departments, diſtricts, and municipalities, levy 
them on the people. The miniſters of war, ma- 
rine, &c. demand what is neceſſary, each in his 
department, and are reſponſible for the application 
of it. The public n is put under the ma- 
nagement 
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nagement of fix commiſſioners named by the king, Mr. Chriſ. 


each of whom is particularly charged with one 
of the following parts: 
1. The daily receipts of money. 
2. The expences of public worſhip, of 55 clad 
liſt, of foreign affairs, of * and roads, and 
miſcellaneous articles. 
3. The payment of the e, on the public 
debt, and penſions. 
4. The expences of war. | | 
5. The expences of the marine and the colonies. 
6. The treaſurerſhip, or accompt of the whole. 
May 22. The charge of watching over the ex- 


ternal ſafety of the kingdom, and of its poſſeſſions, 


belongs to the king. When urgent danger occurs, 


he is to take the neceſſary ſteps, and immediately 


to give notice of it to the legiſlative body; and if 
they are in vacation, they ſhall inſtantly aſſemble. 

He 1s to form and fign all treaties of peace, 
alliance. and commerce with foreign powers ; but 
they are not . till ratified by the legiſlative 
body. 7 
He declares war and peace, and makes all the 
preparations for them, after the legiſlative body 
have decided on the propriety of either. The 
declaration of war is in theſe terms : By the king 
of the French, in the name of the nation.” 


Aug. 16, Juſtice is adminiſtered in thename 


of the king. Neither the judges nor their ſubſti- 
tutes can act, till they have received from his ma- 


6 jeſty 


tie, 


tie. 


c that the ſaid Mr. 
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Mr. Chit: jeſty bm Ran. thus coticeived : <« Lobis, &, 


cc 


cc of BF 


Whereas the electors of the diſtrict 
— have cauſed to be preſented to 


te us, the proces verbal of the election which they 


« have made, in conformity with the conſtitutional 
« laws, of the perſon of Mr. 
60 ſix years the office of judge of the diſtrict of 


46: We have declared, and do declare, 
1s judge of the diftri& | 
; that reſpect ſhall be paid to him 


& of 
cc in that capacity; and that the public force ſhall 


«© be employed, in caſe of need, for the execution 


ce of the judgments to which he ſhall give his 
ic concurrence, after having taken the oath re- 
te quired; and being duly inſtalled in his office,” 
The king alſo names all the miniſterial officers 


of the law for life. 224 
By a decree of March 28, 17925 three articles 
were paſſed of a decree reſpecting the reſidence of 


thoſe entruſted with public . by which it is 


provided, that, 
I. The public officers (ſo I am v4" ary to render 


fonSiomaires publics, but the French term is more 
dignified than ours) ſhall be obliged to reſide, 


during the continuance of their functions, in the 
places where they exerciſe them, if they are not 
diſpenſed from that for approved reaſons. 

II. The reaſons cannot be approved, and di 


penſations granted to them, but by thoſe bodies 
of which they are members, or by their ſuperiors, | 


1 


: 


=, to fulfil ſor 1 


U 


if they are not connected with public bodies, or * * 
by the adminiſtrative directories, in the Takes ſpe- it 


cified by the law. 

III. The king, the higheſt public offives; thall 
not remove to a greater diſtance than 20 leagues 
from the national aſſembly when ſitting; bur 
when its members are ſeparated, his majeſty. may 
reſide in any other part of the country. If the 
king goes out of the kingdom, and, after an invi- 
tation from the legiſlative body, will not return 


to France, he ſhall be n to have abdicated 


royalty. 

The dectee of the aſſembly reſpecting the re- 
gency is juſt arrived as this ſheet was printing and 
is in ſubſtance as follows: 

I. At the commencement of each reign, the 
legiſlative body, if not aſſembled, ſhall be obliged 
to aſſemble without delay. 

II. If the king is a minor, there ſhall be a 2 
for the kingdom. 

III. The regency of the kingdom ſhall belong 


in full right, during all the minority of the king, 


to his neareſt male- relation who is of age, and in 
caſe of equality of relationſhip, to the eldeſt. 

IV. No relation of the king, having the above 
qualities, can, however, be regent, if he be not a 
Frenchman, and a native of the kingdom, and 
have not taken the civic oath, or if he be the pre- 
ſumptive heir to another crown. - 

As ſoon as the regency ſhall have een to 
us regent, his firſt function ſhall be to publiſh a 


Qq : -., p 


— 
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Mr. Chrif- proclamation, containing his declaration of the 
Ss «- HA conſtitutional oath, and a promiſe to renew it be- 
fore the legiſlative body, as ſoon as it ſhall be 


aſſembled. 

V. Women ſhall be excluded from the regency, 

VI. If, through any particular reaſon, the re- 
gent is prevented from immediately beginning 
the exerciſe of his function; or if, as is ſuppoſed 
in the 4th article, the regency ſhould become elec. 
tive; the miniſters ſhall be obliged to perform 
proviſionally, and on condition of reſponſibility, 
thoſe acts of the executive power which ſhall be 
neceſſary for the government of the kingdom. 

VII. For this purpoſe, the miniſters ſhall aſ- 
ſemble in council, to deliberate on all acts that 


exceed their ordinary power, &c. 


VIII. The regent ſhall ſwear to the nation, in 
preſence of the legiſlative body, to employ all 
the power delegated to the king by the conſti- 
tutional law of the ftate, and of which the exerciſe 


is entruſted to him during the minority of the 
king, both to maintain the conſtitution decreed 


by the national conſtituent afſembly of the years 


1789, 1796, and 1791, and accepted by the king, 


Louis XVI. to promote the execution of the laws. 
IX. The regent ſhall exerciſe all the functions 
of royalty, conforming himſelf to the rules eſta - 
bliſhed by the conftitutzon, and ſhall not be per- 
ſonally reſponſible for his acts in that capacity. 
N. The laws, proclamations, and other acts of 


| me of a * the regency, 


3 ſhall 


L- i... — 
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ſhall be thus expreſſed: N (the regent's name) Mr. Chir 
regent of the kingdom, in the name of N— (the ) 
king's name), by the grace of God, and the conſti- 
tutional law of the ſtate, king of the French, &c.” 

XI. When, by reaſon of the minority of the 
relation who has a claim to the regency, it ſhall 
have been ſettled by election, or ſhall devolve to 
a more diſtant one, the latter ſhall exerciſe its 
function only till the majority of the king. 

XII. The king at the age of 14 years com- 
plete, may be preſent i in the count, but only for 
his inſtruction. 

XIII. The king ſhall be major at he age of 18 

years: from that day the regent ſhall ceaſe from 
all right, and the laws, proclamations, and acts of 
government, ſhall no more be annonnced in the 
name of the regent. 
XIV. As foon as the king becomies major, he 
ſhall announce, by a proclamation publiſhed over 
all the kingdom, that he has attained majority, 
and has entered upon the functions of royalty. 
That proclamation ſhall contain his (conflitutional) 
oath, with a promiſe to renew it before the legiſla- 
tive er as foon as it ſhall be aſſembled, 


07 the Guardianſhip of the King er a Minor. 

I. The guardianſhip of the perſon of the king, 
while a minor, ſhall be entruſted to his mother. 

II. All other women are excluded” way this 


guardianſhip. | 
III. If the king's mother is ny again at 


* "Re . 
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Mr. * the time when her minor ſon arrives at the throne, 
yr if ſhe re-marries during his minority, the guar. 
dianſhip of the King ſhall be transferred as after- 
. wards. 

IV. If the minor king has no IP IRS who 
poſſeſs the qualities requiſite to be his guardians, 
it ſhall be transferred to another elected by the 
legiſlative body; and proviſionally, the miniſter of 
Juſtice ſhall be charged to provide for the pre- 
ſervation of the perſon of the king, and remain 

reſponſible. | | 
V. The national aſſembly reſerve to themſelves 
to regulate by a particular law what relates to the 
education of a minor king, or preſumptive |} heir to 

che throne. _ 

The Quzex, by the new conſtitution, is not 
known as a public character. No particular pri- 
vileges are annexed to her condition in the ſtate. 
Maria Antonietta of France is thus limited to that 
ſphere of domeſtic life, which Charlotte of England, 
to her immortal honour, has voluntarily choſen, 
The ancient Salic law, which excludes females 
from ſucceeding to the throne, was conſidered by 
the aſſembly as a fundamental and wiſe regulation 
of the monarchy, which merited to be ſolemnly 
renewed, and permanently eſtabliſhed. Thus this 
polite people, the moſt attached and attentive to 
the ſex of any in Europe, have manifeſted ſuperior 
wiſdom, in ſhewing that they knew. where to draw 
the line, and ſo to honour the ſex as not to injure 


their real happineſs, or r the welfare of 
| ſociety. 


i 
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ſociety. They have Ry judged; in not raiſing Mr. Chriſ- 
them out of their natural ſphere ; in not involving _ F 
them in the cares and anxieties of ſtate affairs, to | 
which neither their frame nor their minds are 
adapted; in not charging them with the weight 
of a ſceptre, which they ſcarcely ever ſway but in 
appearance—with true reſpe& for the gentleneſs 
of their nature, and the delicacy of their ſex, they 
have ſaved them from the horrid obligation of 
proclaiming war, and calling forth men to battle 
and bloodſhed ; with all the other unnatural and 
ſhocking circumſtances that attend a reverſal of 
the laws of nature, by appointing women to rule 
over men. | | 
The queſtion reſpecting the extent of the king's 
interference in the meaſures of the legiſlative body 
in France, has, in common with ſeveral others, 
been much perplexed by compariſons with the 
regulations of England. It ought to be recol- 
lected, that the ſituation and circumſtances of the 
two countries are ſo very different, in a variety of 
reſpects, that regulations the moſt uſeful or neceſ- 
fary in the one, may neither be neceſſary nor uſeful, 
may perhaps be pernicious in the other. Laws 
ought to be judged of from their own nature, and 
from their application to the neceſſities, not of 
foreign countries, but of that in which they were | 
framed, Waving, therefore, all conſideration of 
the caſe of England, as foreign to the preſent dif- 
cuſſion, and leading only to indelicate and invi- 
Qq3z | dious 
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Mr. Chrif- dious compariſons, I ſhall confine the few remarks 
ſl 1 I have to make on this ſubject purely to France. 
Let us, therefore, conſider the ſuſpenſive veto, 

and ſee whether it be that abſurd, ineffectual, and 
dangerous thing which Mr. Burke wiſhes to re- 

preſent it. The legiſlative power is delegated by 

the nation to the national aſſembly and to the 

king conjointly. While the two agree, all is well; 

but if they ſhould differ, a great difficulty ariſes, 

and the puzzling queſtion is put, who ſhall de- 

cide? If the king decides againſt the legiſlative 

body, then is the will of one man ſet up againſt 

that of 25 millions of men; then is the nation not 


* 


the fountain of power, and the moſt fundamental 5 
principle of the French conſtitution is contra- 
dicted. If, again, the aſſembly decides againſt Fry 
the king, then all the objections of M. de Calonne ext 
are, in the firſt inſtance, valid. In ſuch an ex- def 
tremity there is but one way to proceed rationally, | 8 
Let neither the king nor the aſſembly decide, but 45 
let the king /#/pend the propoſed law, and appeal twe 
to the collected wiſdom of the nation. Let time FR 
be given to elucidate the ſubject, to diſcuſs it, to BYE 
bring forth evidence. At the next legiſlature let ho 
it be propoſed again, when ſome of the parties will FEE 
probably yield, or a compromiſe will be made. tak: 
If the difference continues, let the meaſure be has 
once more ſuſpended, till the third legiſlature. 1 
Then, full time having been allowed for all pre- all t 
judices to ſubſide, and the ſubject having been it w: 


Com- 
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completely canvaſſed, the new deputies will come up Mr. Chriſ- 
with inſtructions from their conſtituents how to 5 
decide, and their deciſion will and ought to be 

final. Such is the ſuſpenſive veto, which ſeems ſo 

ill underſtood among us. It 1s nothing elſe than 

an appeal to the collected wiſdom of the nation; 

and the third legiſlature, when they decide againſt 

che veto of the king, if ever ſuch a caſe occur, act 

at that time, not in the quality of a common le- 

giſlative body, but in that of a national convention, 

who are empowered to make laws for the king 

himſelf, becauſe from them, that is, from the nation, 

the king derives all his power, and by _ laws 

is to govern all his conduct. 

After the conſtitution of France is ſettled, as it 
will be a regular and completely organiſed ſyſtem, 
extending to all branches of the government, and 
defining with the greateſt exactneſs the extent and 
limitations of all the various powers in the ſtate, I 
do think it highly probable, that a difference be- 
tween the king and the legiſlative body is a cir- 
cumſtance that will ever occur. I really cannot ſee 
what they can have to differ about; but if they 
ſhould differ, the king will interpoſe his ſuſpenſive 
veto, which will prevent the propoſed meaſure from 
taking place, for three or four years at leaſt; and 
ſurely that is a ſufficient period for deliberation. 
Thus is the ſuſpenſive veto in France equal to 
all that the neceſſity of the caſe requires. Indeed 
it was all that could be granted. Had the aſſembly 
given the king more in appearance, they would 


Qq 4 have 


- 
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Mr.Chrif- have given him leſs in reality. By the ſuſpenſive 


tie. 


0 , veto, he can prevent the operation of a bad law, 


in as far as it is in the power of human government 
to prevent it, and that too without the odium which 


always attends an abſolute negative. Let us be 


honeſt, and acknowledge, that, had they given the 
king an abſolute veto, he could not have uſed it 
in the preſent ſtate of ſociety. We need not fight 


about words, this is the fact; the only mode in 


which the king could have made his veto effectual, 


would have been by an indirect and undue in- 
fluence upon the legiſlative body; an influence 


hoſtile to the conſtitution, and in every reſpect im. 
proper and dangerous. | 

I propoſe, then, to the moſt ferious conſideration 
of every reflecting reader of this book—A feer all 
the declamation of Mr. Burke, and after all the 
noiſe that has been made on the ſubject, what has 


the king of France loft * what has be ſuffered by the 


revolution? Has he loſt the reſpe& of his people? 
Na—he is more reſpected, becauſe in reality more 
reſpectable than he was before. If there was a 
temporary want of reſpect ſhewn to him at any 
time, 1t aroſe from the confuſion of the times, and 


the weakneſs and inconſiſtency of his conduct at 


ſome of theſe critical moments. But he may be— 


it is within his own power to be—as highly reſpected 
as any prince in Europe. Has he loſt the affections 
of his people? No even his inconſiſtencies have 


not deprived him of this; for all are convinced 


that his intentions are good, and his heart fincere, 
Louis 


{ God ) 
Louis XVI. is the friend of the people, and the Mr. Chri- 
people love him. Has he loſt the dignity of his ee 
condition? No- in the eye of reaſon, he has gained 
new dignity, in as much as the condition of the 
ſovereign of a free people, is more glorious than 
that of the tyrant of a herd of ſlaves. Has he loſt 
thoſe revenues which are neceſſary to ſupport his 
rank ? No—for the aſſembly have made an ample 
proviſion for him, ſuch a proviſion as renders the 
king of England comparatively a poor man. Has 
he loſt his powers? No—he has loſt no power, 
but ſuch as was inconſiſtent with the happineſs of 
his people —ſuch as was improper and diſhonour- 
able for him to hold - He has loſt the power of 
doing evil, and is happily rid of it H e has loſt 
the power of making his people unhappy by his 
irvoluntary miſtakes, and may rejoice at the loſs— 
He has loſt nominal powers, which he never could 
uſe, and which only ſerved corrupt miniſters as in- 
ſtruments of oppreſſing the people. But he has 
loſt nothing of his juſt and lawful power. He 1s 
{till the chief of the ſtate, the ſupreme head of the 
empire—the head of the executive, and, conjointly 
with the legiſlative body, the delegate of the legiſ- 
ative power. All laws are made with his con- 
currence ; and when the legiſlative aſſembly would 
make a law which he does not approve, he can ſuſ- 
pend the force of 1t for ſeveral years, until there 
has been time to make an appeal to the people, 
to collect the wiſdom of the whole nation, in whom 


the ſovereignty truly reſides, and whoſe will is ulti- 
h mately 
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Mr. Chriſ= mately the ſupreme guide, as their power muſt ulti. 


— mately be the ſupreme governor, in all the nations 
and ſocieties of the earth. on 
Such is the condition of the KING of France. 2 
THE PEOPLE, 2 

Being natives, or naturaliſed, are divided into 3 
I. ACTIVE CITIZENS, or ſuch as 4 

1. Are born Frenchmen, or have been natu- any 
raliſed. pay 
2. Have been inſcribed at the age of 21 years are 

in the liſt of citizens of the canton, formed annually the 
by the primary afſemblies ; and have at that time pro] 
taken the civic oath of fidelity ro the conſtitution, chil 
the laws, and the king. | obli 
3. Have completed 25 years of age, and then Wh 
been inſcribed in the liſt of aue citizens kept by to t 
each municipality, and have taken the patriotic | 
oath before the preſident of the adminiſtration of C 


the diſtri, binding themſelves ** to maintain with 
& all their power the conſtitution of the kingdom, 
to be faithful to the nation, the law, and the king, 
t and to fulfil with zeal and courage the civil and 
25 — functions that ſhall be entruſted to 
«© them.” 

4. Have reſided in the canton at leaſt: a year, 

5. Who pay in direct contributions the local 
value of three days labour in any part of the king- 
dom. MN. B. This payment cannot n 60 ſous, 
or 25, 6d. | - 


II. PAS- 
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II. PASSIVE CITIZENS, or ſuch as 

1. Are paupers, beggars, vagabonds, or ſubſiſt 
on charity. = 

2. Domeſtics, or ſervants who receive wages, 
and are ſuppoſed to be under the controul of their 
maſters. 

3. Bankrupts and inſolvent debtors of every kind. 

4. Children of bankrupts, who have received 
any part of the fortune of their parents, without 
paying their proportion of their debts, unleſs they 
are married, and have received their dowry before 
the inſolvency of their parents was known. The 
proportion of his father's debts payable by every 
child, is that part which he would have been 
obliged to pay, if he had inherited of his father. 
When he ſhall have paid this, he may be reſtored 
to the claſs of active citizens. (Dec. 22. 1789.) 


| III. FOREIGNERS, 

Or thoſe born out of the kingdom, of foreign 
parents, who are eſtabliſhed in France, are na- 
turaliſed, and . reputed Frenchmen, on taking the 
civic oath to qualify themſelves for exerciſing the 
rights of active citizens, after five years continued 
reſidence in the kingdom, if they have beſides either 
acquired immoveable property, or married a French 
woman, or formed an eſtabliſnment of commerce, 
or received in any town letters of freedom (Bour- 
geoiſie), eſpecially in the departments on the fron- 
tiers, maritime towns, &c. (Dec. 22. 178g.) 

We now come to the general organization of the 
government, | 


The 


Mr . Chriſe 
tie. 


—— 


Mr. Chriſ- 
rie, 
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The ACTIVE CITIZENS of each canton, and 


conſiderable town, aſſembled together, form 


The PRIMARY ASSEMBLIES, 1. 1. 

Of which there muſt be at leaſt one in each 
canton, I. IT, as near as poſſible to 600 in number, 
and never leſs than 4.50, 1. 13. 

When there are not goo active citizens in a 
canton, they form but one primary aſſembly, 1. 12. 
— 900, and upwards, form 2, each of 450 citizens 
at leaſt, 1. 12.— 1050, and upwards, form 2 af. 
ſemblies, one of 600, and one of 450 or more, 1. 
13.—1 400, and upwards, form 2, one of 600 or 
more, and one of 800, 1. 13.—1 500, and upwards, 
form 3, 1 of 600, and 2 of 450 or more, 1, 13, 


I TOWNS 
of 4000 inhabitants, there is 1 primary aſſembly, 


I. 14. 
Sow 8000. - 8 

= 12000 =- = = 3, &c. th. 
FUNCTIONS. 


1. On aſſembling, after taking an oath to 
ſupport the conſtitution, to be faithful to the nation, 
the law, and the king, and to chooſe thoſe moſt 
worthy of public confidence to fulfil the duties of 
their ſtations,” they elect their preſident and ſecre- 
tary by individual choice, and abſolute plurality of 
voices . Before this the oldeſt member acts as 

| preſident, 


#* The terms deſcribing the mode of election may want ſome 
explanation: | 


Serutin 


Lit 
perſon 

Lip 
to be 
the me 

456 
vote in 
Kela 


4 Gan } 


preſident, and the three next oldeſt as ſcrutineers, 
1. 15. They write for ſuch as cannot do it them- 
ſelves. : 

2. They ele& three ſcrutineers for all their ſub- 
ſequent deliberations, by a * ſcrutiny of a liſt 
of three names, 1. 16. 

3. They chooſe the members of the electoral 
aſſemblies of the departments, out of all the eligible 
citizens in the canton, 1. 18 ; one elector for every 
100 to 150 active citizens preſent or abſent *, and 
2 for 150 and upwards, 1. 17, by a ſingle Gong 
of a liſt double the number to be elected, 1, 20. 

4. They elect the judges, or juſtices of peace of 


the canton, or of towns exceeding 2000 inhabitants, 


Scrutin individuel, which I have tranſlated by * individual choice, 
denotes an election, where, though ſeveral perſons are to be 
choſen, they are elected not all at once, but one by, one. 

Lifte fimple, or a fingle liſt, denotes an election, where ſeveral 
perſons to be elected are choſen at once, by a liſt of their names. 

Liſte double, or a double lift, is where twice the number of names 
to be elected are put down, and then that half choſen who had 
the moſt voices on the whole, 

Alſoluue Plurality of voices, is where the majority of an aſſembly 
vote in favour of a perſon. 


Relative plurality, is where ſeveral perſons are to be appointed 


at once, either by a fingle or double liſt ; in which caſe, a man 
may have a relative plurality of voices, that is to ſay, more for 
him than for his competitor, and hence be elected, although he 
has not an abſolute e plurality of the voices of the whole aſſembly, 

The regulation which appoints one member of the electoral 
aſſembly for every hundred active citizens, extends to ſuch citi- 
zens as are abſent ; for if they will not attend their duty, the 
Tight of voting for them falls to thoſe who are preſent. 


by 


Mr. Chriſ- 
tie. 
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Mr. Chi by individual ſcrutiny, and abſolute plurality of 
_- , voices, out of che citizens eligible to the depare. | 


ments and diſtricts in each, and his afifants out of 
the active citizens of the canton or municipality. 
(Aug. 16. tit. 3.) 

N. B. Thoſe citizens who have once exerciſed 
their rights in a primary aſſembly, cannot repeat it, 
nor take any part in another. (Inſt. ſ. 2.) 

Every active citizen muſt preſent himſelf in per- 
= No proxy is allowed in any aſſembly what- 

_ (Inf. f. 2. and Dec. art. 9. ſ. 1.) 


The ELECTORAL ASSEMBLIES of the depart- 
ments are compoſed of, 


1. Active citizens. 
2. Who pay in direct contribution the local va- 
hue of 10 days labour annually, 1. 19 *. 


FUNCTIONS. 
. Afembled in the chief places of the diſtricts 
_ turns, they ele& their preſident, ſecretary, and 
three ſcrutineers, as theſe are ordered to be choſen 


in the primary aſſemblies, 1. 25 and 24 . 
| | 2, They | 


* If an electoral aſſembly be too numerous, it cannot divide 
into two independent aſſemblies; but, to quicken its operations, 
it may divide into ſections or bureaus, of at leaſt 100 each, who 
muſt incorporate all their votes and proceedings, ſo as to * 
unity of will. May 28, 1790. 

+ N. B. They take the civic oath, and before . 
the ſcrutinies, the preſident of each aſſembly or bureau pro- 


nounces this formula: © You promiſe and ſwear to name only 
| 66 thoſe 
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2. They elect the members of the national aſ- Mr. Chriſ- 
ſembly by individual choice, and abſolute plurality e 


of voices. When the firſt ſcrutiny does not deter- 
mine the election by an abſolute plurality, a ſecond 
{hall be made, and, if need be, a third, which ſhall 
be confined to the two perſons whom the ſcrutineers 
announce to have obtained the greateſt number of 
votes in the aſſembly. If this does not decide it, 
the oldeſt of the candidates ſhall be preferred, 1. 25. 
The number of the members of the national aſſem- 
bly to be equal to that of the departments multi- 
plied by nine, 1. 26. (Hence 83 departments 
ſhould give 747 ; but Paris having but one de- 
puty for its territory, in place of three, makes it 
745); of which one third are choſen to repreſent 
the territory, another third to repreſent the popu- 
lation, and the remaining third to repreſent the ſum 
of dire& contribution, 1. 27. 

Each department chooſes three, and Paris one 
deputy to repreſent its territory, in all 247, 1. 28. 

The amount of the population of the kingdom 


* thoſe whom you ſhall have choſen in your heart and con- 
* ſcience as moſt worthy of public confidence, without having 
* been determined by gifts, promiſes, ſolicitations, or threats.” 
This formula, legibly written, ſhall be expoſed at the fide of 
the vaſe in which the votes are collected; and each citizen, on 
putting in his paper, lifts up his Eni, and ſays, 1 ſwear it.” 
May 28. 1790. 

They meet without arms or ſtaves. May 28. 

No member of the national aſſembly can act as a be; of 
the electoral aſſemblies. May 14. 


divided 
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*  Mr.Chri- divided into 249 parts (the number of departments 


| A , multiplied by 3) gives a number for which a de- 
| puty is to be elected; and each department ele& 

as many deputies as it contains of theſe numbers, 
to repreſent its population—in all 249, 1. 29. 

The amount of direct contribution being ſimilarly 
divided, ſhews how many deputies each department 
ſhall ele&, to repreſent its property—249—in all 
145+» 

3. They elect the ſupplying deputies, by ſcrutiny | 
of a double liſt, and relative plurality of votes. The 
number of ſupplying deputies. to be equal to one 


third of the members elected, whoſe place they are ; 

to take in caſe of death or diſmiſſion, 1. 33. diſt 

4. They elect the 36 members of the aſſembly of \ 

of the department, 2. 2. out of the eligible citizens I 

of all the diſtricts of the department, fo as to have in t 

at leaſt two members of each diſtrict, 2. 4. by forn 

three ſcrutinies of a double lift, adopting at each yea! 

ſcrutiny thoſe who have an abſolute plurality of I 

voices, and filling up the remainder from thoſe | of tl 

| who have a relative plurality, 2. 11. conc 

| 5. They elect a procureur-general-{yndic of the proc 
| department, by individual choice and abſolute 

plurality of voices, 2. 14. web bf The 

6. They elect the criminal judges of the depart- 1 

| ment, out of the civil judges of the diſtricts; alſo 1 

| the public acculer, and ſecretary of he- N 2. 

| tribunal. Jan. 20, 1791. local 

7. The 166 members of the high Jury of the | 2. 6. 


high 


e 
I 
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high national court, t two jurymen for each depart- 
ment. 

8. The biſhop of the . out of miniſ- 
ters who have held an inferior office in the church 
for fifteen. years. 

9. That ſection of them which 7 LIE to each 
diſtrict, aſſembled in the chief place of the diſ- 
trict, elects the twelve members of the aſſembly 
of the diſtrict, 2. 3. out of the eligible citizens of 


Mr. Chrif- 
tie. 


„ 


all the cantons of the diſtrict, 2. 5. in the ſame 


manner as the members of the aſſembly of depart- 
ment are directed to be choſen above, 2. 11. 

10. The ſame elect a procureur- ſyndic of the 
diſtrict by individual choice and abſolute plurality 
of voices, 2. 11. 

11. They elect the cures or miniſters of pariſhes 

in the diſtricts, out of clergymen who have per- 
Ns the duties of vicar to a miniſter for five 
years. July 12, 1790. 

12. They elect the civil judges of the tribunals 
of the diſtricts, out bf thoſe men who unite the 
conditions of eligibility for the office of Judge and 
procureur. ſyndic. Aug. 16, 1790. 


The ASSEMBLIES of the DEPART- 
MENTS are compoſed of 


1. Aiive Citizens. 

2. Who pay in direct contribution, at leaſt the 
local value of: ten days labour. Dec. 22, 178g. 
2, 6, | 
3. Are permanent. 90 | 
Rr 4. Half 


Mr. Chriſ- 


tie, 


OO BED, 


{. G16 } 


4. Half their members renewed every two years, 
firſt by lot, and afterwards in their turn by age. 
nee 

They have in each a procureur- general - ſyndic, 
2. 14. who remains four years in office, and may 
be continued four years more, but cannot after. 
wards be re- elected till an interval of four years, 
2. 15. They hear every report, and are preſent 
at every deliberation of the aſſembly, but have no 
vote there. 2. 17. They are preſent alſo at the 
directories, and have a conſulting voice there, and 
are charged with the execution (ſuite) of all af. 
fairs. 2. 18. | 


They are divided into 


I. The council of the department, 2. 20. (the firſt 


may be of fix weeks, the others not more than a 
month, 2. 21), who ſhall hold an annual aſſembly, 


without need of convocation. March 5, 1791. 
Io fix the rules for each part of the adminiſtra- 


tion. 2. 21. 
Jo determine the operations and expence of the 


: department i in general. . 


Io receive an account of the management of 


the directory, ib. at the beginning of each ſeſſion, 


after which the members of the directory ſhall be 


admitted and have a vote. 2. 24. 

II. The directory of the department, 2. 20. com- 
poſed of eight members, elected out of the others 
at the end of their firſt ſeſſion, and renewed in half 
every two years. 2. 23. The preſident of the aſ- 
ſembly of the department may preſide at all their 

meetings; ; 


| - * — 6 


( 


meetings; but they may ele& a vice-preſident of uc 


tie. 


their own. 2. 23. They are always in activity for 
the execution of buſineſs, and give in an account 
once a year of their management, to the council of 
the department, which is to be printed. 2. 22. 


FUNCTIONS. 


1. They ele& their preſident and ſecretary by 
individual choice and abſolute plurality of voices. 
2. 19. N. B. The preſident may be renewed every 
ſeſſion, or the old one re- elected. Jan. 16, 1790. 

2. They ele the eight members of their direc- 
tory, as above. 2. 16. 


3. They elect a ſupplying member to the pro- 


cureur-general-ſyndic, in caſe of his being ſick, &c. 
2, 16. | 


Half the departments of the kingdom, by turns, 


elects the 42 or 41 members of the tribunal de caſ- 
ation, or court of annulment, out of judges 30 
years of age, &c. Nov. 17, 1790. a; 
The falaries of the directors of che department 
are, 
In towns below 20,000 inhabitants, the eight 


members of the directory, 1 600 livres. 
The procureur- general- ſyndics, 3000 
The ſecretaries, - = 1500 


In towns from 20 to 60,000, they have 2000, 
4000, and 2000 livres. 
And in towns above 60,000, 2400, 5000, and 


2500 livres. 
Rr 2 | But 


92 >. . £ — - -— - hb 
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— 
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tie, 
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„ 
But from this allowance is to be deduced 300 
from 900-450 from 1200-600 from 1500-70 


from 1800-900 from 2000 - and 1200 from 
2400 3 to be formed into a fund for droits d'aſſif.. 


ance, to be diſtributed amongſt the members 


actually preſent and on duty at each meeting, 
(Dec. Sep. 2. 1790.) 


The ASSEMBLIES TR DISTRICTS 


are compoſed of 

1. Alive Citizens. | 

2. Who pay in dire& contribution, at leaſt the 
local value of ten days labour. Dec. 22, 1789. 2. 6. 

3. Are permanent. | 

4. Have half their numbers renewed every two 
years, firſt by lot, and afterwards in their turns by 
ag 2432. | | 
They have in each a procureur-ſyndic, 2. 14. 
who remains four years in office, and may be con- 
tinued other four years, but cannot afterwards be re- 
elected till an interval of four years, 2. 1g. Theſe 
hear every report, and are preſent at every delibera- 
tion of the afſembly, but have no vote there, 2. 17. 
They are at preſent alſo at the directories, and 
have a conſulting voice there, and are charged with 
the execution of all buſineſs, 2. 18. 

N. B. By a decree, Nov. 3, 1790, the diftrie: 
of Paris is to have no adminiſtration of diſtrict; 
but the adminiſtration of the department, after 
having named their directors, ſhall, out of the 

twenty- 


(. oi } 


twenty-eight remaining members, chooſe five com- 
miſſaries, to fulfil their functions, in caſe of need. 

They are divided into | 

I. The council of the diftrift, who hold an annual 
meeting for fourteen days only, to commence a 
month before that of the council of the depart- 
ment, 2. 29. 

II. The directory of the diſtrict, compoſed of four 
of the members, 2. 25. 

Both to be elected and regulated exactly as the 
councils and directories of the department, to 
whom they are entirely to be ſubjected, and in- 
deed to act exactly as ſections of 2. 27. 28. 30. 31. 

The ſalaries of the directors of the diſtricts 
are *, 

In towns below 20, ooo inhabitants, 

For the four members of the directory 900 livres. 

The procureur-ſyndics 1600 

'The ſecretaries 1200 

In towns from 20,000 to 60,000, the ſame per- 
ſons have 1200, 2000, and 1 500 livres. 

And in towns above 60,000, they have 1 500, 
2400, and 1800 livres. 

Deductions ſimilar to thoſe made from the di- 


Mr. Chrif. 


tie. 


— 


rectors of the department, are appointed here to 


form a fund for droits d aſſiſtance. 

Function,.— 1. They elect their preſident by in- 
dividual choice and abſolute plurality of votes, 
2. 19. May chooſe a new preſident every ſeſſion; 


but the old one may be re- elected. Jan. 16, 1790. 


* Dec. Sept. 2, 1790. 
Rr 3 2. They 


_ 
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tie. 
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2, | They elect the four members of their direc. 


tory as above, 2: 16. 


3. A ſupplying member to the procureur-ſyndic, 


in caſe of his being ſick, &c. 2. 16. 
FUNCTIONS or duties, common to both afſer- 
blies of department and diſtrict. 
1. The aſſemblies of departments fix the quotas 


to be paid by each diſtrict, of the direct contribu- 
tion laid on each department. The adminiſtra- 


tions of the diſtrict fix, in like manner, the quotas 
of each municipality. All other matters reſpecting 


taxation are referred to the management of the aſ- 


ſembly of the department, 3. 1. 

2. They attend to the ſtate of the poor, and to 
beggars and vagabonds ; to hoſpitals, work-houſes, 
alms-houſes, priſons, &c. &c, ; to the public edu- 


cation, and progreſs of knowledge ; to the employ- 


ment of the public funds deſtined to encourage 
induſtry, agriculture, arts, &c, ; to the preſerva- 
tion of the public property, forefts, rivers, bridges, 
roads, canals, churches, &c. &c.; to the main- 
tenance of public tranquillity, ſafety and health; 
to the employ of the militia, &c. 3. 2. 

3. The adminiſtration of the diſtricts act i in all 
theſe under the adminiſtration of the departments, 
and both in ſubjection to the decrees of the national 
aſſembly, ſanctioned by the king, 3. 3, 4. Nothing 
new can be attempted by them without the king's 


ſanction, 3. 5. Eſpecially, they ſhall borrow no 


money, nor impoſe any tax, without the royal ac- 
quirrence, except for mere local purpoſes, 3. 6. 
4. They 


(in 
4. They review, and finally paſs the a a Mr. Chriſ- 


tie. 


of the municipalities. * 
N. B. In all public ceremonies, the municipal 


officer, and adminiſtrations of departments and 
diſtricts, have the right of precedence over civil 
and military bodies. Dec. 30, 1789. 

Judges and officers of juſtice may be choſen 
municipal officers, or of the adminiſtrative aſſem- 
blies; but if they accept, cannot hold their former 
places alſo. Dec. 30. 

Adminiſtrative aſſemblies are to call cheir deci- 
ſions by the name of deliberations, not decrees. 
Afterwards it was changed to arretes*, June 24, 


1790. 


The NATIONAL ASSEMBLY is compoſed of 
active citizens, who pay in direct contribution, a 
ſum equivalent to a marc of ſilver (or about 428. 


+. By a decree of March 3, 1790, it is enacted, | 

That the acts of the diſtricts and departments ſhall be termed 
arreter. | 

Each fhall be ſigned by all the members preſent, who ſhall have 
voted for the deliberation ; but the copies of it forwarded ſhall 
contain only the names of the preſident and recorder, 

Members of the councils, who die or reſign, ſhall not be replaced 
till the epoch of the ordinary election. 

Members of the adminiſtrations cannot be re- elected till an inter- 
val of two years. 

The annual ſeſſion of each council or arena ſhall take 
place without convocation. 

Every year they ſhall ſend to the king the been of 
their ſeſſion, one Jor himſelf, and one for the national afſembly. 


R 1.4 _ annually), 


($39 } 
Mr. hrt Hiatt ), and have beſides ſome landed property, 


| ws Dec. 22, 1790. I 7 
By the decree of July 29, 0 is to have, £ 
I. One preſident, who continues in office a fort- I 
night, and is not eligible again till after an Interval 1 1 
of a fortnight. 7 
II. Six ſecretaries, who form in concert the ſem 
procts-verbal, or journal of the affembly's proceed- 1 
ings, diſpatch letters, &c. Half of them, conſiſt. to t 
ing of thoſe who have been longeſt in office, go N 
out every fortnight. one 

The morning ſeſſion begins at 8 o'clock: Two 
hundred members muſt be preſent. But, March 22, 1 
1790, it was poſtponed till 9, and on Sundays Tue 
till 11, to give the members an W ee of in | 
Ry going to church. | conf 
The prefident commands filence by ringing a | 1 
bell; and all public ſigns of approbation or dif. | * 
approbation are forbidden, but at ſuch a criſis, and long 
when men's paſſions, intereſts, hopes and fears It 
were ſo deeply intereſted, it was to be expected lities 
from human nature, that theſe rules, though pro- the 1 
per to be made, could not always be obſerved. _ natic 
They have adopted from us the term motion, for If 
a meaſure propoſed to conſideration. Every mo- mad 
tion muſt be ſeconded by two perſons, and the WE the 
aſſembly muſt then decide, whether there is, or is tion. 
not, occaſion to deliberate on it. No member is 132 
to ſpeak above twice on a motion, without expreſs $ form 
'P*rpition. of . en ers Gon Matt -- the | 
| NE \ "OG proy 

25 2 * , . * 


Ein,) 
Oct. 1, 1789, it was decreed, 
The aſſembly is permanent 
Shall be compoſed of one chamber only | 
Each legiſlature ſhall continue two years— 
Then the whole members to be renewed— 


Mr. NG 


Tho bi re in the national al. xz 


ſembly 9 * 


The cr cation and ſuppreſion of of, belongs £ 


to them n 


No tax can take place, but in conſequence of e 


one of their decrees, 


Nov. 16, 1789. 


They wal hol# ter evening eng , | 
Tueſday, Thurſday, and Saturday; to be occupied 5 
in provincial affairs, and an nt of a 


copſequenge, of Fn 
| | May e * * 


The right of ann on War or peace * 5 


longs to them. 
If the executive power OC com SEE hoſti- 


lities without ſufficient cauſe, they ſhall proſecute 


the miniſters who adviſed it, as criminals of 1 's 


nation. | 
If, during war, they think a peace could be 


made, the executive power ſhall immediately take 8 


tion. ; 
Treaties of peace, alliance, commerce, &c. 


formed with foreign powers, though figned bß 
ihe king, are not binding, till n and 2 - 25 


2 


Free, * We * 
3 Sept 


the pr r mealures, 1 to ape an Main 8 


Mr. Chriſ- 
tie. 
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Sept. 2, 1790. 

Members of the national aſſembly cannot be 
elected judges, nor of the adminiſtrative bodies, if 
they are abſent from the national aſſembly, and 


. ml in the hy. > pen where the election took 


Their ſalaries are 18 tinted per day, (* " 


MUNICIPALITIES, » 


The MUNICIPAL ASSEMBLIES, as they form the 
laſt link in the chain of executive power, might 


have been treated of before the afſemblies of dif. 
trict and department, to which they are ſubordi. 
nate. But I have followed the order of the chart, 
and diſcufſed previouſly the organization of all 


| thoſe aſſemblies which flow from the primary aſen- 


blies, through the medium " the electoral aſſemblies 


of the departments. 


In treating of the Fes" Abit we are | 


obliged as it were to begin anew, becauſe we muſt 
recur to the active citizens, in their individual ca- 
pacity. I ſhall enter a little more minutely into 
their organization than otherwiſe I ſhould have 
done, as the ſubject is at this time more than 


_ uſually I to us. The conſtitution of the 


* April 7. 1791. It was decreed, that no member of the 
legiſlative aſſembly, during his functions, nor for four years after, 
ſhould receive any place, penſion, gratification, or commiſſion of any 
kind, from the executive power and that they ſhould not ſolicit 
any place, either for themſelves or others, under a ſevere penalty. 
Mr. Bouche got the firſt proviſion extended to the tribunal of 
women, to the ** national court, and high juries. 
' f municl- 


But 
alemb 
The 
cipality 
The 
pluralit 
three o 
The 
ſcrutine 
The 
cipality 
conditic 
diſtricts 
lather 
brother 


if 
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municipalities in moſt parts of this country, ſtands Mr. Chrir- 
nuch in need of a reform; and in Scotland, it is 


+ peculiarly vicious and abſurd, that I think it 
; impoſſible it can ſubſiſt for any length of time. 
The number of thoſe who wiſh for a reform is 
conſtantly increaſing ; and their complaints, being 
funded on reaſon, muſt ſoon be attended to. 

The ACTIVE CITIZENS of each town, burgh, 
pariih, or community, elect 

The MUNICIPAL ASSEMBLY. 

If no more than 4000 inhabitants, including 

nomen and children, the active citizens form only 


one aſſembly. 


From 4000 to 8000, two. 

From 8000 to 12,000, three, &c. | 

But theſe are only different ſections of the ſame 
aflembly. 

They are publicly ſummoned by the old muni- 
cipality, eight days before their meeting. 

They ele& a preſident and ſecretary, by relative 
plurality of votes at one ſcrutiny, collected by the 
tree oldeſt members. | 

They then elect, in the ſame way, three new 
crutineers for their future proceedings. 

They elect (after the civic oath) the new muni- 
dpality, out of thoſe active citizens who have the 
conditions of eligibility to the adminiſtration of the 
uſtrits and departments; but near relations, as 
lather and ſon, father-in-law, and ſon-in-law, 
brother and brother - in- law, uncle and nephew, 

cannot 


Mr. Chriſ- cannot be at once members of the ſame munici. 


l tie. 


( 


pality. 


Thoſe who occupy places of judicature, or are 
employed in the collection of indirect taxes, cannot 


be members of a municipal aſſembly. 


They elect the mayor, or chief of the munici. 
pality, by abſolute plurality of votes: if the firſt 
ſcrutiny does not give the plurality, they proceed 


to a ſecond, or to a third, in which the choice falls 


between the two citizens who had before moſt 
votes; and if there be after all an equality of 


voices, the oldeſt ſhall be preferred. 


1 


They elect the other members of ile municipal 


body by ſcrutinies of a double liſt; and thoſe who 
at any ſcrutiny ſhall obtain an abſolute plurality 


of votes, ſhall be declared duly elected, and ſo on 
until the whole are filled up. 


Theſe municipal officers muſt be elected out of 


the eligible citizens of the diſtrict. 
Including the mayor, their number is three when 
the population is below 500, 


6 where it is from goo to | 3000 
9— — . ooo to; loooo 
12 — 10000 to 25000 
15 — ——.— 2500 to 50000 
18 ———— 50000 to 100000 

21 for all above. 


Paris has a particular regulation for itſelf. 
In each municipality there are elected by ſcrutiny 
and abſolute plurality of voices, a procureur of 
tte 
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me commune, or ascher ; and in towns of more Mr. Chriſ. 
tan 10000 inhabitants, a ſubſtitute to do his duty 3 


in caſe of accidents; neither of whom ſhall have 
any deliberate voice. | 

They elect, by a ſingle ſcrutiny of a liſt, and 
relative plurality of votes, a number of notables, 
double that of the municipal officers; which two 
united ſhall form the council general, The council 
ſhall elect a ſecretaire- greſſier (a clerk or recorder), 
who ſhall take an oath to fulfil his duty faithfully, 
and may be remoyed when a majority wy the 
council ſhall think it proper. 

They may alſo elect a treaſurer on ſimilar prin- 


ciples. 


Wherever the municipal body 1 is compoſed of 
more than three members, it is divided into a 
lurtau, compoſed of one third of the municipal 
officers, the mayor being always included in the 
number, and a council compoſed of the other two 
thirds. | 

The members of the bureau are choſen by the 
municipal body annually, and 1 be re- elected 
for a ſecond year. 

The mayor, where the it officers do not 
exceed three, and the bureau in the others, _ 
the charge of conducting buſineſs. 

The council muſt aſſemble at leaſt once a month, 


to review the accompts of the bureau when it is 


neceſſary, and two thirds of them at leaſt muſt be 
preſent for this purpoſe. After that, the members 
of 


1 
17 ni 
$13 
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Me. Chrif- of the bureau are admitted to fit and vote with 


13 


pleaſure. 


them. 


All other deliberations are to be taken by the 
council and bureau united, and for this purpoſe a 
majority of the municipal body muſt be preſent, 
In towns of above 2 5000 inhabitants, the muni. 
cipal body may ſubdivide itſelf into e at 


The municipal body and the ies are elected 
for two years, and renewed in half every year. 

The mayor may be elected for a ſecond two 
years, but not again till an interval of two. 

The ſolicitor and his / ſubſtitute may be ſo alſo; 
but one or other muſt he changed alternately every 
year. gs 
The elective aſſemblies ar 

the Sunday after Martinmas, and after having 
finiſhed their elections, muſt be diſſolved; nor can 
they re- aſſemble unleſs ſummoned by the council - 
general, who ſhall be obliged to ſummon them, if 
required by a fixth part of the active citizens, 
where there are not 4000 I or wy 1 50 in 
the others. 
They ſhall be ſummoned alſo at the death of the 
mayor, or the ſolicitor, or his ſubſtitute, to appoint 


another. 


When a member of the council * or demits, 


or is deprived of his place, or paſſes into the bureau, 


his ſtation ſhall be filled by one of _ notables 


who-obans maſt votes. 
1 © | T The 
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The members of the new municipal bodies ſhall Mr. Chriſ. 
take an oath before the old ones, to maintain the __*_, 


conſtitution, to be faithful to the nation, the law 
and the king, and to fulfil their duty properly. 


FUNCTIONS. 
iſt. Municipal. Under the ſuperintendance of 
the adminiſtrative aſſemblies, to manage the re- 
venues and poſſeſſions of the towns, communi- 
ties, &c. 
To regulate local expence. 

To direct public works. 

To give the inhabitants all the advantages of a 
good police, eſpecially cleanlineſs, wholeſomeneſs, 
and tranquillity in the ſtreets, public places and 
buildings. 

2d. General. ned a. the e 


aſſemblies. 81 


The laying on, raiſing, and paying into the t. trea- 
ſuries of the diſtrict and department, the amount of 
dire& taxes payable by the community ; the imme- 


diate direction of public works; the management of 


public eſtabliſhments ; the ſuperintendance and pre- 
ſervation of public properties, including churches, 
and all that belong to religion. 


They have the right to require the aid of the 
national guards, and other public forces, accord- 
ng to rules hereafter to be preſcribed. | . 

The members of the municipal body, the ſoli- 
citor 


« 
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Mr. br. citor and his ſubſtitute, cannot at the ſame time 
oy a z exerciſe the functions of the national guard. 


The council ſhall be ſummoned as often as the 
municipal adminiſtration ſhall judge proper, and 
mult be preſent whenever there is any delibera- 
tion. 

On the acquiſition or alienation of immoveable 
Property 3 

On extraordinary taxes for local expences j 

On borrowing money; 

On public works to be undertaken ; 

On the employment of the price of ſales, of re. 
imburſements, &c. | 

On law-ſuits to be engaged in, or carried on, &c. 

All the accompts of the municipal bureaus, after 
being paſſed by the council, ſhall be reviewed by 
the diſtrict, and finally by the department. 

In all towns of more than 4000 inhabitants, the 
accompts of the municipal adminiſtration, of re- 
ceipt and expenditure, ſhall be printed every year, 


In all communities the active citizens may at 


any time take copies at the regiſter- office, of any 
accompts or deliberations of the municipality they 
chooſe, without removing . . free of ex- 
pence. | 

Every citizen conceiving himſelf ent by the 
municipality, may complain to the department, 
who ſhall order the diſtrict to inveſtigate the mat- 
ter. This plan muſt alſo be adopted in caſes of 


mal- adminiſtration, before in recourſe to 


courts of juſtice. 


The 
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to any public body, if they give notice to the mu- 
nicipal officers of the time and place of their aſ- 
ſembling, by a deputation of no more than ten of 
their number. 

N. B. In public ceremonies, the ai of- 
ficers take precedence of civil and Ares cor- 


porations. Dec. 30, 1789. 


No man can exerciſe at the ſame time, in the 


ſame city and community, municipal or military 
functions. Dec. 30, 1790. 


Judges, and officers of juſtice, may be choſen of 


the municipal body; but if they accept, cannot 
retain their other places. Dec. 30, 1789. 


When employed in public functions, the mayor 


and municipal officers are to wear a ſcarf or faſh 


over their ſhoulders, of the three national colours, 


blue, red, and white, tied by a knot below, and 
adorned with a fringe of gold colour for the mayor, 
white for the municipal officers, and violette for 


the procureur of the commune, March 20, 1790. 


MUNICIPALITY of PARIS. 
The metropolis of the kingdom, from its im- 
menſe comparative magnitude, and other circum- 
ſtances, required a peculiar regulation. This was 


accordingly fixed by various decrees, collected 


together in one maſs, the 21ſt of May 1790. 
The municipality is compoſed of a mayor, 16 ad- 
miniſtrators, 32 members of the council, 97 notables, 
Sſ and 


The active citizens may meet, unarmed, peace- Mr. .Chrife 
ably, to draw up addreſſes or petitions of any kind 


Mr. Chrif-- and a procureur of the commune, with 2 ſubſti. 
tie. ; 
— _— beſides a clerk or ſecretary, 2 aſſiſtants, a 


E 


keeper of records, and a librarian. 


The eity of Paris is divided into 48 ſections, a 


equal as poſſible with reſpect to the number of 
active citizens contained in them, forming as many 
primary aſſemblies. When it is required to chooſe 
the members of the departments or diſtricts of 
Paris, or its deputies to the national aſſembly, if 
the number of active eitizens in a ſection exceed 
goo, it has two primary aſſemblies. 

The council-general of the commune conſiſts of 
the 97 notables; and 48 members of the municipal 
body are called together on important occaſions. - 

The 48 members of the municipal body are di- 
vided into the Bureau, conſiſting of the mayor, and 
16 adminiſtrators : the laſt, elected out of the 49 
members of the municipal body by the council- 
general, hold a meeting thrice a week. 

The functions of the bureau are divided into five 
claſſes: | 

1. That of ſubſiſtences. 

2. That of police. | 

3. That of domains and finances. | 

4. That of public eſtabliſhments in Paris. 

g. That of public works. 

Theſe are to be divided amongſt the different 
adminiſtrators, who, with the mayor, give a ſum- 
mary account of their management every two 

months to the municipal council : they have their 


* verified every half. year by the ſame, and, 
finally, 
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tie. 


finally, at the end of two years, ſubmit them to the Mr. Chrit 


aſſembly of the department. 

The council of the municipality is .compoſed of the 
other 32 members of the municipal body, and 
meets at leaſt once a fortnight to examine the ac- 
compts of the different departments of the bureau. 


The mayor is chief of the municipality, pre- 
ident of the bureau, of the municipal body, and 
council-general, and has a deliberate voice in all 


the aſſemblies ; may aſſemble the bureau when he 
thinks proper, may ſuſpend their deliberations, or 
thoſe of the departments, when he thinks them 
wrong; but muſt convoke, in 24 hours, the 
bureau, or the municipal body, &c. for their ad- 
vice. He has a caſting vote, where the voices are 
equal, in the bureau; but thoſe who differ from 
him, may appeal to the municipal body, 

Each of the 48 ſections has a commiſſary of police 
always active, and ſixteen commiſſaries of the ſec- 
tion to aſſiſt him, elected for two years, and re- 


eligible, who ſhall meet every week, and, on other 
occaſions, when neceſſary, to aid and ſupport the 


general ſyſtem of the municipal government. One 
of them, by turns, ſhall remain 24 hours in his 
houſe, that the citizens may always have ſome per- 
ſon to have recourſe to, in caſe of need. 
Perſons arreſted in acts of criminality, ſhall he 


conducted to the commiſſary of police, who, if 
they are not houſekeepers, may be ſent to a houſe 
of ſafety (maiſon d'arret), by his ſingle authority; 
but if a houſekeeper, cannot be committed without 


8 2 the 


0 3 
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Mr. Chrif. the concurrence. of one of the commiſſaries of the 


tie. 


— — 


ſection.— In 24 hours the examination of the per- 
ſon arreſted muſt take place. 
The other articles of conſequence, are nearly 
the ſame for Paris, as the reſt of the munici ipalities. 
Thus it appears, that the legiſlative government 
in France proceeds by primary afſemblies, eleforal 
aſſemblies, and a national afſembly—the adminiſtrative 


and executive government, by munitipalities, aſſem- 


Blies of diftritts, aſſemblies of nid and the 
ng. 

It was highly proper that the two ſhould be kept 
dj itinft, becauſe their functions and duty are diſtin; 
yet as they muſt often interfere, and as the nation 
is one, it was equally proper that there ſhould be 
links of connection between them, and that though 
diſtin, they ſhould not be independent of each 
other. This is wiſely provided for, by making 
the ſuperior provincial aſſemblies - derive their 
power, not from the municipalities, the loweſt order 
of their own kind, but from the electoral aſſemblies. 
Ir is thus that the foundation is laid, for a wiſe and 
neceſſary harmony, between the higheſt legiſla- 
tive and the higheſt provincial aſſemblies; for it 
cannot be ſuppoſed that the ſame electors would 
place in the department, men hoſtile to thoſe they 
had previouſly placed in the national aſſembly. 
For the ſame reaſon, there is little ground for 


the fears of ſome people, that the aſſemblies of the 


departments would become too powerful, and dege- 
nerate into great ariſtocratic bodies. The origin 
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of the power of their members, you ſee, is entirely Mr. Cnflt. 


popular, and the continuance of its exiſtence de- 
pends on the general will or the voice of the people. 
Still leſs reaſon 1s there for Mr. Burke's idea that 
France 1s divided into 83 independent republics. 
The national aſſembly, and the aſſemblies of the 
departments, are children of the ſame parent, they 
are all brethren ; the national aſſembly is only a 
oreat department, the departments ſmall national 
aſſemblies. They are ſubjected to the king in 
every operation of any importance. Trifling local 
arrangements they may regulate. Such are out of 
the monarch's knowledge, and below his attention; 
but they cannot, without his conſent, adopt any 
new meaſure, nor borrow any money, or impoſe 
any tax, without that of the national aſſembly. 
For as the appendix to the decree moſt juſtly ob- 
ſerves—the ſtate is one—the departments are only 
ſections of a whole. —If independent adminiſtrative 
bodies had a power, according to their fancy, to 
act, command, and change, the contrariety of their 
partial moments would deſtroy the general har- 
mony of the machine, and produce the moſt 
dreadful anarchy. Thus reafoned the legiſlators 
of France. They had anticipated all Mr. Burke's 
ſage counſels. — 1 0 955 

The three baſes on which all repreſentation ought 
to be founded, are, | 2 85 

1. Extent of territory; 

2. Amount of population; 

3. Sum of property. 
81 By 


tie. 
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Mr. Chriſ By endeavouring to combine all the three together, 
Ad the aſſembly have given a proof of their originality 


and correctneſs of their ideas of political economy; 
and if their plan ſucceed, as there is every reaſon 
to hope, they will have carried repreſentation far- 
ther than any people have done before, and have 
advanced it as near to perfection as the condition 
of man will permit. 23 5 
Inequality, you will obſerve, cannot take place 
in this ſyſtem. It is fortified even againſt the 
changes of events, and the deſtructive hand of 


time. There cannot be in France great cities that 


ſend no repreſentation at all, as with us; for the 
number of deputies will regularly vary with the 
variations in population and property, which will 
always be perfectly known by the regiſters of the 
municipalities and primary aſſemblies. 

By the 8th article of the decree, Dec. 22, 
1789, it is expreſsly declared, that the deputies 
elected in each department, to the national aſſem- 
bly, are not to conſider themſelves as the repre- 
ſentatives of that department only, but as the repre- 
ſentatives of the whole of the pony, that is, 
of the whole nation. | 

By the gth article it is declared, caſt the mem- 
bers of the adminiſtration of the department are 
not to conſider themſelves as repreſenting only that 
diſtrict from which they were ſent, but all the dil. 
tricts of their department. 

By the 10th article, that the Wen of the ad- 
Anden of the diſtri are not to conſider them- 

ſelves 


„ 


ſelves as repreſenting only that canton in which Mr. -Chrif- 
they were choſen, but all the cantons in their diſ- , 


trict. 


By the 11th article it is provided, that they hall 
not be recalled, -nor deprived of their powers, till 
after accuſation, and Judgment that ey have for- 


feited them. 


By the 12th, that each aſſembly ſhall be judges 


of the titles of thoſe who come to take their ſeats 


amongſt them: and by the 34th article of ſect. 1. 
it is declared, that the members of the national aſ- 
ſembly ſhall, after their conſtituents have declared 


their confidence in them, by electing them as their 


repreſentatives, be entitled to act entirely agreeable 
to their own judgment, and ſhall not be conſtrained 


by any authoritative mandate from their conſtitu- 


ents. The primary or electoral aſſemblies may at 


any time addreſs their petition to the legiſlative 


body itſelf, and may ſolicit or adviſe, but not com- 
mand their repreſentatives. Thus a point about 
which there are differences of opinion amongſt us, 


is clearly decided in France, and I think rightly 
decided. Let the people be careful in the choice 


of their repreſentatives, but let them repoſe full 
confidence in them when choſen ; a man does not 


ceaſe to be a rational being, when he becomes a 


member of parliament, He has till an under- 
ſtanding, a judgment, a conſcience of his own; 


and to expect him to ſubject his faculties paſſively 
% the will of others, is to expect him to act both 


Sſ4 irrationally 
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Mr. 8 irrationally and immorally. It is to degrade him 


from the dignity of rational nature, and to make 
him no more than a ſpeaking trumpet, to convey 
the voice of his conſtituents from the place of their 
reſidence to St. Stephen's Chapel. 

By the 35th article of the ſame ſection, it is pro- 
vided, that the primary and electoral aſſemblies, 
immediately after having finiſhed the election, 
ſball diſcontinue their ſeſſions until the return of 
the period of election again. 

To guard againſt the effects of 3 power, 
by acting in various capacities at once, it is enacted, 
that no perſon employed in collecting indirect taxes, 

ſhall be at the ſame time a member of the adminiſ- 
tration of the department and diſtrict. 2. 7.— That 
no member of the municipal body ſhall be at the 
ſame time member of the adminiſtration of depart- 
ment and diſtrict. 2. 8. That the members of the 
adminiſtration of the diſtrict, cannot be at ſame 
time members of that of the department. 2. 9.— 
That thoſe citizens who fill offices of judicature 
may be members of the adminiſtration of the de- 
partment or the diſtrict, but cannot be appointed one 
of the directors in either, the neceſſary attendance 
to the duties of both at once being conceived to 

be incompatible. 

As there is but one degree of intermediate elec- 
tion between the original electors and the members 
of the national aſſembly, ſo alſo there is but one 
between them and the members of the adminiſtra- 

5 tive 


aft 
1 


t; a9 


tive aſſemblies. The neceſſity of this is expreſsly Mr. Chrit. 
declared, decree 2. 1.; and ſimilar reaſons ſeem 9 3 


have operated in 1 caſes. 

As the members of the adminiſtrative bodice are 
renewed in half every two years, it is evident, that 
after the firſt term all the members will be four 
years in office at once, which ſeems a very proper 
ſpace of time, neither too long, nor too ſhort. 

To the general utility of a new diviſion of the 
kingdom, and the eſtabliſhment of provincial aſ- 
ſemblies, &c, M. de Calonne himſelf bears witneſs. 
« [t is true,” ſays he, that the adminiſtrations of 
the departments, and other local adminiſtrations 
« which will be gradually eſtabliſhed under them, 
« if well compoſed, and where they ſhall be in full 
« exerciſe of their powers, will produce great 
facility in the impoſition and levying of taxes 
« in general, &c.“ And with reſpe& to his and 
Mr. Burke's criticiſms on the minuter parts of this 
ſyſtem, 1 do not think it neceſſary to enter farther 
into the conſideration of them: moſt of them are 
premature, or ariſe from a want of duly compre- 
hending and conſidering the whole of the ſyſtem. 
The few errors they have pointed out (if they be 
found to be errors), will be rectified, either when 
the conſtitution is reviſed, or at a future period. 


The FUDICIAL ORGANIZATION: 
It is a circumſtance worthy of note, and one that 
affords a proof of the wiſdom and rectitude of that 


ſpirit ven governs the deciſions of the national 
OT 


10 


"Mr, | Chirif- aſſembly of France, that the firſt chapter of their 
: , decree reſpecting juriſprudence is calculated to pre. 


vent all legal conteſts, by promoting arbitration; 
a mode of deciſion more expeditious, leſs expen- 
five, and in many reſpects more eligible and ſatis. 
factory than the complicated proceſſes of the law. 

Arbitration (ſays the 1ſt article *) being the 
c moſt reaſonable method of terminating the con- 
« teſts among the citizens, the future legiſlatures 
te ſhall have no power to make any regulations, 
e which may tend to diminiſh the reſpe& or the 
C efficacy of compromiſes.” 

The ſucceeding articles are in the ſame ſpirit. 
All perſons may name one or more arbiters as is 
agreeable to them, may fix a time beyond which 
-their deciſion ſha]l not be obligatory ; but if no 


period is fixed, or if after the period, none of the 


parties have announced, that he no longer defires 
the interference of the ge rs their „ ſhall 
be binding. 

No appeal from the 8 of the arbiters ſhall 
be allowed, if the parties have not expreſsly re- 


ſerved this right to themſelves in the compromiſe, 


and named the tribunal to which they would carry 
it. | 


II. Judges i in general, 
The ſecond chapter relates to the e in gene 


ral, and enacts, that 
Juſtice ſhall * adminiſtered i in e name * the 


The 


Eing. 
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The venality of judicial officers ſhall be bo- Me.Ckair. 


liſhed for ever ; the judges ſhall render juſtice 
gratuitouſly, and ſhall be ſalaried by the ſtate. 
The judges ſhall be elected by thoſe whom they 
are to judge to continue in office fix years, but 
may be then re- elected. 

Subſtitute judges ſhall be namedto act or others 
in caſe of death or demiffion, &c. until the next 
election; and both judges and their ſubſtitutes, 
before entering on their office, ſhall receive from 
the king letters- patent, confirming their election, 


&c. &c. 


tie. 


—— 


By a decree of Sept. 2,1 790, eccleſiaſtics cannot 


be elected judges, becauſe the functions of a judge 
are incompatible with their miniſtry. | 

The ſame decree enacts, That although it is 

not neceſſary, in order to be eligible to the place 
of a judge, to be actually domiciliated in the can- 
ton or diſtrict for which he is elected, yet, after 
election, he ſhall be n to n conſtantly 
there. 
Members of the national AAmbly may be 
elected judges, if they are not abſent from the 
aſſembly, and preſent in the department where the 
election takes place. 

Relations to the degree of couſi in- german in- 
clufively, cannot be. members of the ſame tribunal; 
and if two ſuch are elected, the laſt ſhall be ns 
by the ſubſtitute. 


=" "FP Judges aug king's commiſſaries ſhall wear 
black, 


tie. 
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Pr. Chril. black, round hats raiſed 3 and a plume of 


black feathers. 
The decree of Sept. I 9, e That the pre- 
ſidents of the adminiftration of departments and 


diſtricts, not being neceſſary members of the di- 


rectories, are eligible to be Judges; but if they 
accept that ſituation, muſt reſign their preſidencies, 
and be reduced to ſimple members of the council. 

The minifterial officers of the law ſhall be named 
by the king, for life; and neither they nor the 
judges can be deprived of their fituations, except 
they have forfeited them, in the judgment of per. 
ſons competent to pronounce on the offence. 

No one can be elected a judge, ſubſtitute, or 
miniſterial officer of the law, if he be not thirty 


years of age, and have Are at the bar for five 


years. 

The tribunals mall on no account interbere i in 
the legiſlative power, nor intermeddle in the ope- 
rations of the adminiſtrative aſſemblies. But they 
may addreſs the legiſlative body at any time, for 
an explanation of old laws, or to requeſt new ones. 


The pleadings, reports, and deciſions, both in 


civil and criminal cafes, ſhall be public; and every 
citizen may defend his own cauſe * he hoe 1h 
either verbally, or in writing. Ac 

In criminal cauſes, * mode or procedure . 


be by yuries. 


All the citizens being . in * eye of the 


33 and every „ of rank or turn of being 
. Judged, 
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judged, an injuſtice, there ſhall be no diſtinction of Mr. Chriſ- 


that kind, or any other obſerved in any caſe. | 

The code of civil laws ſhall be reviewed, and 
reformed by the ſucceeding legiſlatures; and there 
ſhall be formed a new civil code of laws, more: 
ſimple, more clear, and more adapted to the new 
conſtitution. 

The mode of n in the 0 courts ſhall 
alſo be reformed, ſo as to render it more _—_— 
expeditious, and leſs expenſive. | 

And the penal code ſhall likewiſe be ns, 
in order to render puniſhments proportioned to 
crimes ; to moderate their ſeverity, and make them 
conformable to the maxim in the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man — that the law cannot eſta- 
bliſh any puniſhments but ſuch as are abſolutely 
and evidently — | 


| III. Judges of Peace. 

There ſhall be a judge or juſtice of peace in each 
canton, and four prud'hommes (prudent men): as 
his aſſiſtants. If the canton contains any towns of 
more than 2000 inhabitants, theſe towns ſhall have 
a judge of peace, and prud*'hommes of their own. 
Towns of more than 8000, inhabitants, ſhall have 
the number of judges which the legiſlative aſſem- 
bly ſhall hereafter decide, upon receiving the in- 
ſtructions of the adminiſtration of the department. 

1 eb. 23, 1791. No one can be a judge of peace, 
and at the ſame time a municipal officer, member 
of a directory, recorder, advocate, attorney, judge 

I on of 


Mr. Chriſ. 


tie. 


* 
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of the diſtrict or of commune, or collector of 
public taxes. 

The judges of peace ſhall be choſen out of the 
citizens eligible to the adminiſtration of depart- 


ments and diſtricts, having completed thirty years 


of age, and without any other condition of eligi. 
bility. 
They ſhall be elected by individual gerad ad 


abſolute plurality of votes, by the active citizens in 


the primary aſſemblies. 
An account of their nomination ſhall k be ſent to 


the regiſter · office of the diſtrict, and depoſited 


there; which depoſition ſhall ſerve to the judge of | 
peace, in place of letters-patent from the king, If 


the judge dies, a new one ſhall be choſen * 
delay. 


of a liſt, and relative plurality, out of the active 
citizens of each municipality, both for two 2 1 
but may be re- elected. 

Feb. 23. The aſſeſſeurs are excluded from the 
ſame offices as the judges ; only, in towns and vil - 
lages, they may be municipal officers. They muſt 
not be nearer relations to the judge than couſin- 
germans, and if that, cannot decide along with 
him, but by conſent of parties. | 

The judge of peace, with two of lids: aſſiſtants, 
ſhall decide on all cauſes purely perſonal, or rela- 
tive to moveable property, actions for damages, 
quarrels, &c. &c. without appeal as far as 50 livres, 
and on condition of appeal up to 100 livres. In 

5 e 


The prud'hommes ſhall be choſen by fant | 


ig * 
this laſt caſe, the judgments ſhall be geri Mr. Chriſ. 


executable notwithſtanding the appeal, on giving WR 
caution to a certain amount hereafter to- be ſettled. 
Appeals from the deciſion of the judge of peace, 
ſhall be made to the judges of the diſtrict, who ſhall 
decide finally on the hearing, and ſummarily upon | 
the fimple notification of the appeal. | 
By a decree of Aug. 25. it is determined, that | 
there ſhall be a judge of peace and aſſeſſors in each 
of the 48 ſections of the town of Paris, and in each 
of the cantons of the diſtricts of St. Denis and Bourg 
la Reine. ; 
The falary of juſtices of peace is, 
In cantons and towns where there are not 20,000. 
inhabitants, | | E 
| The judge = 600 livres: 
The regiſter, independent of the 


produce of writs — i ” 200 
In towns from 20 to 60,000 inhabitants, 
ie — goo 


The regiſter „ „ 0 '- 00 
In towns above 60, ooo, 
The judge - - 1200 
The regiſter - - 500 
In Paris, by the decree 1 * 
The judges, beſides certain perqui- 
R - . 1 55:3 B40. 
The AD: 1a ch - - +4 JD; 
IV. Judges in the firſt inſtance. 
In every diſtrict there ſhall be a tribunal, com- 
poſed of five judges, one miniſterial officer of the 
law, 
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Mr. Cri. law, and a certain number of fubſtitutes. In towns 
of more than 50,000 inhabitants, the number of 


judges may hereafter, if the legiſlature think fit, be 
fix, divided into two chambers, who ſhall decide 
conjunctly on cauſes in the firſt inſtance, as well as 
on appeals from the judges of the peace. 

Paris ſhall have fix tribunals for its town and de- 
partment, each compoſed of five judges, a | RY $ 
commiſlary, and four ſubſtitutes. 

The firſt elected judge ſhall preſide; and where 
there are two chambers, the next elected preſides over 
the ſecond. The judges of the diſtrict take cog- 
nizance in the firſt inſtance, of all perſonal and 

other matters not already aſſigned to the judges of 
peace ; of affairs of commerce, where there are no 
tribunals of commerce eſtabhſhed ; and of conteſts 


in the municipal police. Their decifion ſhall be 


final up to 1000 livres of orgs nh or 50 livres of 
rent. 
In all caſes the parties ſhall be bound to declare, 

at the commencement of the procedure, if they con- 
| ſent to be judged without appeal, and ſhall have : 
right to agree to this during all the inſtruction of 

the proceſs; and in this caſe the judges of the diſ- 
trict ſhall decide finally. When theſe judges decide 
without appeal, there muſt be four preſent ; but 
when they decide on condition of ap peal, three may 
my the deciſion. 

V. Fudges of Appeals. ; 

The judges of the diſtricts ſhall be judges of ap- 
peal to each other ; the parties chooſing which tri- 

| bunal 
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bunal they will appeal to. If they cannot agree, Mr. Chriſ- 
it ſhall be decided in the following manner: the © 


directory of every diſtrict ſhall propoſe a liſt of 
ſeven tribunals neareſt the diſtri, of which one 


at leaſt ſhall be without the department ;. which liſt 


ſhall be reported to the national aſſembly, aſſented 


to by them, and then depoſited in the regiſter- 


office, and paſted up in the auditory. Out of thoſe 
tribunals of appeal of the diftirif, when there are 
but two parties, the appellant or appellants may 
| reject any three, the defendant or defendants other 

three, and the remaining one ſhall be appealed to. 
If there are three parties having oppoſite intereſts, 
each may reject two of the ſeven tribunals. From 
three to ſix may reject one each; and if there be 
above fix parties, the directory of the diſtrict ſhall 


add a ſupplemental liſt of as many new tribunals 


of the neareſt diſtricts, as there are parties above 


ix. : 1 3 | 
The appellant ſhall fignify which tribunals he 


rejects in his appeal; and the defendant, in eight days 


after, or if he lives at more than 20 leagues diſtance, 
one day more ſhall be allowed for every 10 leagues. 
No rejections ſhall be received after theſe periods. 
If parties are deficient in uſing their power of 
rejection, or more than one tribunal is left unex- 
cluded, that party which firſt ſummoned on the 
appeal, may chooſe which of them he. pleaſes ; 
and if there is a concurrence of date, the choice 
of the appellant. ſhall be preferred. No appeal 
can be 9 before eight days from the date 

. 3 5 of 
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Nr.Chrif- of the judgment, nor later than three months after 


it was made known. The breach of theſe regula. 


tions ſhall render the appeal void. All decifions 


which are not executable nen, ſhall remain 


ſuf pended for eight days. 
For the tribunals of the diſtrict the de are, 
In towns below 20,000 inhabitants, 
Each judge and king's commiſſary, 1 800 livres. 
_ The regiſter, © = e 
In towns from 20 to 60, . 
Fach judge and king's commiſſary, 2400 
„„ a a nas." 
1 towns above 60, 00, 
"Each Judge and king” > commiſfary, 3000 


The regiſter, e e . ES 0 | 
Car TOUT TON + 

Fach judge and king $ commiſſary, 4000 

Each regiſter, - 1333. 6. 8 


From theſe allowances ſhall be deduced 300 
livres from 900 450 from 1200; 600 from 1 500; 
and 700 from 1800; goo from 2000; and 1200 
from 2400 ; to be formed i into a'fund, and for the 
droits d'aſſi ſtance, to be diftributed amongſt the 
judges and commiſſaries actually preſent, and per- 
ES their functions at each ſeſſe on. 8 

VI. Form of. Elictions. 

The electors of the diſtrict, convoked by the 
procureur-ſyndic, ſhall aſſemble as preſcribed in 
the decree of Dec. 22, and ele& the judges by 
individual ſcrutiny and 1 25 plurality of votes. 

| When 
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When the new elections are to be made, theſe aſ- Mr. Chri- 


ſemblies ſhall be held fix months before the ex- 
piration of the ſixth year; and if any accident 
prevents that, the judges in exerciſe ſhall con- 
tinue their functions, until their ſucceſſors be put 
in activity. i 


VII. Inflallation of the Judges. 

After the judges elected ſhall have received 
letters · patent from the king, they ſhall be inſtalled 
into their offices by the members of the council- 
general of the commune of the place in which the 
tribunal is erected, and the judges of peace before 
the council of the place of their abode. The 
council ſeating themſelves on the bench, and the 
judges being placed in the middle of the room, 
ſhall take the oath, to maintain with all their 
« power, the conſtitution of the kingdom, decreed 
ce by the national aſſembly, and accepted by the 
« king ; to be faithful to the nation, the law, and 
©« the king; and to fulfil with exactneſs and im- 
« partiality, the duties of their offices.” The 
miniſterial officers ſhall take the oath before the 
judges.— Then the council-general ſhall deſcend 
from the bench into the middle of the room, to 
inſtal the judges ; and, in the name of the people, 
ſhall pronounce an engagement, to ſhew to the 
tribunal, and its decifions, that reſpe& and obe- 
dience which every citizen owes to the law, and 
to thoſe who are the organs of it.“ 


5 VIII. Of 


tie. 
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VII. Of the Miniſterial Officers of the Law. 


— The miniſterial officers, or agents of the execy- 


tive power, at the tribunals, ſhall be called comm if- 


aries of the king; ſhall attend to the obſervation of 


all laws which reſpect the general order in deciſions 
to be given, and ſhall take care that theſe deciſions be 


executed; they ſhall be heard in all caſes of pupils, 


minors, &c.—married women in accuſations brought 
by the public accuſer—in all caſes where the rights 
or property of the nation or a community are con- 
terned—and in the caſe of perſons abſent, who 
have none to defend their cauſe. No commiſſary 
of the king can be member of the Ie 
aſſemblies, nor of the municipalities. 


IX. Of the Regiſters. 

The regiſters ſhall be choſen by the judges, and 
cannot be relations in the third degree of thoſe 
who chooſe them. There ſhall be one in each 
tribunal, aged twenty-five years at leaſt, who has 


furniſhed a caution of 12,000 livres in immoveable 


property, to keep his office for life, and not to be 
deprived of it unleſs convicted of prevarication. 


X. Of the Bureaus of Peace and Conciliation. 
When matters exceed the competence of the 
judge of peace, he and his aſſiſtants ſhall form 
a bureau of peace and conciliation ; and parties 
living within the juriſdiction of the ſame judge of 
a ſhall produce a certificate of having brought 

| | their 
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their RY to this bureau, before n to the Mr. eben 


tribunal of the diſtrict. | 
In every town where there is a inn of the 


diſtrict, the couneil- general of the commune ſhall 
form a bureau of peace and conciliation for the 
diſtrict; before which, parties living under the 
juriſdiction of different judges of peace, ſhall ap- 
pear, previous to their appeal to the tribunal of 
the diſtrict. 

The bureaus of peace of the dictrict ſhall bs 
charged with the care of all the cauſes of the poor, 
and ſhall give them advice and aſſiſtance gratis. 
The ſervice of men of law at the bureaus of peace, 
ſhall be counted to them equally as the exerciſe 
of their functions for the . length of time at 
the tribunals *, | 


'* Tudges of peace, and bureaus of conciliation thus eſtabliſhed, 


e 


bid fair for doing much good, and promoting harmony amongſt | 


the citizens. Various proofs of their excellent effects have already 
been laid before the aſſembly. A letter from a judge of peace was 
read, Feb, 19, which mentioned, that although he was no lawyer, 
yet of 44 cauſes that had come before him in the courſe of a 
month, only two had been appealed to the tribunal of the diſtrict, 
and the other 42' he had been able to terminate amicably, at the 
expence only of 15 livres to the parties. M. Lavie anndunced 
the ſame day, that of 220 cauſes that had come before the judge 
of peace of the canton of Bifort, 2co had been ſettled amicably, 
without expence to parties. This domeſtic juſtice, added he, 


is a deliverance to the country people from the expences they 


were ſubjected to by the ancient form of proceſs: it alone would 
be ſufficient to make them bleſs the revolution. The inhabitants 
of my diſtrict regard it as a gift of — and as the maſter- 
york of the national aſſembly. 

24 Fine. 
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+ St gh Fines. 
Every appellant from the deciſion of a judge of 
peace, whoſe appeal is deemed Ill founded, ſhall 


pay a fine of 9 livres; and from the deciſion of a 


tribunal of the diſtrict, 60 a: ; without diminu- 


tion in any caſe. 


Defendants who have neglected to appear b # before 


the bureaus of peace, ſhall be fined the ſame Ry; 


and appellants twice as much. 


The Family J. banal. 
When conteſts ariſe between near relations, as 


Parent and child, hufband and wife, grandfather 
and grandchild, brothers and ſiſters, uncles and 


nephews, or between thoſe allied to the degrees 
above, as alſo between minors and their tutors in 
things reſpecting tutorſhip, each of the parties ſhall 


be obliged to name two of their relations, or failing 
theſe, of their friends and neighbours, as arbiters © 
to decide their difference. When any of the parties 
refuſe to name arbiters, the other may apply to. 


the judge to appoint them in his ſtead. If the 


four arbiters diſagree, they ſhall chooſe one other 


perſon to give a caſting vote.. 


The party who thinks himſelf 8 by the 


deciſion, may appeal to the tribunal of the diſtrict, 


whoſe deciſion ſhall be final. When a parent, or 
tutor, has weighty grounds of diſſatisfaction with 
the conduct of a child, or pupil, whom he can no 
longer reſtrain, he may bring his complaint before 


a family — of eight, o or fix at leaſt, if more 


cannot 
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cannot be got of the neareſt. relations, or failing Nr. Chaif- 


theſe, of friends and neighbours, who, after having . Ws 
heard the caſe, may determine, That the offender, 
if 21 years of age, ſhall be confined fora time not 
exceeding one year, their deciſion having firſt been 
notified to, and approved of by, the preſident of 
the tribunal of the diſtri, after hearing information 


from the commiſſary of the king. 


n Judges HF Police. 

The objects of police are, 

I. All that concerns the ſafety and convenience 
of paſſage in the ſtreets, quays, public places and 
ways; which includes cleanſing and lighting them, 
the carrying away of rubbiſh, the demolition or 
reparation of buildings that threaten to fall ; the 
preventing of any thing being expoſed at the win- 
dows or other parts of the houſes, which might 
prove hurtful: by its falling; and of any thing 
being thrown out from them, which might injure or 
annoy the i or cauſe noxious exhala- 
tions. 

II. The care of repreſſing and e af: 
fences againſt the public peace, ſuch as quarrels 

and diſputes, accompanied with mobbings in the 
ſtreets, tumults excited in places of public reſort, 
noiſy and tumultuous mectings by night, that diſ- 
turb the repoſe of the citizens. 

III. The maintenance of good order in aha 
places where great multitudes of people aſſemble, 
tuch as at fairs, markets, public rejoicings and. 

| „ ceremonies, 
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Mr.Chrif. ceremonies, ſhows, games, coffee-houſes, churches, 


and other public places. 


TV. The inſpecting into the fairneſs of the ſale | 


of ſuch goods as are fold by weight or meaſure; 
and into the wholeſomeneſs of the eatables expoſed 
in public markets for public ſale. 


V. The care of preventing by proper precautions, 


and putting a ſtop, by the diſtribution of neceſſary 
aſſiſtance, to calamitous accidents and peſts, ſuch 
as fires, epidemie diſtempers in men or beaſts; 
calling in alſo, in theſe two laſt caſes, the ey 
of the adminiſtrations of the department and 
diſtrict. | | 

VI. The care of obviating, or of providing a 
remedy for, thoſe diſagreeable events which may 
be occaſioned by ideots or madmen left at liberty, 
and by the breaking looſe of . or ſavage 


animals. 


The municipal bodies ſhall have power to decide 
on matters of police in each municipality. The 
procureur of the commune ſhall proſecute offenders 
officially ; but any private citizen who conceives 
himſelf injured, may bring an action; offenders 


may be fined, or impriſoned for three days at moſt 


in the country, and eight days in towns. Appeals 


ſhall be carried to the tribunal of the diſtri, but 
the deciſion may be proviſionally executed, 
Theatres and public ſhows to be licenſed only 


by the municipal officers, who ſhall alſo rake care 


to diſpel mobs by the diſpoſition of the martial law, 


and ſhall be reſponſible for their negligence. 
XII. Judges 
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XII. Judges of Commerce. 


In all towns where the adminiſtration of the de- 


partment judge it neceſſary, there ſhall be eſta- 


bliſhed a fribunal of commerce, to decide on all com- 
mercial queſtions. This tribunal ſhall conſiſt of 


five judges, the preſence of three of whom hall be 
neceſſary to paſs any deciſion. 

They ſhall be choſen by individual ſcrutiny and 
abſolute plurality of votes, in a general afſembly 
of merchants, bankers, tradeſmen, manufacturers, 
and captains of ſhips of the town. They ſhall 


continue in office two years; the preſident to be 


then renewed, and half the others; and none can 
be elected but ſuch as have reſided and traded in 
the town at leaſt five years, and are 30 years of 
age. The preſident muſt have carried on trade 
for ten years, and be 35 years of age. 

The commercial judges of any town in a diſtrict, 
may take cognizance of all matters of trade in the 
diſtrict; and where there are no judges of com- 


merce, the judges of the diſtrict ſhall decide on 


ſuch cauſes by the ſame rule as the others. 

The judges of commerce ſhall pronounce finally 
in all cauſes when the value of the object does not 
exceed 1000 livres. All their deciſions are pro- 
viſionally executable, on giving caution to the 
amount of the ſum adjudged. 

Parties may agree to be judged by them without 
appeal, and then their deciſion ſhall be final. 

The tribunal of commerce in Paris, by a decree 


Ja, 27, 1791, is to be compoſed of five judges, 
elected 


Mr. Chrify 


tie. 
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elected by individual ſcrutiny and abſolute plurality 
of votes, by electors named in aſſemblies of the 
merchants, bankers, tradeſmen, and hen 


of each of the 48 ſections. 


Theſe 48 aſſemblies, conſiſting of dive eitizens 


living in the ſection, and who have carried on 


buſineſs at leaſt a year in Paris, ſhall be convoked 
at the ſame time and place, by the procureur. 
general of the commune; ſhall meet at the uſual 


place of meeting of the aſſembly of the ſection; 


| ſhall be opened by a commiſſary named by the 


municipality, on the notice of the judge of com- 
merce now in exerciſe; and after electing a preſi. 
dent, ſecretary, and three ſcrutineers, in the man- 
ner preſcribed to the primary aſſemblies, ſhall 
proceed to the nomination of an elector, by 23 
citizens preſent having a right to vote, by one ſcru- 
tiny of a ſimple liſt and abſolute plurality of votes. 
But at the third trial, relative plurality ſhall be ſuffi- 
cient. 
of the titles of its members, and appeal may be 
made to the adminiſtration of the department of 
Paris. The municipality of Paris ſhall determine 
when the electoral aſſemblies ſhall meet to name 
the judges of commerce. hes 


Court 7 eee 
Buy a decree of Nov. 27, 1790, a — de 


caſſation, or general tribunal for annulling deciſions, 
was eſtabliſhed. This tribunal is not to pals a 


m — on any cauſe, but only to annul 


thoſe 


Each aſſembly ſhall decide on the validity | 


6 


thoſe judgments in the laſt reſort of other courts, Mr. Chrife 
which were either erroneous or informal. Their 


powers do not extend to annul final deciſions of 
the judges of peace. Every fix months, this tribu- 
nal is to name twenty of its members as a bureau of 
requeſts, who ſhall judge of all appeals, and decide 
if they ought to be admitted or not. If three 
fourths of this bureau agree either that an appeal 
ſhall be admitted or rejected, it ſhall take place 
accordingly ; but if there be not that number of 
votes for either fide, the affair muſt be ſubmitted 
to the whole tribunal, and decided by plurality of 
votes. Requeſts to change a cauſe from one tri- 
bunal to another, may be decided in the bureau 
by ſimple plurality of votes. | 

The ſection of annulment, who ſhall conſiſt of 
fifteen judges at leaſt, may decide by plurality of 
votes, on all appeals that have been admitted. 

In civil cauſes, the time admitted for appeals 
to this court of annulment, ſhall be three months 
from the notification of the ſentence complained 

of, to perſons living in France. When the form of 
proceſs only has been annulled, the matter ſhall be 
taken up anew, from the time when the irregu- 
larity took place ; and there may be a ſecond ap- 
peal againſt the new judgment. 

When the decifon alone has been annulled, the 
queſtion ſhall be carried back to the ordinary tri- 
bunal, who judged of it in the laſt reſort. The 
parties cannot then plead on the point regulated 


by the firſt deciſion; but if the ſecond deciſion is 
ſimilar 
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Mr, hrt. Gimilar to the firſt, a new appeal may be made to 
the court of annulment. 


But when the judgment ſhall have been twice 
annulled, and a third tribunal ſhall have finally 
decided, no other appeal can be made, except to 
the legiſlative body, who ſhall then make a decree 
declaratory of the law ; which decree, after being 
ſanctioned by the king, ſhall regulate the conduct 
of the tribunal of annulment. | 

The tribunal is to have a commiſlary of the king, 


named by his majeſty; and every year it ſhall 


ſend to the national aſſemhly a deputation of eight 
of its members, with a ſtate of the judgment given, 
and a ſummary account of each cauſe, with the text 
of that law on which the annulment was grounded, 

The members of the tribunal ſhall be elected 
for four years only, but re-eligible by half the de- 
partments in the kingdom by turns, out of Judges 
30 years of age. 


Mi ee Articles. 

January 20, 1791, it was decreed, That there 
ſhould be one criminal tribunal in FAT. depart- 
ment, compoſed of, 

1. A preſident, choſen by the 4 of the de- 
partment for fix years, and who may be re- elected. 


2. A public accuſer, choſen by the electors of 


the department. | 
3- Three judges, choſen from thoſe. of the tri 


bunals of the diſtrict, by turns, every three months—_ 


do Fon een is pronounced by four judges. 
| 4. A ſe- 
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4. A ſecretary named by the ſame for life. 
F. A king's commiſſary, who ſhall be that of 
the tribunal of the diſtrict, cſtabliſhed i in the lame 
city. 
No man can be criminally nk. or a 
but on the ground of an accuſation admitted. by a 
jury of accuſation, compoſed of eight citizens. This 
is exactly ſimilar to our grand jury finding a bill. 
The jury of judgment conſiſts of twelve perſons, 
to each of whom, in preſence of the public, of 
the accuſed and the accuſer, the judge ſhall put 
the following oath : Citizen, you promiſe and 
« ſwear to examine with the ſtricteſt attention the 
« charges brought againſt ; neither to liſten to 
« the ſuggeſtions of hatred or malice, fear or affec- 
« tion; to have no communication with any one 


Mr: Chi 
tie, 
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« till after your declaration; to decide according 


« to the evidence, according to your conſcience, 
and your inward and profound conviction, with 
* that imemr and firmneſs which are ſuitable 
* to a free man.“ 


The witneſſes take an oath to ſpeak i 


hatred, and without fear; to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Some other regulations for the improvement 
of criminal juſtice have been made; but as no 
complete ſyſtem is yet formed, 1 ſhall not enter 
on them. 

Juries in civil caſes are 4 until ths civil 
laws ſhall be reformed and ſimplified; and to uſe 
the words of M. Garat, « with a 0 regard 
« for 


Us: 


* © IO ” & | 
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Mr. Chrit. for inert in all conditions, we have * at. 


© tempted what was deemed inexecutable by all 
cc ther people, the extenſion of liberty to the 
<« ſoldier and the ſailor, by appointing wma to be 
cc tried by 4 Jury of their peers.“ | 


Some have cenſured the idea of MILITARY jy. 


RIEs, and others have extolled it. I conſider it as 
an experiment, and rejoice that it has been tried, 
March 12, 1791. The law of ſucceſſion when 
a perſon dies inteſtate was decreed, and it was ap- 
pointed, That all children, and all heirs in the 
ſame degree, ſhould inherit equally, without any 
diſtinction of elder or younger, male or female, 
On this decree, of whichil approve the general 
-principles, I ſhould, however, have been inclined 
to have made ſome alterations. With reſpect to 
the law of ſucceſſions, it has long been my opinion, 
1. That the feudal right of primogeniture, which 


appropriated almoſt the whole of a man's fortune 


to his eldeſt ſon, and left the reſt of his children 


nearly beggars, was moſt ſhocking, unnatural, and 
abominable. Hence I conſider all entails as ini- 


-quitous and unjuſtifiable. What, for inſtance, 


can be more contrary to principle, than the ſitua- 


tion of the ſon of a wealthy and diſtinguiſned ba- 
ronet and ſenator of Ireland, whoſe caſe T was lately 
made acquainted with? He is one of twelve chil- 


dren, five ſons and ſeven daughters. After much 


trouble, the father has alienated about | 2000l. 


a year, to make ſome proviſion for his eleven 


younger children, ſome of whom are driven into 


1 : foreign 
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foreign lands to find their ſubſiſtence, - The re- Mr. Chriſ- 


tie, 


mainder of the fortune, which may be ten times 
as much as the eleven younger children have all 
together, is excluſively limited to the eldeſt ſon, 
who has had the grace and modeſty to carry on a 
law - ſuit with his father, to prevent all further 
alienation of the property to provide for his bro- 
thers and ſiſters. Tx1s is the ancient juriſprudence ! 
Hear it, ye nations! This is that juriſprudence 
which Edmund Burke regrets will no longer be 
ſtudied ſince the French revolution 
2. Until a competence is provided for n 
children, according to the ſtate of life they have 
been educated in, I am of opinion that  zothing 
ought to be left to boys, excepting merely what 
may be requiſite to pay their apprentice - fee, or 
begin them in ſuch trades or profeſſions as they 
have choſen, or may be deſtined to. For boys 
can make a thouſand n but ne women 
tin make name> EH 
3. But after a com petent erovisen in ink Raga 
T1 think no more ought to be bequeathed to females, 
however large a man's fortune may be. For there 
is ſcarce an inſtance where immenſe fortune has 
been of any real uſe to a woman, or where it did | 
not endanger her true happineſs, by rendering her | 
a ſubjef? of ſpeculation to adventurers and fortune- 
hunters, and expoſing her to be the dupe of artful 
and unprincipled men. In an advanced period 
of ſociety like the preſent, where almoſt a third 


pare of mankind are living above their real in- 
come, 
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Me.C chan come, mere gamblers in the lottery of human life. ; 
1 truſting in hope, and exceeding reality, it is ren- 


dered more peculiarly dangerous; for it is a common 


ſtratagem with this claſs of men, to avoid bank- 


ruptcy, by entrapping ſome innocent artleſs girl 
of fortune, whoſe pleaſing hopes and romantic 
expectations are at once changed into deſpair and 
miſery, by finding herſelf united with a beggar, a 
cheat, and a man who does not care for her. 
4. Though I reprobate the ancient law of pri- 
mogeniture, I am till inclined to think, that we 
run from one extreme to another, and, in our in- 
dignation againſt the abuſe, may annihilate the 
uſe of a thing. Tacitus commends one for the 
rare excellence, quod difficillimum eſt, of retaining 
modum ex ſapientia, ©* a meaſure in wiſdom.” And 
as I think an eldeſt ſon, if he has any feelings of 
humanity, of honour, or of duty, will always con- 
ſider himſelf as the immediate repreſentative of 
his father, and as charged, on occaſion of his death, 
diſeaſe, or incapacity from any other cauſe, with 
the peculiar care of his mother, and of the younger 
children; ſo I think he ought to be recompenſed 
for this burden, and enabled to do juſtice.to it, as 
well as to maintain his neceſſary ſuperiority. and 
reſpect over the others, by a larger proviſion than 
the younger children. For, otherwiſe, his caſc 
would be harder than that of any of the reſt, which 
ſurely nobody will argue for the juſtice of. 
_ Theſe few remarks I offer freely to the enlight: 


| enced legiſlators. of France. In the ſucceſſion to 
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the throne, they have judged it right to exclude N. Chr 
females—in the ſucceſſion to the regency; they 


haye alſo. excluded females.—They do not give 
the ſex the privilege of active citizens, or any 
ſhare in the government. I therefore propoſe it 
to their ſerious conſideration, how they can leave 
to women an equal ſhare with men, and with him 
who is charged with peculiar duties, the eldeſt ſon, 


of large eſtates left by an inteſtate father, in con- 


ſiſtence with their own principles, or with the na- 
ture and reaſon of things ? 

This is a general ſketch of the new judicial 90 
tem, ſo far as it is yet decreed *. It would afford 
an opportunity of making many intereſting re- 
marks, if I had leiſure to enter e a fuller con- 


ſideration of it. 

Amongſt the evils which Mr. Burke Pann to 
apprehend from the French revolution, one is— 
that the ancient ſyſtem of juriſprudence will no 
longer be ſtudied. I have not gone ſo deep in 
legal inveſtigations, as to enable me to eſtimate 
the value of the ancient code with perfect accuracy; 
but from what I have feen of it, I am pretty nearly 
ſatisfied, that if all the law-books in Europe were 
at once annihilated, the world would be a gainer. 
Our legiſlators and ſtateſmen would then be ſent 


An additional decree (Sept. 7, 1790) pointed out the pro- 


per tribunals to which applications were to be made in a variety 


of caſes. The high national court for trying crimes againſt the 
ſtate, is noticed elſewhere : but the decree relative to it, came 
too late to be inſerted here. : 
Uu _ to 
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Mr. Chiic. to form a new code of laws, not from contradie. 


1 


ities and bad precedents, as Gratian 
compiled ' his Concordantia diſcordantium canonum, 
but from reaſon and common fenſe, from the na. 
ture and wants of man, from the condition and 
requiſites of civilized ſociety. That a general 
reform in the- ancient juriſprudence is neceſſary, 
ſeems to be allowed all over Europe. The King 
of Pruſſia formed a new code for his people; and 
the new Tuſcan laws will do immortal honour to 
Leopold. If we ſpeak of England, I believe in- 
telligent and honeſt lawyers amongſt us have but 
one opinion, reſpecting the neceſſity of a ne- 
civil, and ſtill more of a new criminal code. Mer, 
Burke may conſider the law of England as the 
ce collected reaſon of ages: but there are others to 


whom they appear nothing elſe but an incoherent - 


jumble of regulations, in which there is much wiſ. 
dom 'and much folly—a confuſed maſs of ordi- 
nances, extracted fortuitouſly from innumerable 
ſources, without judgment, raſte, or diſcrimination, 
I have little other opinion of them than a French 
lawyer had of the work of Gratian, and the decretals 
of Gregory: © Corpilationes ſunt ac farragines,” 
ſays he, tum bonarum tum ee rerum, 
te jnconditẽ et imperitẽ coacervatæ.“ | 
This motley collection conſiſts of extracts from 
the Roman law, and the deciſions. of emperors— 
ſcraps of the Canon law, and the judgments of 
popes and councils—the common law, or that vaſt 


_ of uſages and e that have ariſen 
6 8 from 
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from chance or reaſon, from fancy or caprice,. or zt. cht 


the influence of peculiar circumſtances, ſome; of 


which fill exiſt, and others have ceaſed, though —  «: 


the practices originating from them are ſtill kept 
up. Of theſe ſome of the rules are general, ex- 
tended to the whole kingdom; and ſome local, 
confined to a particular ſpot.—Inſtitutes of fatute 
law, or acts of parliament, divided into Engliſh 
acts peculiar to the ſouthern, Scotch acts peculiar 
to the northern part of the kingdom, and Britiſh 


re. 


— 


acts controuling and confounding both.—Shreds 


of the maritime laws of Rhodes and Oleron—of the 
commercial code of Wiſbury, &c.—Reports of the 
deciſions of courts, or of private individuals, which 
are now ſwelled to the comfortable quantity of ſome 
hundred volumes of various and often contradictory 
precedents, which no man ever read, and which 


are not worth reading, but of which the imperfect. 


knowledge commonly poſſeſſed by men of law 
proves a rich ſource of emolument to their order, 
and of ruin to their clients. For when one de- 
livers a clear principle of reaſon and equity that 
ought to guide the judgment of a court, another 
finds out, that in the caſe of the King againſt John 
Doe, it was otherwiſe decided ; and a third, of 
better memory than him, recolle&s, that in the 
caſe of Prynne againſt Thomas Roe, the matter 
was taken up upon a ground different from either. 
Mr. Burke may admire a ſyſtem of laws, of which 
the abridgment fills more than 20 volumes in folio ; 
tam immenſus aliarum ſuper alias acervatarum 
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| 
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Mr. Chril- legum cumulus :*” but I confeſs I reſerve my ad- 
— miration for very different objects. The ſtudy of 
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ſuch a ſyſtem of juriſprudence, is not the contem- 
plation of iſdom, but of authority and precedent— 
it does not tend to enlarge the mind, but to narrow 
it —it does not teach to reaſon, but to quibble. 1 
have the pleaſure of knowing, and J much eſteem, 
ſeveral intelligent men in the profeſſion of the law; 
but they are men who, from the influence of better 
Audies, have riſen above that character, and thoſe 
views which the ſtudy of law only would have im- 
preſſed upon them. 

If our laws require a reform, the conſtitution of 
our courts, and the practice of the law in them, 
ſtand no leſs in need of one. Every ſpecies of 
confuſion, delay, uncertainty, abſurdity and enor- 
mous expence, is to be found in their miſerable 
organization and form of proceſs. To the poor man, 
juſtice is in many caſes inacceſſible; and the rich 
man uſually pays more than the amount of the object 
diſputed, in obtaining it. Hence it is an obſer- 
vation, trite even to a provew in England, that of 
all modes of ruining one's ſelf, the moſt infallible 
is that of going to law 

I ſhould be ſorry, if, from theſe obſervations, 1 


ſhould be repreſented as an enemy to lawyers. 1 
am neither an enemy to them, nor to their pro- 


feſſion, but to the abuſes of it. The profeſſion of 


the law 1 hold to be in itſelf an uſeful and an 
/ honourable one. Differences muſt ariſe amongſt 
imperfe& beings, and “offences muſt come” 
ae 3 amongſt 


7, }; 


amongſt weak and mort f ghted creatures Hke Mr. Chrif- * 


men. To determine theſe according to juſtice 


and rectitude to aflign to every one what belongs 
to him, and no more—to prevent all encroach- 


tie. 


A * | 


ments, and keep the balance of property, poſſeſ- 5 


ſions, and rights, equal between the citizens 


finally, to ſubdue all particular wills and private 
paſſions into an obedience to the rules of eternal 
juſtice and reaſon - ſuch is the high, the honour- 
able function of the law. 

But if the law, inſtead of eternal reaſon, ſhall be 
found to appeal to nothing but fluctuating autho- 
rity, and that too deduced from unenlightened 


times; if her canons, inſtead of being the /eleed- 


| wiſdom of ages, ſhall become nothing elſe than a 


collected maſs of regulations, aſſembled together as 


chance or caprice, or old abſurd cuſtoms, directed; 
it the multitude of theſe confuſed, heterogeneous, 
barbarous, black-letter laws, ſhall exceed all the 


powers of human memory to remember; if the 


forms of procedure in courts become intricate, 
vexatious and tedious, ſo that no man can obtain 


Juſtice without enormous expence, trouble and 


loſs of time, and any man who is rich and miſ- 
chieyous enough, may vex, torment, and oppreſs 
his neighbour, almoſt to any degree—1n ſuch a ſtate 
of things, what muſt be the conſequence ?—moſt 
aſſuredly that the law, as well as its profeſſors, will 

loſe the confidence of mankind, and the honour 
naturally belonging to them—that inſtead of a 


| POM good, they will be conſidered as a public 


nuiſance 


(66. 

. nuilance chat the name of lawyer, in place of 
being regarded as a reſpectable and ſacred name, 
for ſuch ought that of the peace-maker to be in 
human ſociety, will be aſſociated with diſagreeable 
ideas, and convey to men's minds the idea of an 
oppreſſor, a cheat, a harpy who preys on their man 
and lives by the muſcrica of mankind, : 


. 


7 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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